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PART  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  wise 

Shook  their  white  aged  heads  over  them,  and  said 
Of  such  raaterial  wretched  men  are  made. 

Byron. 

THE  TRIAL. 


"  These  three  young  men,  your  worship,  are 
charged  with  embezzling  money  from  the  ^  Atlantic 
Tea  Company/  "  said  the  self-satisfied  Constable 
Dougall  in  the  court  of  Justice  Hamlin,  at  Lindsay, 
Upper  Canada,  one  November  morning  in  1866. 

The  court  was  holden  in  a  stuffy  little  room  over 
a  grocery  on  William  Street,  and  if  the  quality  of 
justice  dispensed  there  was  in  keeping  with  the 
appointments  of  the  court-room,  it  must  have  been 
rude  indeed.  But  the  town  had  been  burned  to  the 
groimd  a  few  years  before,  and  extemporized  quar- 
ters for  the  transaction  of  business  were  still  to  be 
found. 

If  the  manner  of  the  Constable  indicated  con- 
scious importance,  that  of  the  Justice  was  an 
eloquent  expression  of  judicial  dignity.  His  worship 
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was  a  Londoner,  and  prided  himself  on  having  been 
born  within  the  sound  of  those  famous  bells  whose 
merry  chimes  soothed  the  slumbers  of  Dick  Whit- 
tington  with  prophecies  of  fame  centuries  ago.  He 
had  swept  into  the  room  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
coroner,  laid  a  once  shining  silk  hat  upon  a  shelf 
supported  by  two  wooden  pegs  in  the  wall^  removed 
hi^  overcoat  with  much  puffing  and  deliberation,  and 
having  waved  the  curious  crowd  back  beyond  a  cer- 
tain crack  in  the  floor,  cleared  his  throat  and 
declared  the  court  open  for  business. 

But  the  parties  most  concerned  in  the  case,  though 
duly  impressed  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistrate,  were  too  much  embarrassed  by  their  posi- 
tion to  notice  the  want  of  harmony  between  a  silk 
hat  and  a  winter  overcoat,  or  the  bearing  of  anyone. 
They  had  been  in  custody  over  night,  and,  besides 
missing  a  meal,  which  for  various  reasons  they  had 
been  unable  to  eat,  had  passed  the  night  in  a  cold 
bare  lockup,  and  were,  therefore,  as  much  broken  in 
body  as  they  seemed  distressed  in  mind.  They  were 
well  dressed,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
they  were  hardened  in  the  ways  of  sin. 

The  court  inquired  if  the  young  men  had  counsel. 

"  These  two  have  counsel,  your  worship ;  I  shall 
defend  them,''  said  an  aged  attorney,  wearily  rising 
to  point  out  the  tallest  and  the  shortest  of  the  cul- 
prits. 

My  clients  acknowledge  their  part  in  the  taking 
of  the  money.  We  humbly  beg  the  clemency  of  the 
court  and  offer  to  make  full  restitution  to  the  plain- 
tiff. In  that  event  will  vour  worship  discharge 
them?'' 

I  object  to  any  such  proceeding,"  exclaimed  the 
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septuagenarian  prosecutor,  with  a  display  of  energy 
accounted  for  only  by  the  ruinous  step  proposed  by 
the  defense.  This  court  has  no  pleasure,  and  the 
crown  demands  the  examination  of  the  charges." 

The  objection  is  sustained;  the  examination  will 
proceed/'  said  the  court  with  marked  promptness. 

The  oath  was  administered  with  unusual  articulate- 
ness  to  Frank  Baird,  who,  with  much  feeling,  con- 
fessed the  taking  of  sixty-five  dollars  entrusted  to 
him  to  be  taken  to  the  Bank  of  Montreal  by  the  At- 
lantic Tea  Company.''  He  had  previously  arranged 
with  the  smaller  of  the  other  two  prisoners  to  appro- 
priate the  money  on  the  next  deposit  day,  and,  on 
their  way  to  the  station  they  had  met  the  third  boy, 
Oliver  Langton,  and  induced  him  to  go  with  them, 
supplying  him  money  for  the  trip.  They  had  gone  to 
Toronto,  where  they  were  arrested  on  stepping  from 
the  train  in  Union  Station. 

Henry  Kay  was  then  examined,  his  statement  be- 
ing largely  a  repetition  of  Baird's.  He  was  so  small 
for  his  age  that  the  magistrate  felt  it  his  duty  to 
inquire  whether  the  defendant  understood  the  nature 
of  an  oath. 

Do  you  know  what  would  become  of  you  if  you 
should  commit  perjury  ?  "  inquired  his  worship  in 
solemn  tones. 

Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  trembling  youth. 

"  What  would  become  of  you  ?  "  pressed  the  court, 
with  falling  inflection. 

"  I'd  be  burnt  with  fire  and  brimstone,  oh  my !  " 
sobbed  the  lad,  now  terrified  at  the  concrete  possi- 
bilities opening  up,  while  a  titter  went  round  the 
room. 

"  Order !    I  shall  have  the  bailiff  clear  the  court- 
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room  if  this  levity  is  repeated/'  sternly  declared  the 
Justice,  coloring  up,  and  looking  hard  at  the  now 
orderly  assemblage.  Kay  soon  took  his  seat,  cough- 
ing violently,  his  eyes  red  with  a  cold  and  with  weep- 
ing. 

"  Oliver  Langton,"  called  the  court,  as  the  exami- 
nation of  Ray  ended. 

This  youth  was  sitting  to  the  left  of  the  other  two 
defendants,  from  whom  he  had  turned  away  as  if  in 
contempt.  He  showed  no  sign  of  fear,  but  changed 
about  in  his  seat  often,  sighing  deeply,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  floor,  and  giving  every  evidence  of  impa- 
tience or  disgust.  His  lips  were  closed  firmly  and 
his  brown  eyes  had  lost  their  usual  kindliness.  As 
he  rose  to  take  his  position  before  the  Justice,  his 
open  countenance  and  athletic  form  betrayed  no  sign 
of  weakening  at  the  critical  moment,  though  his 
manner  was  not  the  expression  of  bravado. 
You  will  be  sworn.'' 

He  pressed  the  sacred  volume  to  his  lips  and  gave 
his  age  as  "  seventeen  past." 

You  have  no  counsel?  "  remarked  the  Justice. 

"  I  have  not,"  was  the  firm  reply. 

"  You  obtained  money  from  these  other  two  boys, 
as  they  have  testified,  did  you  not  ? "  inquired  the 
prosecutor,  now  taking  the  voung  man  in  hand. 

^^Idid." 

"  You  shared  in  money  that  was  embezzled  from 
the  ^  Atlantic  Tea  Company,'  and  went  to  Toronto  in 
company  with  those  directly  concerned  in  the 
crime  ?  " 

I  did.  I  had  no  knowledge  that  the  money  had 
been  wrongly  obtained,  and,  moreover,  I  borrowed 
the  money  on  express  terms  to  visit  relatives  in  To- 
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ronto  as  I  had  intended  to  do  for  a  month  previous.'^ 

The  prosecutor  hesitated,  apparently  checked  by 
the  candid  manner  in  which  the  young  man  was  an- 
swering his  questions. 

"  What  relatives  have  you  in  Toronto,  and  where 
do  they  live  ?    he  resumed. 

"  William  Thorndike,  a  merchant  living  at  the 
corner  of  Queen  and  Sherbourne  streets,  is  my 
mother's  brother,''  promptlj^  replied  the  defendant, 
in  a  voice  that  woke  the  sympathy  of  the  audience. 

"  Have  you  ever  visited  your  uncle  before  ?  " 

"  Twice,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

^'  Then  please  describe  the  location,  appearance, 
etc.,  of  the  home  of  this  uncle  you  say  you  have  in 
the  city,"  continued  the  prosecutor,  thinking,  evi- 
dently, that  this  would  floor  the  witness,  whose  pale- 
ness on  taking  the  stand  was  now  giving  way  to  a 
warm  glow,  a  change  accelerated  by  the  stout  maple 
sticks  which  the  factotum  constable-baliff  had  re- 
cently put  into  the  stove. 

"  Certainly.  Queen  street  runs  parallel  with  the 
lake  shore.  Toward  the  east  end  it  is  crossed  by 
Sherbourne  street.  .  My  uncle  lives  at  No.  234  Sher- 
bourne street,  next  door  to  his  store.  The  whole 
building  is  new,  clapboarded,  and  painted  a  slate 
color." 

Did  you  let  your  parents  know  you  were  going 
on  this  trip  %  "  inquired  the  lawyer,  after  a  pause. 

I  did  not.  I  had  not  time  to  do  so  before  the 
train  left,  and  I  wanted  to  have  the  company  of  the 
boys,  which  I  could  not  have  had  had  I  waited  till 
next  day — yesterday.  My  parents  knew  I  was  go- 
ing the  next  day,  and  to  go  with  these  young  men  it 
was  necessary  to  borrow  the  money  from  somebody, 
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as  I  didn't  have  it  with  me  and  there  was  no  time  to 
go  home  to  get  it." 

The  lawyer  again  paused,  apparently  not  knowing 
what  to  say  next,  yet  unwilling  to  end  his  examina- 
tion v/ith  the  defendant's  star  rising.  Just  then  the 
attorney  for  the  other  boys  whispered  in  his  ear, 
when  the  prosecutor  continued :  Did  you  not  sug- 
gest to  Baird  the  advantage  and  profit  that  might 
be  reaped  from  this  act,  and — " 

ISTever !  "  interrupted  Langton,  indignant  at  the 
insulting  question. 

Wait  a  minute ;  don't  get  excited,"  continued 
the  prosecutor.  What  were  you  doing  out  of  school 
the  day  before  yesterday?  " 

"  I  was  excused  for  the  afternoon  to  help  my  sis- 
ter in  her  preparation  for  the  '  Conspiracy  Ball,' — 
it  was  the  Fifth  of  November." 

How  much  money  did  you  get  from  the  young 
men  ?  " 

"  Twelve  dollars." 

You  did  not  need  so  much  to  make  that  trip. 
Why  did  you  borrow  so  much  ?  " 

"  I  intended  to  buy  some  books  in  the  city." 
"  What  books  ?  " 

Wordsworth's  poems,  'Adam  Bede,  Darwin's 
Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,  and  a  present  for  a  friend 
besides." 

"Well,  then,  you  would  have  considerable  left?" 
There  being  no  reply  to  this,  the  lawyer  made  a 
new  tack. 

"  You  drive  a  fast  horse,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton?" 

"  I  probably  drive  a  horse  fast  when  I  drive  one 
at  all." 
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"  You  keep  late  hours,  too  ? 

"  I  stay  out  some  evenings  later  than  I  ought  to, 
perhaps/' 

That's  all/'  said  the  prosecutor,  and  Langton 
took  his  seat,  uncertain  whether  his  case  had  been 
helped  by  the  answers  he  had  made. 

His  questioner  squared  himself  before  the  court 
and  delivered  a  speech  which  ran  something  like 
this :  Your  worship,  we  have  shown  that  all  three 
of  these  young  men  are  sufficiently  involved  in  this 
affair  to  warrant  their  being  punished  forthwith. 
The  last  young  man,  Langton,  is  evidently  the  least 
guilty  of  the  three,  but,  by  his  own  admission,  he  is 
a  youth  of  irregular  habits,  fast  and  licentious,  car- 
ing little  for  the  restraints  of  parents  or  of  society, 
and,  further,  we  are  impressed  that  with  more  time 
for  the  collection  of  evidence,  it  may  be  shown  that 
he  had  a  large  part  in  inciting  the  other  defendants 
to  perform  their  part  in  this  very  sad  affair.  His 
stolid,  composed  manner,  the  imusual  coincidence  of 
his  meeting  the  other  two,  his  admission  not  only 
that  he  left  town  without  his  parents'  knowledge,  but 
that  his  habits  are  irregular,  all  impel  me  to  ask  for 
his  committal.  We  do  not  know  that  he  has  any  rela- 
tives in  Toronto,  though  I  should  be  the  last  one  to 
reflect  upon  a  boy's  veracity ;  we  do  not  know  that  he 
was  going  to  visit  such  relative,  even  if  he  has  one 
there ;  and,  finally,  we  do  not  know  that  he  ever  in- 
tended to  return  to  Lindsay  at  all.  I  ask  that  you, 
for  the  safety  of  society,  whose  high  interests  are 
committed  to  your  worthy  keeping,  do  remand  the 
prisoners  to  await  examination  by  the  grand  jury." 

There  was  an  exchange  of  astonished  glances  be- 
tween many  eyes  at  the  drift  of  these  words,  but  no 
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murmur  of  protest  was  heard.  The  Justice  moved 
not  a  muscle  as  he  called  the  defendants  before  him. 

This  is  a  very  distressing  case,"  he  said  slowly. 

Here  are  three  young  men,  mere  youths,  arraigned 
on  a  criminal  charge,  of  whom  two  confess  their 
guilt  outright,  while  the  innocence  of  the  third  ap- 
pears compromised.  No  crime  is  the  creature  of  a 
moment,  and  I  deplore  the  fact  that  so  many  respon- 
sible positions  in  this  country  are  filled  by  those 
whose  judgment  and  convictions  are  immature  and, 
therefore,  susceptible  to  the  sophistries  of  tempta- 
tion. It  is  not  so  at  home,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
greed  so  general  here,  in  employing  boys  and  girls, 
whose  body-service  merely  may  be  obtained  for  half 
the  cost  of  a  head  of  a  family,  a  mature  mind  and 
character,  it  would  not  be  so  here.  It  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  the  business  of  government  to  make  it 
easy  to  do  right  and  difficult  to  do  wrong,  but  that 
aim  is  ignored  here ;  hence  it  was  very  easy  for  these 
youths  to  go  astray.  And  while  I  am  not  so  sanguine 
as  the  honorable  prosecutor  for  the  crown  that  de- 
fendant Langton  is  in  any  extended  degree  guilty  in 
this  cause,  and  though  I  have  the  power  to  commit 
the  others  to  the  reformatory  at  once,  I  shall  ignore 
their  confession  and  remand  all  three  of  them.  The 
officer  will  take  them  in  charge ;  here  is  the  commit- 
ment.   The  court  is  adjourned.'' 

In  this  summary  fashion  was  the  first  act  in  the 
drama  of  these  young  lives  played  out.  The  crown 
counsel  smiled  grimly,  for  he  had  earned  a  fee.  The 
Justice,  donning  his  coat  in  an  elaborate  manner,  and 
carefully  adjusting  his  hat,  passed  from  the  room, 
careless  of  the  humble  salutations  which  the  more 
courageous  of  the  democracy  felt  bound  to  offer.  His 
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diminutive  form  seemed  to  strike  its  beholders  with 
a  wholesome  awe  and  respect  for  authority,  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  his  motive  in  referring  the 
case  to  a  more  exhausted  investigation,  a  course  pro- 
viding for  reflection  and  penitence,  was  prompted  by 
that  rare  cruelty  whose  aim  is  kindness  and  whose 
condition  is  courage. 

The  crowd  felt  inclined  to  linger  for  comment  on 
the  case,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  spirited  argu- 
ments that  arose,  a  safe  conclusion  would  be  that  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  viz.,  that  much  could  be  said 
on  both  sides,  the  opinions  of  the  older  generally  ac- 
cording with  the  magistrate,  the  younger  rejecting 
his  reasonings,  premises  and  all. 

The  penitence  of  Baird  and  Ray  provoked  a  feel- 
ing of  sympathy,  while  Langton,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  though  all  believed  him  innocent  and 
admired  his  composure,  excited  but  little  pity. 

"  It  will  clip  his  wings  for  a  while,''  said  one  of 
the  loungers,  innocent  of  ambition,  as  he  lighted  a 
clay  pipe  and  slowly  descended  to  the  sidewalk. 

I  feel  sorry  for  his  old  f aither ;  I  dinna  wonder 
he  wasna'  at  the  trial,  puir  man,''  said  Peter  Stew- 
art, who  wanted  it  known  that  he  was  a  friend  in 
need. 

I'd  be  ashamed  to  tell  that  I  was  going  to  buy 
those  books,  especially  Darwin's,"  devoutly  observed 
a  local  evangelist. 

Too  bad,  too  bad !  young  fellows  like  them.  I 
was  young  myself  once, — somebody's  to  blame !  " 
sighed  an  old  farmer  who  had  sauntered  up  with 
the  crowd. 

Up  dashes  a  democrat  wagon  and  the  stalwart 
constable  and  his  charges  climb  into  it  and  are  driven 
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away  rapidly  over  the  hard,  frozen  ground  toward 
the  jail,  the  bystanders  keeping  their  eyes  upon  it 
till  it  turns  into  Cambridge  street  and  is  lost  to 
view. 


CHAPTEE  11. 


Always  there  is  a  dark  spot  in  our  sunshine  ;  it  is  the 
shadow  of  ourselves, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

AN  ILL  wmB. 

All  unconscious  of  the  scene  just  portrayed,  the 
other  members  of  the  Langton  family  went  their  sev- 
eral ways.  William  Langton,  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, was  an  Englishman,  born  and  bred,  and  pos- 
sessed a  temperament  and  disposition  often  found  in 
men  of  that  haughty  breed.  About  fifty  years  old, 
thick-set,  with  an  abundance  of  kinky  black  hair  and 
beard  just  turning  gray,  suggesting  an  underly- 
ing stratum  of  iron,  and  a  head  of  rather  superior 
mold  set  into  his  broad  shoulders,  he  did  not  betray 
the  type  given  him  in  trust  by  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors whose  names  and  achievements  were  objects  of 
frequent  reference  in  his  home.  These,  together 
with  the  lines  in  his  face,  and  his  squarely  shaped 
jaw,  suggested  an  unmalleable  disposition,  while  his 
small  gray  eyes  offered  little  promise  that  the  reso- 
lutions he  might  form  would  be  prompted  or  tem- 
pered by  a  high  degree  of  felloAV  feeling.  Married 
in  the  "  old  country,''  he  and  his  bride  celebrated 
their  honeymoon  in  the  seven- weeks'  voyage  to  Can- 
ada, where  the  young  man's  qualities  of  mind  and 
body,  aided  by  a  little  capital,  enabled  them  slowly 
to  make  a  fortune."  Mr.  Langton  owned  and  oper- 
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ated  a  large  saw-mill  which  animally  cut  up  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  pine  lumber  for  export,  besides  hav- 
ing timber  limits  of  great  extent  in  the  north  coun- 
try. 

Mrs.  Langton  could  not  boast  a  lineage  such  as 
her  husband's,  but  she  did  the  next  best  thing  in  loy- 
ally making  the  most  of  his  contribution  to  the  fam- 
ily escutcheon.  Of  slender  form,  with  brown  hair 
and  eyes,  she  possessed  a  sensibility  to  domestic 
order  that  had  given  her  a  reputation  as  a  house- 
keeper, a  speck  of  dust  being  to  her  nerves  an  irri- 
tant that  would,  on  discovery,  unseat  every  member 
of  the  family  to  secure  its  removal.  If  her  mind 
ever  wandered  from  her  vocation,  it  was  for  the  con- 
genial task  of  contemplating  the  social  standing  of 
her  family,  or  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  match- 
making, for  Miss  Amelia  was  now  twenty-four,  and 
a  marriage  suited  to  her  station,  in  doubt  only  on 
the  ground  of  unworthy  conditions,  was  of  present 
interest. 

Amelia,  the  only  daughter,  resembled  her  mother 
except  in  stature,  for  whereas  Mrs.  Langton  was 
above  the  average  height  of  women,  her  daughter 
was  below  it,  a  circumstance  which  had  never 
tempted  parental  philosophy  to  account  for.  When 
her  uncertain  health  permitted,  she  wa^.  capable  of 
considerable  vivacity,  and,  besides  her  proficiency  in 
music,  her  dancing,  of  which  she  was  very  proud, 
was  pronounced  by  her  friends  to  be  the  very  poetry 
of  motion. 

Besides  Oliver,  Willie,  a  ten  year-old  lad  resemb- 
ling his  father,  completed  the  trinity  of  marriage 
gifts  which  had  come  at  long  intervals  to  bind  or 
break  their  parents'  hearts. 
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It  was  nearly  noon,  and  Mr.  Langton  had  come 
home  to  dinner  earlier  than  usual,  for  the  pressure 
of  business  had  largely  ceased,  owing  to  the  season's 
stock  of  logs  having  been  sawn,  and  little  demand 
was  made  for  his  presence  at  the  office. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  the  ball  was  a  success  for 
Amelia's  sake.  Poor  girl,  she  had  set  her  heart  on 
it!  "  remarked  Mr.  Langton,  glancing  toward  his 
wife  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  It  was  a  decided  success  for 
Amelia,  too.  I  know  those  Brayton  girls  feel  dis- 
tanced by  her  now.  When  she  and  Captain  Danvers 
waltzed  everybody  just  sat  and  gazed  at  them  and 
remarks  upon  their  fine  appearance  were  general  in 
the  room.  I  am  sure  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Captain's  early  proposal,  and  Amelia  thinks  so  too. 
There  cannot  be  any  other  choice  after  that  victory,'^ 
rejoined  Mrs.  Langton,  in  tones  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  Langton  looked  happy  at  this  recital.  His 
favorite  child  had  been  noticed  by  a  young  captain 
of  artillery,  whose  presence  in  that  part  of  the  world 
was  occasioned  by  the  Fenian  Raid  of  a  few  months 
before,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  public 
mind  as  to  future  movements  of  the  raiders.  Of 
his  worth  but  little  was  known  positively,  though 
many  flattering  statements  of  the  case  were 
made  by  ambitious  dames.  One  thing  was  known, 
however:  the  fact  that  he  was  English  of  the  first 
water,  and  this  circumstance  gave  him  a  social  right 
of  way  in  the  town,  setting  feminine  hearts  to  beat- 
ing and  filling  many  a  manly  young  native's  breast 
with  envy.  Every  occasion  was  employed  by  his 
admirers  to  express  their  esteem  for  him,  the  Fifth 
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of  November  being  one  of  these,  which,  owing  to  the 
recent  activity  of  the  Fenians,  was  observed  with 
unusual  enthusiasm.  A  "  monster  celebration  of 
the  day  was  carried  out,  mainly  at  night,  however, 
including  the  burning  of  Guy  Fawkes  in  effigy  by 
the  motley  multitude. 

I  wonder  if  they  did  burn  Guy  Fawkes ! — I 
must  look  that  up,'^  said  Mr.  Langton  reflectively. 

If  the  king  had  not  thought  of  looking  in  the  cel- 
lar—'' 

What  king  was  that  ?  "  interrupted  Mrs.  Lang- 
ton. 

"  Oh,  that  was  Henry  VIIL'' 

"  Why,  I  thought  it  was  George  III.,  the  king 
Mr.  Gray  is  always  speaking  against,"  ventured  Mrs. 
Langton. 

Humph !  Gray !  What  does  he  know  about 
English  history! — Can't  expect  to  know  as  much  as 
one  brought  up  and  educated  in  England." 

Of  course  not,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Langton,  who 
felt  in  an  affable  frame  of  mind.  But  there's  Mrs. 
Gray  as  was  brought  up  in  Ireland,  and  she  doesn't 
know  anythink  about  the  history  of  her  hown  coun- 
try, not  she.  She  knows  more  about  Paul  and  Nico- 
demus  than  she  does  about  the  great  men  of  history, 
like  George  III., — such  a  one-sided  education !  " 

With  all  of  which  Mr.  Langton  was  in  hearty  ac- 
cord. 

I  see  by  the  Post  that  the  Yankees  are  going  to 
come  down  on  Canada  with  that  new  tariff  they  talk 
so  much  about, — a  bid  for  Irish  votes." 

Who  made  that  law,  Willirim  ?  " 

Oh,  a  congressman  named  Morrilly,  or  O'Keilly ; 
some  hater  of  England.  But  I'm  afraid  it  will  hurt 
the  lumber  business !  " 
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Dear  me^  I  hope  it  won't  give  us  less  to  wear  on 
Amelia,  now  that  she's  fairly  in  society,  with  good 
expectations !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Langton,  in  tones  of 
apprehension. 

''Let  it  come;  we  can  wear  less  ourselves,"  re- 
sponded the  head  of  the  family  in  resolute  tones. 
''  We'll  see  that  she  has  better  than  the  Braytons,  tar- 
iff or  no  tariff ;  this  thing  is  going  to  have  my  atten- 
tion." 

"  That's  the  way  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,"  smiled 
the  happy  wife.  "  A  Langton  will  win,  as  you  say, 
and  I  know  our  dear  will  go  ahead  of  them  ignorant 
milkmaids." 

''  Is  she  over  her  headache  yet  ?  " 

''  Hardly,  yet.  I  told  her  she'd  better  keep  to  her 
room  to-day, — it  kept  up  too  late,  so  many  wanted  her 
company ;  but  no  work,  no  wage." 

''  That's  it  exactly.  We  know — I  know  that  hard 
work's  the  secret  of  success,  and  it's  the  same  in 
courtin', — a  person  must  put  his  heart  into  it," 
urged  Mr.  Langton,  solemnly.  "  But  where's  that 
hound  of  a  boy,  do"  you  s'pose  ?  "  he  added,  the  idea 
of  one  child  finally  suggesting  that  of  another.  "  Two 
nights,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  it  is.  He  was  going  to  Toronto 
yesterday,  but  he  may  have  gone  the  day  before, 
though  he  had  no  money.  He  wanted  to  see  the  cele- 
bration and  he  wouldn't  miss  it  if  he  could  help," 
explained  Mrs.  Langton  abstractedly. 

''  I  hardly  missed  him  till  this  morning  when  I 
saw  the  stable  had  not  been  cleaned.  That  fellow 
will  wind  up  in  Kingston  yet ;  no  other  boy  in  Lind- 
say is  half  so  vile,  or  gives  his  father  so  much  worrit. 
Why  doesn't  he  stay  at  home,  as  any  boy  should,  in- 
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stead  of  running  the  streets  half  the  night  or  hang- 
in'  round  Gray's  ?  "  hissed  Mr.  Langton. 

"  I  don't  understand  him ;  I  can't  abide  him,"  ob- 
served his  wife,  shaking  her  head.  He's  no  more 
like  Amelia  than  night's  like  day,  and  that  Mrs. 
Gray  seems  to  think  the  world  of  him,  though  she 
must  know  as  how  'e  gives  so  much  trouble  to  his 
father." 

"  I  firmly  believe  he — " 

A  knock  at  the  door !  Mrs.  Langton,  stepping  to 
the  hall,  was  surprised  to  meet  the  lady  referred  to 
in  their  conversation. 

Oh,  is  this  you,  Mrs.  Gray !  Why,  we  were  just 
speaking  about  you, — saying  how  much  you  thought 
of  OUie,  ah, — is  anything  the  matter,  Mrs.  Gray  ?  " 

The  lady  addressed,  who  had  now  entered  after 
bowing  silently,  was  a  matronly-looking  woman  of 
pleasant  appearance,  past  forty,  with  brown  eyes  full 
of  sincerity.  She  was  richly,  though  not  showily, 
dressed  in  a  dark  cloth  dress  and  a  coat  of  native 
brown  fur,  her  strong  face  looking  out  from  be- 
neath a  quaint,  but  becoming  hood  of  black  worsted 
edged  with  pink.  The  only  daughter  of  an  Irish 
curate,  she  had,  years  before,  on  the  death  of  her 
lamented  father,  turned  her  eyes  toward  America, 
and,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  young  friends  who 
preceded  her,  had  made  her  home  in  Warsaw,  New 
York,  where  her  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  aided 
by  a  "  character  "  from  the  rector,  soon  made  her  a 
favorite.  Here  she  had  become  acquainted  with  her 
future  husband,  James  Madison  Gray,  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  while  he  was  visiting  a  maternal  uncle, 
the  little  family  migrating  to  Canada  at  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War,    Naturally  cheerful  of  county- 
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nance,  she  was  now  so  changed  that  Mrs.  Langton 
readily  noted  the  fact. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  about  Oliver  ? she 
asked,  glancing  from  one  to  the  other  and  struggling 
with  her  emotions. 

A  mother's  heart  and  instinct  were  first  to  re- 
spond, there  being  little  contest  for  precedence,  Mr. 
Langton  merely  turning  in  his  chair  and  assuming 
an  expression  of  interest  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
while  he  looked  to  his  wife  to  make  a  reply. 

"  i^o-o;  we  haven't  seen  him  for  a  day  or  two, — 
do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  have  you  seen  anything  of 
him  ? ''  replied  that  lady. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Oliver  is  in  jail, — sent 
there—" 

What !  our  Oliver  ?  "  gasped  Mrs.  Langton. 

Sent  there  this  forenoon  by  'Squire  Hamlin," 
Mrs.  Gray  concluded,  determined  to  get  through 
with  an  unpleasant  task  as  quickly  as  possible,  her 
voice  trembling. 

Mrs.  Langton  sank  into  a  chair  as  if  in  a  faint, 
while  her  husband  straightened  up  perceptibly  and 
exclaimed  slowly,  Heavens,  has  it  come  to  this ! 
Has  it  come  to  this !  I  never  thought  it  would  be  so 
bad!" 

Dear,  oh  dear !  Isn't  this  awful !  "  sighed  Mrs. 
Langton,  her  body  swaying,  her  head  shaking,  and 
her  whole  frame  trembling  with  agitation.  At  this 
point  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  presently 
Miss  Amelia  entered  the  room,  looking  worn  and 
anxious. 

What's  the  matter,  mamma  ?  What's  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Oliver's  in  jail,"  answered  her  father  concisely, 
rising  as  he  spoke. 
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"  Oh,  my  darling,  isn't  it  awful,  isn't  it  awful ! 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Langton  to  her  trembling  daughter, 
who,  putting  both  hands  to  her  face  began  to  weep 
bitterly. 

Mrs.  Gray  could  not  keep  her  tears  back,  though 
relieved  of  a  difficult  task. 

Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Langton 
soothingly.  "  It  is  not  so  damaging  as  you  think ; 
it  is  no  reflection  on  us — he'll  understand." 

Oh,  papa,  papa,  what  will  the  Captain  think  ?  " 

What  was  it  about, — what  was  it  for  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Langton,  her  emotion  subsiding. 

Oh,  I'll  warrant  it  wasn't  for  nothing,"  put  in 
her  husband,  as  Mrs.  Gray  was  about  to  answer. 

His  uncharitable  remark  nettled  her.  Apart  from 
a  general  benevolence  she  had  liked  Oliver  Langton 
from  the  time  of  her  coming  to  Lindsay.  She  was 
much  interested  then  to  find  that  her  neighbors  had 
a  son  named  "  Oliver," — her  maiden  name,  and  her 
interest  in  the  lad  was  kindly  from  that  time  on.  An 
earnest  churchwoman,  she  had  long  dreamed  of 
beholding  a  reincarnation  of  her  father's  noble  pur- 
pose and  self-sacrifice  in  the  person  of  the  bright  and 
vigorous  youth,  some  day  ministering  to  benighted 
souls  as  her  father  had  done  for  so  many  years  before. 
Never  was  the  boy's  name  mentioned  in  her  presence 
but  memory  flashed  before  her  mind's  eye  the  picture 
of  that  servant  of  God  who  for  nearly  half  a  century 
had  shared  the  burdens  of  his  fellow  men  in  dear  old 
Ireland,  and  she  felt  it  a  great  blessing  that  she  had 
near  her  a  reminder  of  that  departed  spirit  so  per- 
vading as  the  bright  young  high-school  student  whom 
she  saw  and  heard  daily.    She  saw  his  best  side,  to 
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be  sure,  as  he  visited  the  Gray  home,  but  she  was 
certain  that  the  sunbeams  of  his  soul  revealed  hidden 
v^armth  and  beauty  far  outweighing  the  dust  parti- 
cles in  his  character  whose  very  existence  was  made 
known  by  the  brightness  from  within.  Little  won- 
der that  she  felt  impatient  at  Mr.  Langton^s  "  war- 
rant!'' 

She  explained  that  on  going  to  Baker's  to  order 
groceries,  she  had  that  forenoon,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
met  'Squire  Hamlin,  who  hailed  her  and  informed 
her  of  the  whole  affair.  The  justice,  fearing  that  the 
family  might  still  be  ignorant  of  the  matter,  kindly 
suggested  that  she  bear  the  sad  intelligence  to  the 
parents.  He  made  no  comments  upon  the  case,  but 
she  declared,  looking  Mr.  Langton  squarely  in  the 
eye,  that  she  was  ready  to  warrant  that  the  boy  is 
innocent." 

I  only  hope  he  is,"  responded  he,  "  but  I'm  sure 
he  wouldn't  be  sent  to  jail  unless  he  had  done  some- 
thing.   Hamlin  knows  what  he's  doing." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Mrs.  Gray,  "  I  heard  some  men 
talking  about  the^  trial  in  Baker's,  and  they  all 
thought  he  was  innocent." 

Bosh !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Langton  contemptuously. 
"  What  do  they  know  about  the  matter  when  they 
don't  know  him!  I  know  him  and  they  don't,  and 
you  don't.  I  have  predicted  this  and  expected  it  for 
years  and  now  it's  come.  What  else  could  you  ex- 
pect from  a  boy  that's  disobedient  to  his  own  father 
that  feeds  him  and  clothes  him,  runs  the  streets  till 
all  hours,  spends  every  cent  he  can,  does  nothing  but 
run  to  school  and  play  and  drive  the  horse  off  its  legs, 
and  is  nothing  but  a  bill  of  expense  ?  If  he  worked 
as  I  had  to  work  when  I  was  his  age  he'd  know 
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where  board  and  clothes  come  from ;  he's  just  where 
he  ought  to  be,  and  he  can  stay  there  till  he  rots  for 
all  me/'  finished  the  angry  man,  every  moment 
growing  more  furious  as  his  words  hurried  him 
along. 

"  Mr.  Langton,  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  such 
things  of  your  unfortunate  boy,  even  if  he  were 
guilty.  He  is  to  be  pitied,  for  this  is  a  really  terri- 
ble thing  for  him,  guilty  or  innocent.  Let  us  do 
what  we  can  for  him ;  can't  we  get  him  out  ?  " 

No.  He'll  stay  there  till  he  dies  for  all  I  care ! '' 
exclaimed  the  enraged  man,  walking  to  and  fro  and 
driving  home  his  words  with  his  fists. 

Amelia  had  left  the  room  and  Mrs.  Langton  re- 
mained seated,  her  countenance  clouded  with  dejec- 
tion. Mrs.  Gray,  seeing  that  it  would  be  best  not  to 
say  anything  further  just  now,  took  leave  of  the 
stricken  family  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind. 

Mrs.  Langton  sat  silent  for  a  while,  occasionally 
glancing  dreadfully  at  her  rampant  husband,  who 
continued  his  marching  and  countermarching,  look- 
ing at  the  floor,  and  now  and  then  giving  vent  to  his 
disgust  and  rage  by  atmospheric  disturbances  that 
would  lose  much  of  their  force  if  translated  into  par- 
liamentary English. 

At  last  he  made  a  sudden  turn  and,  stopping  di- 
rectly in  front  of  his  wife  and  shaking  his  chubby 
finger  in  her  face  declared,  I've  told  you  all  along 
he'd  wind  up  there,"  a  proposition  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  refute,  and  then  he  resumed  his  walking. 

Think  of  a  Langton  in  the  common  jail!  A 
thing  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  world !  " 

"  Deplorable !  "  responded  Mrs.  Langton,  her  head 
falling  upon  the  back  of  her  rocker  as  she  sighed 
heavily. 
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Here,  Amelia,  evidently  unable  to  find  rest  any- 
where, returned  to  the  room  and  flung  herself  into  a 
chair,  at  the  same  time  renewing  the  energy  of  her 
lamentations. 

Oh,  mamma,  all  our  hopes  are  dashed  to  earth ! 
sobbed  she,  with  a  dramatic  gesture. 

No  response. 

"  What  a  disgrace,  what  a  disgrace !  exclaimed 
Mr.  Langton,  shaking  his  head  and  thrusting  both 
hands  into  his  trousers'  pockets. 

I  s'pose  it'll  be  all  in  the  Post  to-morrow  for  the 
whole  world  to  read,"  came  from  Amelia's  chair. 

"  The  Braytons  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  opined  Mrs.  Langton,  glancing  in  her  hus- 
band's direction  without  eliciting  a  response  from 
that  quarter.  I'm  afraid  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  Amelia." 

Again  Mr.  Langton  referred  to  his  record  as  a 
prophet  with  evident  satisfaction,  when  Sarah  an- 
nounced dinner. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thought  is  speech  and  speech  is  truth. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


TRIBULATION. 


The  train  that  bore  the  three  youths  to  Toronto 
had  not  left  Lindsay  before  Oliver  Langton  began 
to  wonder  about  some  things.  Where  did  his  friends 
get  money  to  lend  ?  Why  did  they  whisper  to  each 
other  so  often,  and  how  did  it  come  that  Baird  could 
leave  his  work  ?  all  ran  through  his  head  as  the  train 
dashed  through  forests  and  farms  on  its  way  to  Port 
Hope. 

Doubtless  my  critical  reader  will  say  that  he 
should  have  asked  these  questions  sooner,  but  he  was 
a  full-blooded,  impulsive  youth,  who,  like  most  of 
his  kind,  was  not  given  to  speculations  upon  causes 
and  effects,  or  to  nice  distinctions  in  moral  science, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  a  choice  involving  phy- 
sical or  mental  pleasure.  Quickly  grasping  the  op- 
portunity, he  decided  to  go,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
it,  so  far  as  he  could  see. 

But  he  soon  demanded  explanations,  and,  after  a 
little  shuffling  by  both,  Baird  bluntly  told  him  all 
about  their  act  as  he  afterwards  detailed  it  to  Justice 
Hamlin. 
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Nothing  Langton  could  do  or  say,  and  he  said 
much,  could  change  the  situation,  and  he  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  saw  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  position  and  became  apprehensive  at 
once,  a  state  of  mind  that  gave  no  pleasure  to  his 
companionship.  He  feared  arrest  at  Port  Hope,  but 
his  friends  were  provokingly  indifferent  to  such  a 
possibility.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  Langton's 
embarrassment,  especially  Baird.  But  a  change  of 
cars  w^as  made  without  molestation,  though  all 
showed  some  agitation  until  they  had  got  well  out- 
side the  town,  Langton  thinking  the  place  well 
named.  In  the  long  ride  from  Port  Hope  to  To- 
ronto he  largely  lost  his  fears  and  became  more  com- 
panionable, but  wished  as  they  neared  the  city  and 
all  his  apprehensions  began  to  return,  that  he  were 
well  out  of  the  big  station  on  his  way  to  his  uncle's. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  an 
unusually  long  whistle  from  the  engine  announced 
that  they  were  about  to  enter  a  larger  place  than 
usual.  The  lights  of  fishing  vessels  shone  over  the 
dark,  chill  waters  of  the  bay  as  the  train  slowly  crept 
by  long  rows  of  flat-cars  laden  with  cordwood,  tan- 
bark,  or  coal.  Within  the  coaches  everything  was 
bright  and  cheery,  save  the  chambers  of  three  young 
hearts,  now  beating  painfully  from  their  owners' 
consciousness  that  they  were  approaching  the  critical 
stage  of  their  journey.  Without,  night  had  settled 
down  upon  roof  and  wave,  shrouding  the  face  of 
Nature  as  if  for  burial.  Within,  everybody  was 
astir,  many  of  the  passengers  giving  expression  to 
joyous  anticipation  of  a  speedy  reunion  with  friends 
at  home ;  along  the  bleak  shore  of  the  great  lake  there 
brooded  a  Bolemu  stillness^  brpkep.  only  by  the  gentlo 
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wash  of  the  waves  as  they  chased  one  another  up  the 
sandy  beach,  while  lights  from  ten  thousand  windows 
struggled  painfully  to  dispel  the  gloom — fitting 
prelude  for  a  night  of  trial.  It  seemed  that  the 
station  would  never  be  reached !  Langton  could  feel 
his  heart  beating  against  his  ribs  and  he  wished  he 
had  got  off  at  Scarborough  or  the  Don  and  walked  in. 
His  companions  were  also  nervous,  speaking  in  short 
sentences  and  seeming  scared  by  the  strange  sur- 
roundings. 

They  had  ridden  on  the  platform  of  the  car  much 
of  the  way,  as  boys  like  to  do  upon  their  first  railway 
journeys,  an  accommodation  their  companion  showed 
no  inclination  to  share. 

At  times  he  fancied  himself  ringing  his  uncle's 
doorbell  and  receiving  welcome  greetings  from  the 
different  members  of  the  family.  They  would  ask 
him  about  his  parents,  and  he, — alas !  would  have  to 
say  that  he  bore  no  message  of  love  from  them,  for 
they  knew  nothing  of  his  going  that  day.  He  feared 
that  they  would  not  like  to  learn  of  his  abrupt  de- 
parture, and  it  pained  him.  We  all  dislike  to  wound 
those  who  care  for  us.  There  is  always  hope  for  a 
man  if  he  feels  he  has  one  friend  left  whose  love  he 
may  offend.  Would  they  ever  get  into  the  station! 
It  seemed  a  day  since  the  whistle  blew  that  long 
blast ! 

At  last,  "  Toronto !  "  shouted  the  brakeman,  and 
the  train  was  actually  slowing  up.  He  was  about 
to  rise  when  he  felt  a  firm  and  heavy  hand  laid  on 
his  shoulder  and  heard  a  deep  voice,  "  You  are  from 
Lindsay !  " 

"  Yes,  sir,''  he  instinctively  replied,  as,  looking 
upj  he  beheld,  towering  above  him,  a  dark  thin  mail 
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six  feet  high,  clad  in  a  suit  which  he  remembered  as 
that  of  a  city  policeman. 

"  Come  along  with  me, — we  want  you/'  came  from 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  officer's  chest.  It  did  not 
occur  to  Langton  to  do  anything  else. 

Glancing  toward  the  front  platform,  he  saw  two 
more  policemen,  who  took  Baird  and  Kay  into 
custody  just  as  the  train  was  stopping ! 

"  Heavens !  he  exclaimed.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  those  two  young  men/'  he  declared,  point- 
ing to  them. 

IsTever  mind ;  make  your  explanations  somewhere 
else,"  said  the  officer,  in  a  tone  persuasive  and  firm. 

They  were  led  through  the  crowd  of  gaping  people 
in  the  station  to  a  patrol-wagon  at  the  corner  of  the 
building,  and  were  hurried  away  toward  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city. 

Langton's  indignation  and  disgust  at  the  terrible 
position  he  found  himself  so  suddenly  placed  in 
sought  expression  in  upbraiding  his  companions  who 
had  got  him  into  the  difficulty,  and  as  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  volley  of  curses  on  Baird's  head  the  offi- 
cer who  arrested  him  proceeded  to  put  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs on  him,  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  that  the 
less  he  said  the  less  he'd  have  to  explain.  He  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  this  act,  which  his  proud 
spirit  regarded  as  an  insult  added  to  deep  disgrace. 

I  can  explain  everything  if  you'll  only  listen  to 
me,"  he  declared  hotly,  tears  of  vexation  starting 
from  his  flashing  eyes  at  this  new  irritation.  Baird 
and  Eay  were  pale  with  fright  and  uttered  not  a 
word.  The  wagon  dashed  along  the  streets  toward 
the  very  quarter  where  Langton's  uncle  lived,  and  a 
new  anxiety  seized  him  lest,  in  some  way  or  other. 
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his  awful  plight  should  be  made  known  to  his  rela- 
tives. He  believed  anything  possible  now.  What 
remained  but  to  go  direct  to  Mr.  Thorndike's  store 
on  some  mission  or  other?  Heavens!  The  wagon 
is  actually  turning  into  Sherbourne  street.  He 
glanced  at  his  wrists  and  was  conscious  of  shrinking 
back  in  his  seat  as  far  as  possible  behind  the  officer. 
He  was  desperate !  A  thousand  thoughts  entered  his 
mind.  Why  had  he  ever  associated  with  "  such 
trash  "  as  those  boys !  Why  had  he  not  preferred  his 
own  company,  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
hopes,  on  his  way  to  Toronto!  Was  ever  another 
mortal  cursed  by  such  an  avalanche  of  ills  as  he? 
What  had  he  ever  done  to  merit  all  this  ?  If  he  ever 
got  out  of  this, — but  he  never  could  raise  his  head, — 
there!  The  wagon  is  turning  down  another  street 
and  avoiding  his  uncle's !  Thank  heaven ! ''  and  he 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 

But  why  should  he  worry  ?  There  was  that  Baird, 
with  his  projecting  lips  and  retreating  chin,  peaceful 
as  a  missionary!  Why  did  they  not  handcuff  him? 
He  felt  like  giving  him — ^yes  he  would,  and  before 
the  officer  could  prevent  him  he  had  sprung  forward 
and  struck  Baird  a  swinging  blow  with  his  manacled 
hands,  almost  felling  him. 

Hold  on  there, — what  do  you  mean  ?  "  shouted 
the  policeman,  grabbing  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
thrusting  him  back  in  his  seat. 

Can't  you  take  care  of  him  ?  "  said  the  lieutenant 
angrily,  to  the  officer,  who  took  fussy  care  that  it 
might  not  occur  again. 

Soon  the  wagon  stopped  in  front  of  an  old  frame 
and  the  three  were  marched  through  a  long  hall  to 
the  office,  where  their  appearance  was  greeted  with 
the  words,    Well;  Charlie ;  you  got  'em,  did  you  ?  '^ 
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"Here  they  are — ^two  calves  and  a  porcupine/' 
was  the  response. 

They  were  asked  a  few  questions  by  the  desk-ser- 
geant and  were  led  to  separate  rooms  or  cells  in  the 
rear,  where  they  lay  down  to  reflections  upon  the 
events  of  that  one  short  day. 

What  a  change!  The  very  worst  of  Langton's 
fears  were  realized.  There  was  no  escape, — ^he  had 
not  thought  of  escape.  What  should  he  do  ?  What 
could  he  do?  A  din  of  voices,  horns,  and  travel 
arose  in  the  street  and  all  the  world  seemed  merry 
but  himself — his  companions  were  getting  what  they 
deserved.  He  could  hear  Ray  sobbing  something 
about  his  mother,  but  Baird,  who  had  no  mother, 
seemed  less  disturbed,  being  the  only  one  of  them  to 
eat  any  supper. 

They  slept  but  little  that  night,  tossing  upon  their 
hard  couches  and  listening  to  the  clock  of  a  neigh- 
boring church  striking  the  long  hours  while  they 
wondered  if  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  At  last  the  gray 
streaks  of  the  tardy  autumn  sun  breaking  through 
the  small  barred  windows  made  a  dim  outline  of  the 
walls  about  them  and  bade  them  meet  another 
dreaded  day.  To  Langton  the  day  seemed  to  dawn 
rapidly  when  it  did  come;  night  had  kindly  hidden 
him  from  a  world  which  he  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon  him.  He  courted  the  vagrant,  cheerful  sun- 
beams that  danced  about  him,  and  with  cruel  disre- 
gard for  his  jaded  feelings  memory  brought  back 
the  happy  hour  when  last  he  beheld  the  rising  sun. 
He  could  hear  the  milkmen  ringing  their  impatient 
bells  ;  the  deep  rumbling  of  the  street-car,  heralded 
by  "drowsy  tinklings "  from  the  limbering  bell- 
horse;  the  frosty,  plank  sidewalks  groaning  be- 
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neath  the  brisk  step  of  featherless  biped  in  quest  of 
the  proverbial  worm.  O  maddening  restraint !  He 
peered  through  the  grated  door  for  the  coming  of 
somebody  to  promise  a  change,  impatient  to  appear 
before  his  accusers. 

But  nobody  would  come !  Everybody  appeared 
so  slow  in  waking  up  that  morning,  just  when  he 
wanted  to  hurry!  At  last  a  sleepy-looking  official 
appeared,  from  whom  Langton  learned  that  they 
would  probably  be  taken  back  to  Lindsay  that  day, 
as  a  telegram  had  been  sent  announcing  their  arrest. 

About  one  o'clock  that  afternoon  he  heard  the 
sound  of  footsteps  approaching,  and  presently  the 
familiar  form  of  Constable  Dougall  stood  before 
him.  The  officer  was  compelled  to  cut  short  Lang- 
ton's  explanations,  using  for  that  purpose  the  forci- 
ble argument  that  they  must  leave  the  city  in  twenty 
minutes  or  remain  till  next  morning. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  three  youths  were  riding  to- 
wards the  railway  station  under  heavy  guard,  a 
change  in  their  condition  that  was  of  doubtful  ac- 
ceptance, but  still  a  change.  At  the  train  they  were 
the  objects  of  much  curiosity  as  they  stood  hand- 
cuffed and  guarded,  waiting  for  the  train  to  back  in. 
Small  boys  gathered  round  and  stared  at  them; 
women  gazed  at  the  youthful  faces  with  mingled 
pity  and  curiosity;  old  men,  too,  gave  them  more 
than  passing  notice,  and  there  was  no  escape  from  it 
all.  They  turned  their  faces  away, — there  was  still 
liberty  to  do  that,  and  wished  they  could  fly  from 
those  relentless  eyes.  A  few  minutes  seemed  hours, 
and  when  the  train  was  seen  backing  in  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief  was  given. 

The  police  accompanied  them  to  Scarboro,  where 
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they  left  Dougall  in  sole  charge  and  returned  to  the 
city. 

Langton  was  now  going  home,  where  he  must  face 
his  parents,  his  sister,  young  friends,  and  some  who 
were  not  his  friends, — how  could  he  ever  meet  them ! 
Especially  his  father;  he  could  not  think  of  meet- 
ing; him:  he  would  believe  it  was  all  true!  It  would 
be  a  fulfillment  of  an  oft-repeated  prophecy  in  which 
he  himself  never  had  the  slightest  faith ;  his  father's 
attitude  toward  him  Avas  now  justified,  so  the  neigh- 
bors would  say.  But  Mrs.  Gray, — would  she  be- 
lieve it?  She  who  always  had  faith  in  him;  she 
who  had  counseled  him  in  his  estrangements  from 
his  father, — would  Mrs.  Gray  now  have  a  good  word 
for  him  ?  He  dared  not  be  sanguine.  His  mother 
would  be  infiuenced  by  his  father;  but  Mrs.  Gray, 
she  meant  so  much  to  him !  A  power  in  an  influen- 
tial, social  and  religious  circle ;  if  he  only  knew  how 
she  would  view  this  affair  he  could  tell  whether  to 
hope  or  to  give  up  altogether. 

But  he  would  not  be  convicted  anyway.  'No  jus- 
tice would  commit  him  after  he  had  told  his  side  of 
the  case,  and  it  would  end  there  and  then.  He  wel- 
comed the  hour.  Then  he  wished  the  other  two 
could  get  off  also.  Poor  wretches;  they  had  not 
meant  to  get  him  into  trouble.  Yes,  on  the  whole, 
he  wished  they  might  escape  too,  though  they  had 
been  criminal  and  foolish. 

He  was  glad  to  learn  that  there  would  be  little 
daylight  on  reaching  Lindsay,  since  darkness  was  a 
foe  to  exhibitions.  Should  he  send  word  to  his  par- 
ents on  reaching  Lindsay?  His  father  could  bail 
him  out — if  he  would.  Ah, — ^would  he?  At  first 
he  did  jiot  think  it  likely.    He  weighed  tb^  wbolQ 
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matter,  his  father's  temper,  pride,  everything. 
Against  all  these  he  credited  the  fact  that  they  were 
father  and  son,  a  potent  fact,  surely;  his  mother's 
favorable  offices,  family  pride,  and  struck  a  trial  bal- 
ance. It  was  a  problem  that  algebra  could  not  solve. 
He  could  send  word  to  his  parents  by  Dougall;  but 
"LINDSAY,''  shouted  the  mustached  brakeman, 
and  a  stir  went  tlirough  the  car  making  the  brooding 
prisoners  tremble. 

Despite  the  darkness,  the  station  platform  was  cov- 
ered with  people,  assembled  to  see  them  return,  and 
Langton  was  conscious  of  trying  to  conceal  his  hands 
and  walking  to  the  wagon  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
crowd  feasted  upon  the  prisoners,  and  seemed  of- 
fended that  their  victims  should  be  so  promptly  res- 
cued. 

The  night  spent  in  the  lockup  was  a  time  of  severe 
discomfort.  The  building  was  of  stone,  about  twelve 
by  fifteen  feet,  and  contained  three  cells  besides  the 
entrance  room,  which  was  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  night  was  cold,  and  though  the 
prisoners  asked  for  a  fire,  none  was  made.  Sleep 
was  out  of  the  question,  on  the  bare  plank  floor. 
Soon  they  began  to  shiver  and  sneeze,  and  walk  their 
narrow  cells  to  keep  warm. 

"  Oh,  Oliver,  I'm  so  cold !  "  cried  Ray,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  his  teeth  chattering  in  spite  of  him- 
self. He  had  a  weak  body,  was  ill  fed  and  ill  clad, 
and  Langton's  heart  was  touched.  Pulling  off  his 
coat  he  passed  it  between  the  bars  toward  the  poor 
lad,  telling  him  to  feel  for  it.  Ray  took  it  reluc- 
tantly, thinking  his  friend  would  suffer  without  it. 

"  Turn  up  the  collar, — tie  the  handkerchief  about 
your  neck,  too;  you'll  find  it  in  the  inside  pocket,'^ 
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urged  the  vigorous  owner,  trusting  to  his  own  good 
circulation. 

The  night  wore  away  slowly — never  so  slowly, 
their  thoughts  occasionally  turning  to  the  morrow. 
"  What  if  J  by  some  chance,  I  should  not  be  cleared/' 
thought  Langton,  swinging  his  arms  as  he  paced  to 
and  fro.  But  he  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Ray  frequently  urged  him  to  take  back  his  coat,  but 
he  would  not. 

Do  you  think  they'll  send  us  to  Kingston, 
Oliver?'' 

"  TJs !  "  retorted  Langton ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
^  us  '  ?  " 

Oh,  Frank  and  me, — they  can't  touch  you,  of 
course." 

I'm  afraid  you're  in  for  it,  but  I  don't  think 
they'll  send  you  to  the  penitentiary, — ^you're  too 
young." 

"  A  fellow  would  hardly  believe  they'd  go  off  and 
— a  chee,  a  chee, — and  not  make  on  a  fire  a  night 
like  this — ain't  these  stones  cold  ?  " 

"  It's  cruel,"  said  Langton  fiercely.  They 
wouldn't  use  a  dog  worse,  though  I  blame  Boozey 
more  than  Dougall.  You  heard  him  promise  Dougall 
he'd  get  some  kindling  and  make  a  fire,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  bet  he  went  off  and  got  drunk  and  forgot  all 
about  us,"  ventured  Ray,  who  knew  "  Boozey " 
Brown's  habits  well. 

Brown  was  an  efficient  officer  when  sober,  but  was 
rarely  trusted  with  critical  duties.  Feeling  the  im- 
portance which  connection  with  this  case  conferred 
upon  him,  he  had  gone  from  the  lockup  to  Boynton's 
tavern  where  he  soon  made  his  account  with  his 
trustful  host  much  heavier. 
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Coom,  ladsj  and  'ave  one  on  my  new  case, — 
w'at'U  ye  'ave  ?  "  had  been  his  welcome  invitation. 

"  Beer ;  "  "  same  here ;  me,  too,'^  were  some 
of  the  prompt  responses  of  his  friends. 

Take  snmmat  yourself,  landlord;  drink  'eaily." 
"  Hi  tell  ye,  when  Haleck  wants   some  ticklish 
woork  done  'e  knows  the  man   as  can  do  it, — eh, 
lads?" 

That  he  does,"  chorused  a  group  of  admirers,  re- 
moving the  contents  of  their  mouths. 

That  was  nothin',"  growled  Tom  Benson,  a 
countryman  of  Boozey's,  trying  to  maintain  a  per- 
pendicular, which  he  managed  to  do  by  favor  of  the 
counter.  "  If  I  wss — wss,  if  I  was  sober,  I'd  take 
the  'ole  five  on  you  without  a  wagon,  blow  me  if  I 
wouldn't." 

"  IsTobody  sez  a  woord  against  hofficer  Brown  's 
long  as  hi'm  around,"  bravely  announced  a  friend, 
well  aware  of  Benson's  condition,  at  the  same  time 
hitting  the  counter  with  his  fist. 

That's  what  I  say;  he's  no  gentleman  as'll  cast 
reflections  on  Brown,"  said  another,  dashing  a  short 
clay  pipe  to  pieces  against  the  stove  in  righteous  re- 
sentment and  beginning  to  take  off  his  coat. 

Come,  come,  boys ;  never  mind  Tom, — he's  a 
little  high  to-night ;  let  it  go,"  interrupted  the  land- 
lord with  magical  effect. 

"  Tha's  right,  lan'lord ;  tha's  right,"  commented 
Boozey ;  I've  'andled  a  good  many  blokes  like  'im 
in  my  time,  hi  'ave.  When  hi  was  doin'  W'itechapel 
hin  'er  Majesty's  service  hi  'ad  hoftens  to  put  'em 
to  sleep,  hi  'ad.  Fill  'em  oop  again,  lan'lord, — 
coom,  lads,"  and  no  second  invitation  was  necessary. 

Finding  himself  in  high  esteem,  Boozey  forgot  all 
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about  the  three  prisoners  in  the  refrigerating  cala- 
boose, and  about  the  time  when  Langton  was  hand- 
ing Ray  his  coat,  the  bibulous  deputy  was  being  de- 
posited upon  a  heap  of  straw  in  the  stable^  uncon- 
scious of  all  obligations  of  this  world. 

By  dint  of  walking,  swinging  their  arms,  and 
other  devices  the  young  prisoners  managed  to  escape 
frostbites,  but  the  severe  chilling  produced  painful 
congestions.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Constable 
appeared  and  heard  their  complaints  with  indigna- 
tion, and  when  they  left  the  scene  of  their  suffering 
a  few  hours  later  there  was  one  of  them  who  was  cer- 
tain that  by  noon  he  should  once  more  be  free,  his 
body  comforted,  and  his  character  unspotted  from 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


IN  DURANCE  VILE. 

The  sun  was  within  an  hour  of  the  meridian  in 
his  daily  round  far  from  the  north  land,  and  red  in 
the  face  as  if  struggling  to  maintain  his  reputation 
with  his  northern  host.  Crisp  air,  making  the  chil- 
dren in  the  street  run  and  their  seniors  step  faster  ; 
farm  wagons  pouring  into  town,  laden  with  white 
bags  of  wheat  or  barley,  the  horses  spouting  clouds 
from  their  nostrils,  their  drivers  with  icicles  pen- 
dent from  their  mustaches,  and  looking  like  Norse 
sea-rovers ;  columns  of  gray  smoke  rising  from  peace- 
ful roofs  and  busy  mills, — these  were  all  impressed 
upon  the  senses  as  the  light  wagon  containing  the 
young  prisoners  rolled  along  toward  the  jail. 

The  wiry-looking  French  Canadian  horses  held 
their  heads  up,  and,  but  for  the  energy  they  dis- 
played, might  have  seemed  conscious  that  they  were 
out  on  business  of  state. 

With  heads  thrown  forward  and  backs  bent,  the 
prisoners  tried  to  occupy  as  little  space  in  the  objec- 
tive world  as  possible,  yet  their  faces  did  not  ex- 
press satisfaction  with  their  success.  Soon  the  car  of 
justice  halted  before  the  gray  stone  pile,  whose  se- 
vere-looking architecture  sent  a  chill  through  them 
on  sight,  and  whose  ten-foot  brick  walls,  often 
acanned  with  problematic  interest  by  passers-by, 
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now  seemed  higher  than  ever.  The  three  were  as- 
signed to  different  cells  on  the  first  floor,  where  for 
an  indefinite  period  each  was  to  have  no  companions 
but  his  thoughts. 

When  Oliver  Langton  heard  the  iron  door  click 
behind  him  his  shame  and  indignation  overcame  him, 
and  he  flung  himself  upon  the  little  iron  bed  and 
wept  like  a  child.  His  proud  spirit,  so  accustomed 
to  triumph,  so  unused  to  defeat,  bruised  by  the  un- 
gloved hand  of  the  law,  sank  down  upon  itself,  baf- 
fled and  crushed.  He  had  been  so  sure  of  an  honor- 
able discharge !  Every  day  was  plunging  him  deeper ; 
the  world  was  against  him. 

He  lay  there  a  long  time,  recovering  partially  from 
the  grip  of  emotion  only  to  give  way  again,  suspect- 
ing weakness  and  rebuking  himself  for  yielding  to 
it;  but  his  chiding  only  aggravated  his  distress,  as 
boulders  disturb  a  stream  without  stopping  it.  Sit- 
ting on  the  side  of  his  bed,  he  tried  to  realize  his  po- 
sition, to  wake  up,  to  trace  his  present  woes  to  some 
real  delinquency  in  himself,  justifying  every  com- 
plaint his  father  had  made  against  him,  and  yet,  on 
any  theory  of  retribution,  he  felt  himself  the  victim 
of  injustice.  Was  God  a  cruel  Avenger  who  relent- 
lessly visits  the  younio^  and  thoughtless  with  such  in- 
dignities ?  Or  were  the  prayers  of  some  enemy,  his 
father,  say,  being  answered  in  this  way  ?  But  he  did 
not  believe  his  father  ever  prayed. 

As  his  self-possession  returned,  however,  he  fell  to 
introspection,  and  with  better  results.  He  blamed 
himself  that  he  had  not  made  a  more  vigorous  de- 
fence in  court.  If, — ^but  ifs  and  ans  would  do  no 
good  now.  He  was  sure  that  many  were  saying, 
"  It's  just  what  I  expected,"  "  He  wanted  to  go  too 
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fast/'  Serves  him  right."  He  thought  he  saw  in 
his  troubles  a  kind  of  corrective,  a  stern,  inaudible 
command  to  "  attention/'  uttered  by  the  great  Mas- 
ter of  life.  What  he  believed  his  acquaintances  were 
saying  must  have  some  basis  in  fact.  "I've  been  a 
fool,  I  know, — an  awful  fool;  so  giddy,  so  unreflec- 
ting!" His  father  had  meant  well,  he  felt  sure  of 
that.  I've  not  been  what  I  ought,  even  though  fa- 
ther has  kicked  me  and  cursed  me.  I  irritated  him, 
and  he  had  to  worry  over  business,  I'm  sure.  Soon  be 
eighteen,  too, — ^never  seemed  so  old  before  ;  no  won- 
der father  wanted  me  to  prepare  for  business, — any 
business  would  be  better  than  this." 

Thus  he  agonized,  refusing,  though  sadly  needing, 
the  dinner  brought  him.  He  would  feed  upon  his 
thoughts,  and  folding  his  arms,  he  paced  his  cell  to 
and  fro,  muttering,  gesturing,  groaning.  Thrusting 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  he  suddenly  withdrew 
them,  a  silver  coin  in  one.  "  Curse  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  you've  been  a  curse  to  me,"  and  he  dashed 
it  to  the  floor.    "  I  want  no  more  of  you." 

"  Throw  your  spare  cash  this  way,"  rang  out  a 
voice  from  a  neighboring  cell,  "  I'll  take  care  of  it." 

Picking  up  the  coin  as  if  to  comply,  he  looked  at 
it  closely,  and  breathed  an  apology  to  the  lady  whose 
portrait  was  there. 

He  had  many  things  to  wonder  about  :  His  pa- 
rents— did  they  know  he  was  there  ?  And  the  Grays 
— what  would  they  think !  He  would  like  to  explain 
it  all  to  Mrs.  Gray,  yet  he  could  not  think  of  meeting 
her.    How  long  would  he  be  there  ? 

The  first  shadow  of  night  was  approaching,  and 
consulting  his  watch,  whose  pretty  silver  case  now 
excited  a  feeling  of  contempt,  he  saw  that  it  was 
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just  four  o'clock,  an  hour  that  had  often  brought  him 
liberty.  When  again  would  four  o'clock  see  him 
with  a  strapful  of  books  leaving  the  old  red  brick  on 
Kent  street  ?  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr. 
Hudspeth  had  complimented  his  dux  in  classics  be- 
fore the  room  ;  what  would  he  now  think  of  his 
young  Protector/'  as  he  often  called  him  ?  Other 
prisoners  could  be  heard  yawning,  pacing  their  cells, 
or  whistling  in  a  low  sad  minor.  Langton  could 
hear,  too,  the  coughing  of  Ray  do^vn  the  corridor, 
and  it  stirred  his  sympathy.  Then  he  heard  the 
door  of  the  jail  opening,  then  voices  and  footsteps 
drawing  nearer.  He  listened.  Was  that  a  woman's 
voice?  In  another  moment  the  jailer  stood  before 
his  door,  and  there  was,  yes,  it  was  Mrs.  Gray,  and 
brother  Willie  too !  Oliver  was  speechless  with  sur- 
prise or  confusion. 

The  jailer  opened  the  cell  door  and  Willie  Langton 
rushed  into  his  brother's  open  arms.  Mrs.  Gray 
paused  until  the  fervor  of  their  meeting  should  abate, 
when  she  advanced  towards  Oliver  with  hand  ex- 
tended. 

This  is  too  bad,  Oliver,  too  bad !  "  Tears  came 
to  his  eyes,  and  a  lump  filled  his  throat. 

Oh,  Mrs.  Gray,  I — I — "  and  he  could  go  no  fur- 
ther. 

Willie,  overcome  by  what  he  saw,  mingled  his 
sighs  with  those  of  his  stricken  brother.  There, 
there,  Oliver  ;  never  mind, — it'll  be  all  right,"  Mrs. 
Gray  went  on  soothingly. 

Gaining   control   of   himself,    and   looking  her 
squarely  in  the  eye,  he  said,     Mrs.  Gray,  I  am  no 
more  guilty  of  this  crime  than  you  are,  or  Willie." 
I'm  sure  of  it,  Oliver  I'm  sure  of  it,"  she  re- 
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sponded  quickly,  relieved  by  his  words  and  impressed 
by  his  manner.  She  had  gone  prepared  to  hear  the 
worst,  even  confession,  yet  confident  of  his  honor.  If 
guilty,  he  was  young  and  impetuous,  liable  to  err,  and 
therefore  not  so  guilty. 

The  one  complete  sentence  which  he  had  uttered, 
so  full  of  import  to  his  friend,  seemed  to  afford  him 
a  like  relief.  How  long  shall  I  have  to  stay  here, 
do  you  suppose  ?  "  he  asked  composedly. 

Not  long,  I  hope,  Oliver.  When  Mr.  Gray  gets 
home, — ^he  went  to  Montreal  with  wheat,  he  will 
know  when  the  court  sits, — I  think  it's  about  a  month 
yet.  Now,  Oliver,  that  seems  a  long  time,  but  that 
will  be  the  end  of  it  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  be  honor- 
ably acquitted.  In  the  meantime,  we'll  make  your 
stay  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  the  time  will  not 
be  long  slipping  away." 

Have  you  seen  father  or  mother  ?  "  he  inquired. 

^'  Yes,  they  know  all  about  it,  and,  of  course,  they 
feel  bad,  but—" 

"  How  did  father  take  it  ?  "  he  interrupted. 

"  Oh,  he  naturally  feels  worked  up  about  it,  but 
I  think  he'll  come  to  our  aid  in  having  you  ably  de- 
fended,— there  will  be  no  trouble  with  your  father, 
I'm  sure,"  she  concluded,  noticing  the  worn  look  of 
the  young  prisoner  by  favor  of  the  flickering  tallow 
candle  kindly  lent  by  the  jailer. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  cough  ?  That's  Harry  Ray, 
one  of  the  boys  I  was  with.  He  caught  a  severe  cold 
in  the  lockup — I  wish  you  would  see  his  mother  about 
him." 

"  I  shall,  poor  boy !  " 

The  visit  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  threatened 
extinction  of  their  candle,  when,  assuring  the  young 
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prisoner  that  many  good  and  great  men  had  spent 
years  in  prison,  exhorting  him  to  courage  and  con- 
fidence in  the  final  issue  of  his  troubles,  and  promis- 
ing to  send  him  plenty  of  company,  Mrs.  Gray  with 
her  young  companion  took  her  leave.  The  latter 
had  carried  for  her  a  white  flowering  geranium, 
which  Langton  now  noticed,  Mrs.  Gray  herself  bear- 
ing a  basket  of  dainty  edibles  and  a  copy  of  Words- 
worth. 

The  meeting  which  both  had  dreaded  ended  happi- 
ly, to  Langton  especially,  who  felt  rather  disappoint- 
ed, though  not  displeased,  that  Mrs.  Gray  had  not 
urged  the  claims  of  religion  upon  him.  It  was  the 
first  ray  of  light  he  had  seen  for  days  and  he  felt  in- 
clined to  hope.  Mr.  Gray,  Miss  Martha,  and  the  boys 
were  all  certain  to  take  the  right  view  of  the  case 
now,  a  strong  company  to  have  at  his  back  when  he 
should  get  out  of  jail.  He  knew  well  from  Mrs. 
Gray's  manner  that  he  could  expect  no  charity  from 
his  father.  This  was  the  worst  trouble,  the  only 
great  trouble,  he  had  ever  given  his  parents,  and 
why  should  they  not  help  him  in  his  misfortune  ? 
He  did  not  drink  whiskey  ;  just  a  glass  of  beer  once 
in  a  while,  like  his  father,  that  was  all.  But  it  had 
worried  his  mother  to  find  a  cigar  in  his  pocket  one 
day  she  was  sewing  on  a  button !  "If  each  man  is  a 
bundle  of  habits,  as  Mr.  Hudspeth  says,  then  I've 
been  packing  up  a  dirty  bundle.  But  I'll  put  it 
where  King  James  put  the  Great  Seal,  which  needed 
washing  badly  enough.  Poor  James,  what  a  fool! 
Lost  throne  and  country,  wanting  his  own  way,  and 
an  old  man  too.  To  be  old  and  a  fool — that  must  be 
awful!  But  to  be  a  King  and  a  fool,  by  divine 
right, — I  don't  understand  that." 
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Thus  his  soliloquy  ran  on.  Then  he  speculated 
upon  the  possibility  of  a  visit  from  either  of  his 
parents  or  his  sister,  his  conclusion  being  a  shake  of 
the  head  ;  they  were  separated  too  far.  For  years 
they  had  been  drifting  apart,  and  now  a  well-defined 
gulf  existed  between  them  which  the  resolutions  of 
their  reflecting  moments  seemed  powerless  to  bridge. 
Had  the  boy  littered  the  floor  with  paper  or  toys  ? 
He  was  made  the  object  of  an  impassioned  scolding, 
stinging  epithets,  or  blows.  Had  he  neglected  to 
water  the  horse  or  bring  in  the  wood?  A  violent 
assault  was  made  upon  him  by  his  enraged  father, 
who  felt  that  he  was  the  ordained  and  appointed  agent 
to  bring  up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.  Year 
in  and  year  out  this  theory  of  child-culture  had  been 
practiced  until  almost  complete  alienation  had  re- 
sulted. 

This  estrangement  rose  before  his  mind  now  with 
a  startling  vividness,  and  he  felt  ashamed  of  it  all. 
For  the  first  time,  he  discovered  his  family  pride. 
How  differently  the  Grays  lived !  Why  had  he  not 
seen  the  ugliness  of  a  life  from  which  kindness  was 
all  but  banished  ?  He  felt  that  he  had  made  a  great 
discovery,  yea,  several  of  them,  that  evening. 

He  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  poring  over  the 
years  that  were  gone.  The  fountain  of  his  emotion 
was  dry  ;  he  was  weary,  sleepy,  and  sad.  He  sank 
unconsciously  to  a  reclining  position.  His  cell  was 
agreeably  warm,  his  cot  comfortable,  and  over  brain 
and  eye  there  gently  stole  an  influence  which  he  was 
powerless  to  resist,  kindly,  peaceful,  balmy  sleep. 


CHAPTER  V. 


'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come. 

Byron. 

love's  ways. 

A  COSY  parlor  with  a  wood  fire  blazing  cheerily  on 
the  hearth  ;  comfortable  chairs,  for  more  than  orna- 
ment ;  a  carpeted  floor,  with  soft  rngs,  on  one  of 
which  a  Maltese  cat  stretched  lazily  before  the  fire  ; 
on  the  walls,  many  pictures,  one  of  which  represents 
a  body  of  smooth-faced  men  in  knickerbockers  sitting 
round  a  room  or  standing  near  a  table  where  one  of 
them  is  writing,  another,  ^^the  Cincinnatus  of  the 
West,"  his  sphinx-like,  oval  face  beaming  down  upon 
the  beholder  beriignantly.  A  coal-oil  lamp,  the 
only  one  in  the  street,  sheds  a  brilliance  envied  by 
the  tallow  candle,  seen  yet  in  nearly  all  homes.  A 
boy  of  twelve  is  frowning  at  a  slateful  of  fractions, 
while  a  slender,  dark-haired  girl  of  seventeen  is  mis- 
chievously disturbing  the  cat^  which  strikes  back 
playfully  at  the  dainty  foot  of  the  trespasser.  A 
little  golden-haired  girl  is  "  makin'  the  moosic  come 
by  strokes  of  her  chubby  fists  upon  the  new  piano, 
which,  together  with  the  organ  in  the  corner,  fre- 
quently yields  rich  harmonies  to  the  touch  of  youth- 
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ful  fingers.  There  is  an  air  of  homelikeness  about 
the  room  and  its  furnishings  which  discordant  notes 
from  the  piano  cannot  dispel,  though  they  in  time 
excite  protest. 

Vickie,  I  wish  you'd  stop  that  noise  ;  I  can't 
think  for  your  racket,"  remonstrates  the  young  arith- 
metician, his  frowns  yielding  to  scowls. 

"  I's  dot  to  paktis,"  replied  the  imperturbable 
young  musician,  happy  in  the  production  of  noise. 

"  Yes,  Vickie  ;  Frankie  can't  study,  and  I'm 
afraid  you'll  break  the  piano.  Please  stop  for  Mar- 
tie,  won't  you  ?  "  interrupted  the  young  lady,  pausing 
in  her  feline  diversions  to  dispense  with  "rock-ub- 
Ages." 

Quiet  restored.  Miss  Martha  beg^n  her  lesson  in 
Cicero's  oration  for  his  friend  Archias,  little  won- 
dering that  the  latter  quitted  this  life  soon  after  its 
delivery.  But  the  gentle  orator  is  unusally  intrac- 
table to-night  ;  she  feels  not  her  wonted  delight  in 
translating  his  sonorous  periods.  Frank,  too,  be- 
trays a  feeling  of  suspense. 

Suddenly  all  turn  their  eyes  toward  the  door  ; 
Vickie  runs  in  glee  to  meet  some  one  whose  footsteps 
are  heard  without, — their  mother,  who  enters  and 
greets  them  affectionately. 

"  Well,  mamma,  did  you  see  him  ? — tell  us  all 
about  him,"  urged  Martha.  Mrs.  Gray,  who  appeared 
cheered  by  her  visit,  gave  them  an  account  of  her 
mission  to  Oliver  Langton.  I  never  felt  so  sorry 
for  any  one  ;  his  distress  would  make  any  heart 
heavy, — how  different  a  person  looks  in  jail!  " 

"  Well,  do  you  think  he  is — is  guilty,  mamma  ?  " 
inquired  Martha,  with  unsteady  voice. 

He  is  as  innocent  as  the  snowflakes  flying  to- 
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night  ;  I'm  satisfied  of  that.  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  was  sent  there, — ^but  he'll  be  cleared/' 

^'  Good !  I  felt  anxious  till  you  got  back  for  fear 
that,  well, — for  fear  he  might,  some  way  or  other, 
have  made  a  mistake.    What  of  the  others  ?  " 

"  Kay  has  a  terrible  cold, — caught  it  in  the  lockup 
last  night  ;  he  must  have  a  doctor  to-morrow.  I'll 
see  his  mother  in  the  morning.  Did  George  go  to 
meet  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  they  ought  to  be  back  soon  now  ;  but  this 
snow  will  delay  the  train,  I  suppose.  Won't  papa 
be  surprised ! — does  he  look  bad, — Oliver  ?  " 

"  Worn-looking,  from  loss  of  sleep  and  worry,  but 
I  left  him  feeling  more  cheerful.  But  to  think  he 
is  innocent,  as  I'm  sure  he  is,  and  enduring  all  that 
torture  of  mind  and  body !  "  It's  too  bad !  "  and  the 
heart  of  the  speaker  heaved  in  sorrow.  Silence  fell 
upon  the  little  group,  broken  now  and  then  by  ques- 
tions from  Martha  or  Frank  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  their  minds. 

Mrs.  Gray  sat  watching  the  blazing  forms  before 
her,  now  glancing  at  the  white  tongues  of  flame  dart- 
ing out  mockingly  from  parched  mouths  of  the  per- 
ishing maple,  now  admiring  the  tints  of  red  and  yel- 
low and  pink,  and  following  the  sparks  as  they  flew 
up  the  chimney  as  if  glad  to  get  out  into  the  great 
world  and  be  free.  Vickie  lay  upon  her  kindly  lap, 
no  gentle  lullaby  soothing  her  weary  little  brain  to- 
night. The  brands  crumbled  of  their  weight,  dis- 
closing their  charred  interior,  soon  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  red  fire,  and  slowly  assuming  a  downy  gray, 
cold  and  low.  "  We  are  like  the  trees,"  thought 
she  ;  if  we  are  not  called,  to  great  duties,  we  may 
make  some  one  happy  by  giving  out  our  life  and  heai 
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Our  strongest  claim  to  immortality  lies  in  onr  giving, 
like  the  maple,  a  life  for  a  life." 

She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps  outside,  at  which  the  children,  save  Vickie, 
ran  as  before  toward  the  door,  shouting,  here's 
papa,  here's  papa."  Mrs.  Gray  hastily  laid  the 
child  down  and  discovered,  much  to  her  embarrass- 
ment, that  she  had  let  the  fire  go  almost  out. 

They  were  not  disappointed.  Mr.  Gray  and  his 
son  George,  a  twin  with  Martha,  entered,  covered 
with  snow.  All  eyes  danced  with  joy.  ^^We  thought 
you'd  never  come,"  exclaimed  Martha. 

"  Ah  you  little  minx,  you've  got  the  first  kiss  now," 
cried  Mrs.  Gray  to  her  daughter  with  mock  reproach, 
as  Martha  escorted  her  father  to  receive  the  greet- 
ings of  his  spouse. 

"  Now,  now  ;  you  must  not  be  jealous,"  said  the 
new  comer,  chucking  his  wife  under  the  chin  play- 
fully and  throwing  his  arm  around  her  as  he  im- 
printed a  kiss  on  her  mouth.  I  guess,  Martha, 
you'll  have  to  give  my  Irish  girl  the  right  of  way 
hereafter." 

^^Oh,  she's  been  first  for  years  and  it  ought  to  be 
my  turn  sometime,"  responded  Martha  poutingly. 
"  I've  waited  all  evening  for  you." 

Mr.  Gray  was  of  slight  proportions,  sandy  beard 
and  hair,  his  eyes  being  described  by  his  name.  A 
loyal  Canadian,  he  did  not  hesitate  at  times  to  in- 
stitute comparisons  depreciatory  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms in  his  new  home,  yet  in  a  way  offensive  to  none. 

Fresh  sticks  were  piled  high  on  the  smoldering 
embers,  and  when  a  comfortable  chair,  his  favorite, 
had  been  brought  before  it,  Mr.  Gray  seated  himself 
while  his  wife  slipped  out  to  direct  the  preparation  of 
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a  meal.  Eeturning  soon,  they  all  pulled  their  chairs 
up  to  the  fire  to  hear  an  account  of  the  trip. 

"  Ah/'  said  he,  holding  his  hands  out  to  the  bright 
fire  and  looking  tenderly  from  face  to  face  ;  "  there's 
no  place  like  home." 

We  wonder  if  the  poet  could  have  written  his 
sweet  verses  had  he  not  felt  the  inspiration  of  a  blaz- 
ing fireplace  in  his  memory  of  home !  The  songs 
it  sang  in  his  childhood's  ear,  the  sunshine  of  cen- 
turies it  liberated  upon  the  altar  of  his  muse,  its 
sylvan  sighs,  its  starlight  scintillations,  might  well 
kindle  the  fancy  of  the  most  prosaic  mind.  Alas 
for  the  future !  No  wonder  poetry  is  dying  out  in 
the  world!  What  is  there  of  cheer  or  inspiration, 
what  is  there  to  fire  the  imagination  or  wake  the 
emotions  in  confronting  a  black  hole  in  the  floor  or 
a  rigid  coil  of  iron  ? 

Well,  I  struck  oil  this  trip,  old  girl, — made  a 
good  thing  on  the  wheat  and  barley  and  more  than 
held  my  own  on  the  pease  ;  made  six  cents  on  the 
wheat,  and  three  on  the  barley, — the  Yankees  are 
fond  of  Canadian  barley." 

Wasn't  that  fine,  mother  ? "  asked  George,  to 
whom  it  had  been  recited  before. 

"  A  high  profit,  surely, — perhaps  too  high,"  was 
the  gentle  response.  George  was  intended "  for 
the  ministry,  and  no  opportunity  was  lost  to  instil 
the  ethics  of  the  golden  rule. 

Oh,  mamma,  you  are  always  afraid  of  robbing 
somebody;  perhaps  you'd  have  papa  return  some  of 
the  profits.  I  don't  think  he  got  a  cent  too  much,"  re- 
monstrated the  youth,  receiving  an  approving  look 
from  bis  father. 
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No,  no,  my  son  ;  but  we  should  always  think  of 
the  poor  over  sea  who  have  to  buy  their  bread  ;  I 
don't  think  father  would  take  too  much,"  words  that 
brought  a  complacent  smile  to  the  paternal  counte- 
nance. 

"  Yes,''  continued  Mr.  Gray,  "  it  makes  this  year 
safe,  no  matter  what  corn  does. — But  isn't  that  aw- 
ful about  Oliver !  "  he  exclaimed,  turning  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head !  I've  just  been 
to  see  him,  poor  fellow !  " 

"  George  has  told  me  about  it  ;  it's  bad — ^never 
would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Oliver  always 
seemed  well  balanced,  if  he  was  a  trifle  gay — ^you 
don't  think  he's  guilty  do  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least  ;  my  visit  has  settled  me  on  that 
point." 

What  will  that  old  possum  of  a  father  say  now  ? 
— Just  be  as  mulish  as  ever,  I  reckon." 

"  Yes  ;  I  saw  him  and  her  to-day  about  noon,  and 
he  talked  more  like  an  enemy  of  the  boy's  than  a  fa- 
ther— got  into  a  rage  and  reminded  me  of  his  own 
smartness  in  predicting  this.  I  was  disgusted,  but 
it  was  no  use  to  say  anything  ;  and  Mrs.  Langton — 
but  she's  so  wrapped  up  in  her  floors !  " 

"  I'm  mighty  sorry;  I  don't  think  they  know  him 
as  well  as  we  do  ;  He  hates  his  home,  and  has  for 
years.  If  there's  anything  in  Canada  I  despise  it's 
the  way  some  of  these  people  bring  up  their  children, 
regarding  them  as  trespassers  for  coming  into  the 
world  in  the  first  place,  and  after  that  they  want 
them  to  keep  out  of  sight,  anywhere  so  they  save 
trouble.  If  they  come  into  the  house  they  are  sup- 
pressed or  told  to  begone  again.  Look  at  Langton. 
He  has  talked  about  the  boy  staying  out  nights  ;  who 
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taught  him?  She  was  always  afraid  of  her  miser- 
able carpets  ;  I'm  not  surprised.'' 

"  Well,  the  boy  has  faults,  but  he  wouldn't  take 
money.  In  one  way  he  has  been  well  treated,  and  in 
another  he  has  been  very  ill  treated  ;  has  never  had 
to  labor  and  toil,  just  go  to  school  all  the  time,  though 
Oliver  is  the  best  scholar  in  the  high  school.  Mr. 
Hudspeth  will  be  pained  to  hear  about  him  ;  he 
was  always  a  favorite  of  his." 

"The  few  who  know  him  well,  like  him,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Gray.  "  He  has  one  bad  fault  I  often 
threatened  to  talk  to  him  about,  that's  sassing  grown 
people  and  strangers,  a  common  thing  here.  Noth- 
ing gives  a  place  away  worse  than  incivility  in 
young  or  old.  George  and  Frank,  I  hope  I  may 
never  hear,  and  I'm  glad  I  never  have  heard,  of  your 
bein'  uncivil  to  anybody.  You  can  travel  from  one 
end  of  the  States  to  the  other  without  being  jeered  or 
insulted  by  boys.  Here,  if  a  strange  boy  comes  into 
a  place  the  boys  want  to  fight  him  right  off,  and  their 
parents  think  it's  smart — don't  care.  Well,  Frank  ; 
how's  school  gone  since  I  left, — ^got  a  lickin'  yet  ?  " 

No,"  replied  the  lad,  eying  his  father's  carpet- 
bag and  adding,  "  but  'rithmetic's  mighty  hard  these 
times,  and  the  master  wants  me  to  try  the  Entrance 
in  December — ^he's  crazy." 

"  Pitch  in,  Frank  ;  a  fellow  can  learn  a  pile  in 
six  weeks,"  urged  Mr.  Gray,  throwing  his  arm  about 
his  wife  with  some  demonstration  and  making  for 
the  dining-room,  followed  by  Frank  and  the  carpet- 
bag. 

"  Well,  Susie,"  said  he  to  the  servant,  "  I  bought 
you  a  brooch  in  Montreal — bring  me  the — oh,  you 
have  it,  Frank !  " 
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"All  gathered  round  to  examine  tlie  contents  of 
the  bag,  whose  plump  sides  looked  promising  indeed. 
When  the  presents  were  distributed  the  children  with- 
drew to  admire  them,  and  Mrs.  Gray  who  decided  to 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  her  husband,  lapsed  into  silence 
again  in  spite  of  her  enthusiasm  over  a  fine  set  of 
furs.  As  Mr.  Gray  generally  gave  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  present  duties,  eating  not  excepted,  there  was 
a  marked  absence  of  that  flow  of  soul  so  favorable  to 
digestion.  Finally,  he  pushed  his  chair  back  from 
the  table  and,  looking  thoughtful,  said,  "I  think  we 
can  get  him  out — Oliver,  I  mean." 

^'  How, — what  do  you  mean,  J ames  ?  " 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say, — I  think  we  can  get 
him  out.  I  know  'Squire  Hamlin  pretty  well,  and 
he  knows  me.    I'll  see  him  ;  I  think  I  can  fix  that 

"  But  how,  James  ?    I  don't  understand." 

"  Well,  I'll  think  it  over — just  what's  the  best 
way  to  strike  the  old  man  ;  if  I'm  not  mistaken  he'll 
favor  me  a  little." 

"  I  do  hope  you're  right  in  your  surmises,  dear," 
resumed  Mrs.  Gray,  with  a  slight  diminution  of  en- 
thusiasm. "  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  get  him 
out  ;  if  you  could  only  have  seen  him  this  evening! 
But  Mr.  Hamlin  is  odd — " 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing.  You  remember  the  corn  I 
brought  over  from  the  States  that  we  had  trouble 
with  the  railways  about?  Well,  I  threw  some  busi- 
ness his  way  and  I'm  sure  he'll  remember  it.  I'll 
see  him  to-morrow." 

Martha  and  the  boys  strolling  in  on  hearing  con- 
versation resumed,  felt  as  much  relief  at  this  assur- 
ance as  their  mother,  for  no  young  friend  entered  so 
largely  into  their  Hves^  in  home  and  school^  as  Oliver 
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Langton  did,  and  they  looked  upon  their  father  as  a 
man  of  destiny.  The  presents  they  had  just  received 
tended  not  a  little  to  sustain  his  reputation  for 
omniscience  at  this  moment,  a  fine  pair  of  skates 
for  Frank  (what  Canadian  boy  but  has  longed  for  a 
pair  of  skates?),  Macaulay's  Essays  for  George,  and 
Longfelloiv  for  Martha — all  from  the  city. 

No  more  studyin'  to-night  ;  what'll  Will  Lang- 
ton  think  of  them  ?  "  Frank  had  said  on  receiving 
his  present,  which  even  George  admired.  "  All  the 
boys'll  want  to  take  a  shine  at  'em — how  much  were 
they,  papa  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  ask  the  cost  of  presents,'^  said 
Martha  ;  that  is  not  in  good  form,  as  Amelia  would 
say." 

Well,  they  cost  five  dollars  anyway,''  a  judg- 
ment his  father  let  stand. 

^^Huh !"  exclaimed  George,  who  had  been  sam- 
pling his  Macaulay  with  delight ;  I  never  thought 
Quakers  did  such  things !  " 

"What's  that  ?  "  inquired  his  father,  with  satis- 
faction. 

"  Why,  concerning  George  Fox,  it  says  here  that, 
'  Passages  (of  the  Bible)  which  no  human  being  had 
ever  understood  in  any  other  than  a  literal  sense,  he 

construed  figuratively  He  has  told  us  that  one  of 

Lis  friends  walked  naked  through  Skipton  declaring 
the  truth,  and  that  another  was  divinely  led  to  go 
naked  during  several  years  to  market-places  and  to 
the  houses  of  gentlemen.'  " 

"  There  ; — isn't  that  what  I've  always  said  ? 
There's  no  subject  in  which  common  sense  is  so 
much  needed  as  in  religion.  '  Divinely  led,'  '  moved 
by  the  spirit'  to  do  such  ridiculous  things — all  fool- 
ery. Eeligion  has  always  suffered  more  from  its 
fool  friends  than  from  its  enemies.^' 
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But,  dear,  those  people  were  sincere,"  inter- 
jected Mrs.  Gray  meekly. 

Sincere  in  sheer  sin,  I  think,  but  sincerity  is  a 
poor  fig-leaf.  I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Pembroke 
when  a  man  is  divinely  led — I  give  it  up." 

"  Fine  books,  father, — Mr.  Hudspeth  will  be  glad 
to  hear  I  have  them  ;  he  is  always  quoting  Macau- 
lay,"  broke  in  George  warmly. 

Well,  he  can't  quote  an  abler  man,  but  he  had 
faults  that  he  was  unable  to  see.  Too  much  of  a 
party  man  ;  with  him  the  Tories  could  not  be  right, 
nor  the  Whigs  wrong — that's  the  curse  of  free  gov- 
ernments, George.  That  is  the  trouble  with  poor 
Oliver  to-night,  and  his  parents, — both  wrong,  both 
a  little  right.  I  remember  once  when  Langton  was 
cuffing  the  boy  for  not  coming  to  the  office  in  time 
for  him !  He  yelled  out  '  What  do  you  want  to  be, 
sir  ? '  and  Oliver  said,  '  I  want  to — to  be — just  a 
boy !  '  That  disgusted  the  old  chap ;  he  doesn't  cuff 
Oliver  much  lately,  I  notice." 

Come,  dear,  you're  tired  ;  you'd  better  go  to 
bed,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  scanning  her  husband's  fea- 
tures sympathetically.  ^'  And  you  too,  children  ; 
it  was  a  rule  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  to  have  her  children 
in  bed  betimes." 

"  Whom  must  I  obey  when  there's  another  Mrs. 
Gray  ?  "  asked  George. 

"  Oh,  when  that  day  comes — how  I  dread  it !  you'll 
not  forget  mother  because  you  have  another  friend  ; 
father  still  loves  the  States,  though  he  has  taken  Can- 
ada to  his  heart." 

"  Well,  I  often  hear  him  denouncing  both  of  them ; 
are  you  hard  to  please  in  governments,  father  ?  " 

Mr.  Gray  who  was  nodding  by  this  time,  straight- 
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ened  up  and  proceeded  to  dispense  some  more  of 
his  philosophy  :  "  Yes,  I  denounce  and  praise  both. 
Both  countries  are  good  enough,  but  it's  the  govern- 
ments. In  the  States  they  have  a  government  for 
the  people  by  the  politicians,  and  it's  getting  worse 
instead  of  better.  Manhood  suffrage  is  a  snare  in 
which  the  mob  catches  the  self-respecting,  interested 
few,  hold  them  up,  then  knock  them  down  and  trample 
on  them.  The  so-called  '  people '  put  into  power 
those  who  praise  them  up,  call  them  '  dear  people,' 
and  talk  of  their  '  rights  ' — Ugh !  "  and  Mr.  Gray 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  The  Earth  is  the  Lord's, 
but  every  scalawag  wants  it  for  himself,  rent  free. 
Slavery,  plunder,  murder  in  the  name  of  war — does 
that  make  a  nation  great  ?  I  hope  the  day  is  far  off 
when  every  man  shall  have  a  vote  in  Canada  simply 
because  he  has  human  form.  This  country  has  an 
enviable  record  so  far  ;  she  has  held  out  her  hand 
to  the  panting  slaves  after  sending  her  young  men 
south  to  free  them.  See  what's  going  on  here  now  ; 
a  great  revolution  in  the  country's  government,  yet 
without  a  drop  of  blood,  French  and  English,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  hand  in  hand!  It  should  make 
Americans  ashamed  of  their  awful  war,  men  of  the 
same  race,  same  language,  same  religion.  And  con- 
federation is  going  through  here  too.  My  paper  has 
lied  to  me  ;  the  French  are  keen  for  it — we've  mis- 
understood them,  feared  them.  This  trip  has  opened 
my  eyes." 

How's  that — in  what  way  ?  "  asked  George. 

Oh,  these  newspapers ;  they  are  the  worst  hum- 
bugs in  the  country.  They  would  rather  drive  their 
country  to  war  than  see  their  opponents  triumph. 
It  was  the  newspapers  of  the   States,   North  and 
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South,  that  could  have  prevented  the  late  war,  but 
didn't.  I  have  some  clippings  of  their  ravings  be- 
fore the  war, — worth  reading.  Now  the  Yankees 
are  trying  to  force  Canada  into  annexation  by  refus- 
ing to  trade  with  her  fairly." 

"  Why,  aren't  you  in  favor  of  annexation, 
father?'' 

Yes,  but  not  in  that  way.  Let  Americans  show 
Canada  that  they  can  do  more  for  her  than  England 
can — a  good  deal  more,  and  then,  if  at  all,  they  may 
win  her.  But  both  parties,  thinking  more  of  getting 
into  power  than  of  serving  their  country  when  they 
get  there,  slap  Canada  in  the  face  on  England's  ac- 
count, each  hoping  to  get  the  Irish  vote  for  it.  The 
Irish  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  situation  and  are 
milking  both  parties  and,  by  Fenian  Raids,  teaching 
Canadians  to  reirard  that  erreat  country  as  an  un- 
grateful bully  and  bad  neighbor.  Manhood  suffrage, 
government  by  party,  competition  for  votes,  etc., 
open  the  flood-gates  of  passion  and  hatred  and  will 
cause  wars  innumerable." 

"  But  could  not  England  mend  matters  on  this 
side  if  she  tried  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Ireland  is  England's  sore  spot,  and 
Canada  has  to  bear  the  inflammation.  England  is 
too  much  like  Mr.  Langton — wants  to  stick  to  a 
thing  whether  right  or  wrong  because  it  began  to 
stick.  Put  a  parliament  back  in  Dublin  to  make 
laws  subject,  like  Canadian  law,  to  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, safeguarding  the  minority  and  the  empire, 
and  the  thing's  done.  What  a  change  it  would  make ! 
It  would  do  the  Irish  neither  good  nor  harm,  but,  as 
they  are  a  proud,  officious,  touchy  people,  it  would, 
by  tickling  their  vanity,  satisfy  their  self-respect  and 
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bring  them  closer  to  the  English,  with  whom  their 
destiny  is  forever  bound." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  mother  ?  What 
would  Antrim  say  ?  "  asked  George. 

Oh,  I've  heard  that  before,  and  thought  a  good 
deal  about  it,  too.  A  different  attitude  seems  the 
main  thing,  not  legislation.  My  dear  father  was 
often  denounced  for  lack  of  zeal  by  the  Orangemen. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  Christians  cannot  come  together 
in  peace,  and  more  a  pity  that  religion  should  sep- 
arate the  two  peoples.  Love  begets  love;  hate,  hate. 
I  often  heard  father  say  that  the  Twelfth  of  July 
was  a  blunder ;  that  people  should  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones and  not  flaunt  the  orange  and  green  in  each 
other's  faces." 

It  is  not  religion  that  separates  the  Irish,  Mary,'^ 
interposed  Mr.  Gray ;  it's  the  want  of  religion. 
The  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  over  and  over  again, 
every  year — it  is  ridiculous !  Even  the  Americans 
will  know  better  than  celebrate  Gettysburg  in  the 
face  of  the  South  for  years ;  they  love  their  country 
too  well  to  sunder  it  thus." 

The  fire  was  burning  low;  the  tongues  of  flame 
were  silent  and  no  longer  seen.  Conversation  waned. 
Mrs.  Gray,  raising  the  curtain,  peered  into  the  gloom 
outside,  and  declared  that  there'll  be  sleighing  in 
the  morning."  The  young  folks  were  pleased,  and 
all  looked  at  the  scene  without,  standing  in  the  open 
door.  The  lamps  were  struggling  hard,  as  down 
came  the  gentle  snow,  noiselessly,  deliberately,  the 
great  ragged  flakes  wandering  to  and  fro  in  their 
dovmward  flight  as  if  looking  for  a  place  to  rest. 
The  air  was  milder,  and  thoughts  of  fun  on  the  mor- 
row filled  every  mind.  " 


CHAPTER  VL 

TWO  VISITS. 

The  sun  arose  next  morning  sparkling  like  a  huge 
diamond  and  sending  a  million  rays,  cold  and  bril- 
liant, through  the  filmy  snow  that  covered  the  earth, 
and  everything  on  the  earth,  with  a  mantle  a  foot 
thick.  Suddenly  it  came  in  the  still  night,  as  a  long- 
hoped-for  testimonial  of  unchanging  regard  from 
above,  or  as  the  emblem  of  a  new  covenant  with  man. 
Not  a  flake  was  now  flying ;  not  a  trace  of  cloud  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  blue  sky  above.  The  sloping  hills 
reposed  peacefully  beneath  their  coverlet  of  white; 
the  blackened  stumps  in  the  dreary  fields  all  wore 
caps  of  delicate  white.  Sleigh-bells  jingled  every- 
where, and  little  voices  shouted  for  very  gladness. 
Even  the  staid  and  sober  horses  felt  a  new  joy,  and 
shook  their  bells  and  pranced  with  glee.  Tottering 
old  men  came  forth  with  shovel  or  broom,  cautiously 
muffled,  sniffing  with  knowing  smile  the  fresh  air 
the  snow  had  brought  down,  and  enjoying  over  again 
the  pranks  of  merry  young  folk  capering  in  the  white 
banks  as  they  had  done  themselves  winters  ago. 
Early  came  the  snow-plow,  piling  up  great  banks  of 
the  silvery  dust  and  making  a  path  like  a  miniature 
canal. 

The  Gray  household  was  early  astir  that  morning* 
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Frank  bounded  into  Vickie's  room  to  report  a  new 
world  out  of  doors,  as  much  elated  as  if  a  new  baby 
had  arrived.  Come,  get  up,  Vickie;  there's  lots  of 
snow  this  morning, — come  and  we'll  have  a  sleigh- 
ride — I'll  be  your  horse." 

Me  don't  see  any  snow, — there  isn't  any,"  rea- 
soned Vickie. 

Look  up  at  the  window — you  can't  see  it  unless 
you  look." 

Mr.  Gray's  services  were  invoked  in  dressing  the 
now  impatient  child,  and  for  the  twentieth  time  he 
asked  his  wife  whether  this  or  that  garment  but- 
toned up  "  in  front  or  behind,"  Mrs.  Gray  shaking 
her  head  doubtfully  as  she  declared  there  are  some 
things  men  can't  learn." 

Well,  nobody  could  dress  such  a  jumping-jack," 
explained  Mr.  Gray. 

Soon  a  prancing  steed  was  bounding  through  the 
snow  to  the  delight  of  his  young  driver,  who  gave 
him  plenty  of  rein;  Mr.  Gray  heightened  their  joy 
by  the  addition  of  a  string  of  bells,  which,  suggest- 
ing a  buffalo-robe  and  a  whip,  at  once  gave  them  the 
finest  turnout  on  the  street.  But  the  bells  restrained 
the  freedom  of  the  horse;  they  were  heavy,  as  was 
the  robe,  which,  being  too  large,  tired  the  driver  to 
keep  it  in  order.  Others,  having  but  a  wisp  of  pea- 
straw  to  sit  on,  sped  past  with  shouts  and  laughter, 
galling  the  pride  of  our  ambitious  young  friends, 
who,  mortified  and  exhausted,  sank  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Gray  did  full  justice  to  the  buckwheat  pan- 
cakes and  maple  syrup  after  shoveling  snow  in  the 
bracing  air,  but  his  wife  did  little  more  than  taste 
her  breakfast.  An  expression  of  serious  purpose 
stamped  its  spirit  upon  those  about  her.    "  Do  you 
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know  where  the  Kays  live,  George  ?  ^'  she  inquired. 

"  Somewhere  across  the  river, — in  the  east  ward. 
Go  across  the  bridge  and — may  I  not  go  with  you 
and  help  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  you'd  be  late  for  school, — I'll  find  it." 

^'  The  walking  will  be  bad,  mamma ;  hadn't  you 
better  wait  till  near  noon,"  inquired  Martha. 

I'll  enjoy  the  walk  this  splendid  morning;  the 
plow  will  help." 

Hadn't  you  better  wait  till  I  come  back  from 
Hamlin's  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Gray.  I  may  have 
something  interesting  to  tell ;  the  old  fellow  may  sur- 
prise us,  you  know." 

I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  hopeful,  dear,  but  think 
of  that  sick  boy.  And  if  you  accomplish  anything 
of  interest  to  Ray  we  can  well  afford  to  make  another 
trip." 

The  bracing  air  and  the  cheerful  sounds  everywhere 
tended  to  Mrs.  Gray's  enjoyment  of  her  self-im- 
posed task.  What  quantities  of  snow!  Piled  high 
on  each  side  of  the  plank  walk,  she  tripped  along  in 
the  huge  furrow,  with  mind  and  heart  ever  in  advance 
of  her  steps.  Isn't  this  snow  delightful  ?  "  she 
cried  to  Mrs.  Langton,  who  was  directing  her  ser- 
vant in  clearing  a  path. 

Delightful !    Just  wait  a  day  or  two, — such  mud 
as  we'll  have !    Oh,  dear !  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of 
it,"  was  that  lady's  despairing  response. 
Don't  think  of  it,  then,  Mrs.  Langton." 

"  But  just  think  of  the  muddy  steps  and  floors 
we'll  have!  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  one  could  be 
sure  of  good  help  when  it  comes,"  she  continued, 
glancing  at  the  pale  young  girl  who  was  struggling 
in  a  snowbank.    The  latter  flashed  daggers  at  her 
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mistress,  and  Mrs.  Gray,  fearing  a  wordy  alterca- 
tion, started  on. 

Wait  a  minute,"  cried  Mrs.  Langton,  advanc- 
ing with  mincing  steps  as  if  to  avoid  the  pollution  of 
a  snowflake.  "  You  mustn't  mind  William  yester- 
day, Mrs.  Gray;  all  the  Langtons  were  high-strung, 
high-class  people.  It's  in  'em,  Mrs.  Gray  ;  it's  in 
'em,  and  Amelia's  a  Langton  to  the  very  bone.  I'm 
proud  of  the  name  ;  but  Oliver, — well,  I'm  afraid 
he  takes  after  the  Thorndikes.  You  see  he  hasn't 
the  Langton  spirit.  You  saw  him  last  evening, 
didn't  you  ?  And  do  you  think  he  looks  like  a  Lang- 
ton, really  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that  when  I  saw  him. 
He  is  your  boy, — ^you  have  formed  his  character, 
which  is  more  than  looks." 

Mrs.  Langton  could  not  mistake  her  neighbor's 
manner.  But,  Mrs.  Gray,  we  did  all  we  could 
for  Ollie  ;  no  boy  was  ever  raised  better,"  (^^or  more 
frequently,"  thought  the  auditor).  "  He  came  from 
one  of  the  best  families  at  'ome,  the  Langtons — one 
of  'em  was  a  archbishop  once !  " 

Mrs.  Gray  moved  uneasily.  "  Yes ;  we  did  every- 
thing," continued  her  neighbor,  "  everything,  Mrs. 
Gray.  We  had  him  confirmed  years  ago, — Dean 
Blow  himself  confirmed  him.  And  he  has  been  to 
church  always,  until  recently;  he  has  a  Bible  that 
the  Dean  presented  him,  his  name  on  the  inside  in 
the  Dean's  hand-write,  and  he'd  read  '  Amos  Bar- 
ton '  or  ^  Daniel  Boone '  and  such  trash  afore  he'd 
read  it — the  Bible  the  Dean  gave  him!  Many's  a 
time  he's  been  flogged  for  readin'  'em." 

With  this  evidence  of  the  depravity  of  youth  ring- 
ing in  her  ears,  Mrs.  Gray  broke  away  in  a  manner 
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reflecting  adversely  upon  the  testimony  offered.  She 
reproached  herself  for  permitting  so  many  delays  to 
her  purpose.  She  was  soon  on  the  bridge,  from 
which  the  waters  below  looked  unusually  black  this 
morning,  sweeping  on  in  their  long  journey  to  the 
sea.  She  turned  at  the  station,  then  doAvn  obscure 
streets  where  the  deep  snow  made  walking  difficult. 
Seeing  a  man  with  a  Scotch  cap  approaching  she 
recognized  Peter  Stewart,  carrying  a  buck-saw  and 
setting  out  leisurely  to  his  day's  work. 

"  Guid  moarnin'.  Mistress  Gray ;  that  was  a  fine 
fa'  o'  snaw  kem  doon  last  night." 

"  Fine  it  was,  Peter ;  I  never  saw  such  a  quantity 
come  down  in  one  night.  We  had  no  such  sight  in 
the  old  land." 

"  Oh,  wumman  dear !  I've  seen  drefts  ten  feet  deep 
at  hame;  grand  sicht,  yon." 

Do  you  know  where  Mrs.  Ray  lives,  Peter  ?  " 

"  I  do.  D'ye  see  yon  bit  of  a  hoose  next  to  the 
coarner,  wi'  the  picket  fence  roond  ? — That's  the 
spote.  Puir  creetur!  She's  hevin'  anither  blaw  wi' 
the  laddie." 

"  It's  about  the  boy  I  want  to  see  her — ^he's  very 
sick." 

"  Ah,  you  daT\m't  say !  Can  it  be  poassible !  "  and 
he  stood  looking  into  the  snow.  "  I'm  goin'  oot  to 
cut  some  wood  for  Judge  Mead, — I  cut  for  hem 
every  winter,  but  if  she's  needin'  help  tell  her  to  gie 
th'  auld  wumman  a  cry." 

The  house  was  a  small  unpainted  frame,  standing 
on  nine  cedar  posts,  to  the  outside  rows  of  which 
boards  had  been  nailed,  but  most  of  them  had  fallen 
before  a  sudden  demand  for  kindling  wood.  As  a 
result  of  this  sacrifice  of  a  general  to  a  particular 
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utility,  wintry  winds  danced  beneath  the  resounding 
floor  and  sang  weird  songs  whose  burden  appealed  to 
the  imagination.  Several  panes  of  glass  were  shat- 
tered in  the  small  windows,  the  crown  of  a  straw 
hat  supplying  the  place  of  one. 

On  knocking,  a  din  of  barking  dogs  was  suddenly 
raised,  accompanied  by  shouts  of  protest  against  the 
fervor  of  canine  patriotism.  The  door  opened  in  a 
second,  revealing  a  variety  of  animals,  roughly  class- 
ified as  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  all  in  energetic  ri- 
valry for  the  best  point  of  view.  The  dogs,  of  which 
there  were  three,  barked  courageously,  in  the  absence 
of  danger,  while  a  like  number  of  children  vocifer- 
ated orders  for  silence  on  the  part  of  all,  accompany- 
ing their  commands  with  sundry  well-directed  kicks. 
In  the  back-ground  of  the  turbulent  scene  was  a 
brown-faced  woman  whose  dark  eyes  had  not  been 
softened  by  the  alchemy  of  experience,  and  upon  her, 
as  the  center  of  the  kaleidoscopic  circle,  Mrs.  Gray 
tried  to  keep  her  eyes  until  a  lull  in  the  tumult 
seemed  imminent. 

"  Good  morning, — you  are  Mrs.  Ray,  I  believe  ? 
Whisht !  Get  out,  Toby, — ^bad  luck  to  yees ;  give 
that  yelpin'  brute  a  kick,  Andhra, — good  morrow- 
nin' ;  come  in." 

The  visitor  made  her  way  through  the  motley 
throng  as  a  dead  calm  of  staring  curiosity  fell  upon 
the  scene,  Mrs.  Ray  hastily  wiping  off  a  chair  with 
her  apron  and  seating  her  guest  near  the  small,  low- 
ovened  stove  with  all  the  warmth  of  hospitality 
which  her  poverty  allowed.  Toby  and  his  friends 
gathered  round,  the  former  lajdng  his  head  upon  the 
stranger's  lap  as  if  in  apology  for  his  former  inhos- 
pitality.   Mrs.  Gray  stroked  his  head,  while  the  chil- 
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dren  glanced  at  him  with  apparent  envy.  For  their 
late  breakfast  a  large  potato-cake  was  slowly  baking 
over  a  fire  made  of  green  sticks,  which,  being  too 
long  for  the  stove,  let  the  hot  sap  ooze  out  with  a 
hissing  sound  and  drop  to  the  floor  in  a  pool. 

One  end  of  the  room  had  been  partitioned  off  into 
two  small  bed-rooms  with  rough  boards,  innocent  of 
paint  or  paper.  A  huge  bunk  served  as  a  bed  for 
such  of  the  boys  as  could  sleep  peaceably  in  it. 

The  awe  of  the  children  for  the  strange  visitor 
held  them  in  check  for  a  while,  but  their  questions 
and  movements  soon  became  more  systematic  and  in- 
tense, both  having  relation  to  the  meagerly  covered 
table  before  them.  In  vain  Mrs.  Ray  sought  to  re- 
strain them  according  to  her  standard  of  company 
decorum.  They  scrambled  to  their  places  at  the 
table,  securing  at  a  rush,  by  force,  strategy,  or  peti- 
tion, whatever  seemed  most  eatable,  soon  complain- 
ing loudly  of  an  unequal  distribution,  and  quoting 
precedent  for  additional  instalments.  The  dogs 
presented  their  claims,  displaying  a  spirit  of  investi- 
gation similar  to  that  of  their  two-footed  friends, 
from  whom  they  occasionally  received  forcible  in- 
timations that  their  wants  were  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Soon  a  fight  between  two  of  the  brutes 
over  a  bone  dropped  from  above  threatened  to  upset 
the  table,  but  this  possibility  was  ignored  by  the  re- 
spective owners,  who  saw  a  long-standing  problem  of 
canine  superiority  about  to  be  solved.  Yells  of  en- 
couragement greeted  the  combatants  until  Mrs.  Ray, 
whose  strident  voice  had  protested  in  vain,  seized  the 
poker  and  with  a  few  well-aimed  blows  vanquished 
both  of  them,  sending  the  growling  brutes  to  renew 
the  struggle  outside. 
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Mrs.  Gray  sat  mute  with  horror  or  pity  at  the 
scene  before  her.  In  her  face  pain  and  sorrow  came 
and  went  in  succession.  She  was  on  the  point  of  de- 
livering her  message  several  times  when  she  was  sud- 
denly bereft  of  the  will  to  add  another  straw  to  the 
poor  widow's  burden.  She  rose  and  was  about  to 
leave  with  a  heavy  heart  when  baby  Nora,  the  little 
four-year-old,  approached  her  and,  holding  up  her 
hands,  exclaimed  "  Take  me !  "  Her  brown  hair 
hung  in  heavy  rolls  about  her  cheeks,  almost  conceal- 
ing the  dark  eyes  sparkling  beneath. 

Mrs.  Gray,  taking  her  in  her  kindly  lap,  sat  down 
again.  "  Would  'ou  lave  'our  poor  mother  to  go  wid 
the  laady  ?  "  pleaded  the  widow  in  tones  of  unaf- 
fected sadness.  Then  turning  away,  she  exclaimed 
with  a  sigh,  "  They'd  all  be  lavin'  me !  " 

"  Your  husband  is  dead,  Mrs.  Eay  ?  " 

"  He  is,"  was  the  reply,  in  trembling  tones.  "  It's 
goin'  four  years  since  he  left  me  of  a  fine  morro^vnin' 
to  go  to  his  work,  sayin'  to  me,  '  Thank  God  I  have 
a  job,  Sally,'  and  aff  he  wint,  after  kissin'  the  baaby 
in  the  cradle  an'  takin'  his  basket  in  his  hand." 

"  Was  he  killed — I  do  believe  I  remember,  when 
we  first  came  to  Lindsay,  in  a  boiler  explosion, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  that.  The  ingine  he  druv  blew  up  and, 
and — he  niver  knowed  annything,  it  was  so  suddent ! 
They  found  him  as  far  as  yon  fence  away  in  the  tim- 
bers, his  poor  head  all  beat  in  and  his  dear  face,  oh ! 
Can  I  iver  forget  that — "  and  she  could  say  no  more. 

Mrs.  Gray  felt  her  eyes  moistening  and  rebuked 
herself  for  opening  the  old  wound  as  the  desolation 
around  her  was  accounted  for  and  the  widow's  strug- 
gle flashecj  before  her,   AH  her  feelings  of  repul^io^ 
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were  gone  and  a  sense  of  pity  and  respect  was  stirred 
within  her.  Did  you  get  any  help  from  the  mill- 
owners  ? she  inquired. 

"  Oh,  they  were  the  only  ones  to  spake  a  worrud 
against  him.  They  said  he  was  dhrinkin',  when  he 
hadn't  tasted  a  drop  in  a  month.  But  iverybody  said 
they  was  liable,  for  the  boiler  had  a  mill  burn  down 
on  it  in  Peterboro  and  it  wasn't  saafe.  But  there 
wasn't  annyone  to  take  the  law  on  thim  and  so  it 
dhropped  at  that.  And  now  me  oldest  b'y  is  in  jail 
— put  in  yisterday  for  what  he  niver  done ;  as  fine  a 
b'y  as  ye'd  find  in  Victory  county,  so  he  was, — you 
wouldn't  be  hearin'  annything  about  him  ?  " 

I  saw  your  dear  boy  last  evening,  Mrs.  Ray,  and 
he  is  a  fine,  bright-looking  boy." 

D'ye  tell  me  you  saw  him !  Was  you  at  the 
jail?" 

Yes ;  I  went  to  see  Oliver  Langton,  and  learned 
from  him  that  your  boy  was  sick;  but  I'll  send  a 
physician  to  see  him  as  I  go  home  now." 

"  Marcy,  Father,  what'll  become  of  him !  My,  oh, 
my !  What'll  I  be  hearin'  next !  " 

Don't  worry,  Mrs.  Eay ;  I'll  see  that  he's  taken 
care  of." 

Wud  they  let  me  in  to  see  him  ?  " 

Certainly;  just  tell  the  jailer  you  are  Henry 
Ray's  mother  and  he'll  let  you  in.  God  will  reward 
you  for  your  struggles  to  bring  up  your  children, 
Mrs.  Ray.  You  have  wrought  hard  for  them  I'm 
sure." 

"  Oh,  it's  mesilf  that  often  wonders  if  there  he's 
a  God,  or  why  was  my  poor  man  tuk  from  me !  An' 
now  it's  me  b'y,  an'  him  sick, — gone  to  jail !  " 

^'  Yes,  Mrs.  Ray,  there  is  a  God ;  One  that  gives  a§ 
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well  as  takes  away.  We  often  do  not  love  our  dear 
ones,  and  he  takes  them  away  from  us,  and  then  we 
love  our  remaining  friends  better,  and  know  that 
love  of  husband  and  friends  and  children  is  the 
greatest  blessing  of  life.  He  often  does  things  we 
cannot  understand,  but  if  we  keep  on  obeying  him 
he  has  said  '  I  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you,' 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  his  favor  more  from 
now  on.  He  cares  for  you  in  your  present  trouble, — 
don't  you  believe  it,  my  dear  sister  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  belave  it.  It's  so  long  since  I  thought 
of  thim  things  I  don't,  well — it  makes  me  feel  bet- 
ther  to  hear  'ou  talk,  so  it  does.  There's  thim  that's 
got  worse  throubles  than  mesilf.  There  was  a  poor 
man  in  the  next  block,  Elisha  Bates,  I  knowed  him 
well,  so  I  did  ;  and  he  was  tuk  down  wid, — Avid  some 
disease  of  the  t'roat,  an  he  doled,  so  he  did  ;  an'  the 
poor  woman  has  lost  two  of  the  childer,  one  wid  dip- 
thery  an'  one  was  drownded  in  the  river,"  said  the 
widow,  with  feeling. 

The  boys  had  gone  out  with  the  dogs  and  silence 
reigned  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Gray,  still  clinging  to 
Nora,  prayed  for  the  widow,  who  said,  Ou  maakes 
me  loike  to  live  and  do  more  for  the  b'ys,  'ou  does." 

Kissing  Nora's  sweet  face  and  giving  her  a  coin, 
the  visitor  left  the  house,  promising  to  return  at  an 
early  day.  On  her  way  home  she  asked  Doctor  Puf- 
fer to  visit  the  sick  boy  at  once.  As  she  neared  her 
home  she  wondered  how  Mr.  Gray  had  succeeded 
with  Justice  Hamlin,  and  grave  misgivings  occupied 
her  mind.  Would  Oliver  Langton  be  liberated  till 
the  trial  came  ofp  ?  She  walked  fast,  anxious  to  rid 
her  mind  of  uncertainty. 

Mr.  Gray  was  reading  the  morning  Glohe  as  she 
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entered  and  did  not  raise  his  eyes  the  first  second  or 
two,  an  evil  omen.  She  waited  with  beating  heart 
another  second,  and  another,  and  finally,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth,  she  exclaimed,  "  Well  V 

Mr.  Gray  slowly  put  down  the  paper,  remarking 
that  Macdonald  is  not  going  to  let  the  States  for- 
get their  responsibility  for  the  Fenian  Raid, — sharp- 
est man  in  Canada." 

Well,  I'm  not  thinking  about  Macdonald  or  the 
Fenians !  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gray,  with  some  impa- 
tience. What  about  Hamlin — and  Oliver  ?  Did 
you  see  him  ? 

"  Oh,  yes — I  saw  him,  and  by  thunder,  I  never 
want  to  see  him  again !  " 

"  James ! 

"  Well,  I  mean  it,"  he  responded.  "  I  never  got 
such  a  chill  since  the  day  of  Oakley's  funeral !  "  and 
he  hitched  up  his  chair  toward  the  fireplace  as  if  still 
under  a  benumbing  spell. 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  she  urged. 

He  gave  his  head  a  significant  shake,  smiled,  and 
seemed  to  feel  glad  he  was  at  home. 

You  see,  Mary,  it  was  this  way.  When  I  was 
fighting  the  railroad  people  over  that  corn,  I  threw 
a  lot  of  business  into  his  hands  that  might  just  as 
well  have  gone  to  Lasher  for  all  the  good  it  done." 

I  was  afraid  of  that,  dear;  I  was  really  afraid 
you  were  building  up  hopes  that, — well, — go  on." 

Well,  I  went  down  to  the  office  where  he  works, 
when  not  dispensing  justice,  and  there  he  was  cocked 
up  on  a  high  chair,  looking  over  a  book  as  big  as  him- 
self. He  inclined  his  head  forward  to  look  over  his 
specs  at  me  and  he  took  all  the  nerve  out  of  me  at 
once.    Why,  you'd  just  think  he  was  taking  aim  at 
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me  and  that  his  eyes  were  the  muzzles  of  a  double- 
barreled  shot-gun,  loaded  with  slugs.  IVe  looked 
down  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  I'd  sooner  look  at  a 
sunset.  His  eyes,  well — they  went  right  through  me. 
Then  I  began  to  hum  and  haw  and  tremble,  and  as 
soon  as  we  had  saluted  each  other  I  saw  there  was  no 
use  talking  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no 
chance.  I  had  to  stand  outside  the  railing  and  talk 
to  him  at  a  distance ;  well, — a  man  can't  do  business 
of  that  kind,  I  mean — " 

Was  there  no  law,  dear,  that — '' 
"  You  can't  make  the  proposition  you  want  to 
make  across  a  cornfield,  you've  got  to  be  right  be- 
side a  man  and  talk  low,  you  know." 

Well,  what  proposition  did  you  want  to  make, 
James  ?  " 

Why,  ah — I  wanted  to  get  Oliver  out,  I  didn't 
care  much  how,  so  long  as  I  won,  and  I  thought  I 
could  get  in  my  work  with  the  old  man  on  the 
strength  of — " 

Oh,  James!  " 

Oh,  that's  all  right ;  that's  only  business — " 
"  But,  dear,  it  was  not   ^  business/   but  justice 
we—" 

"  That's  only  business,  I  say ;  but  in  this  con- 
founded country,  why,  you  might  as  well  be  in  Eng- 
land itself.  Canadians  are  just  the  screenings  of 
England,  anyway." 

Shame,  James.  You  might  say  the  same  of  the 
States,  especially  of  Virginia — some  fine  screenings 
were  sown  on  Virginian  soil." 

That's  all  right ;  but  this  snobbery  and  dignity 
— it's  un-American  ;  we  don't  want  it  here  any  more 
than  in  the  States." 
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^^I  have  understood  that  George  Washington  was 
a  man  of  great  dignitj^'' 

Oh,  well;  we're  not  talking  about  Washington 
now, — he  was  a  great  man,  but, — well,  he's  dead  any- 
way." 

^'  No,  we're  talking  about  dignity." 

No  matter,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gray  tartly  ;  let  us 
talk  about  Chief  Justice  Hamlin,  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
etc., — will  that  suit  you  ?  " 

Go  on,  my  dear, — and  keep  sweet.  And  what 
did  you  say  ?  " 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  know  just  what  I  did 
say.  I  was  paralyzed;  I  couldn't  have  told  him  my 
own  name  if  he'd  asked  me.  The  trouble  was, — one 
of  the  troubles,  he  just  let  me  do  all  the  talking;  he 
wouldn't  anticipate,  wouldn't  understand,  you  see; 
and  I  stuttered  and  got  red  in  the  face.  Oh,  it  was 
the  tightest  place  I  ever  got  into.  I  couldn't  just 
blurt  out  what  I  wanted  in  plain  terms,  standing 
across  that  railing,  with  his  eyes  boring  holes  through 
me." 

Well,  then,  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

Why,  I've  just  told  you, — he  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing! When  he  did  get  it  through  his  head,  that's 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  on  the  tree,  that  I  wanted 
to  see  him  about  Oliver,  he  said,  ^  You  desire  to  bail 
out  defendant  Langton  ?  '  with  the  air  of  a  lord  chan- 
cellor. ^  No,'  I  said,  ^  not  that  exactly;'  but  he 
must  have  concluded  that  I  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted,  for  he  reached  down  a  book  like  a  dictionary 
and  began  to  leaf  it  over,  mumbling  something  about 
^  procedure  according  to  statute.'  He  could  not,  or 
would  not,  see  that  I  wanted  a  favor." 

And  what  was  the  statute  about  ?  " 
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About  bail  for  offenders  of  this  class.  I  wasn't 
there  to  bail  anybody,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  hadn't 
'  discretionary  power/  and  he  looked  right  through 
me  and  said,  '  I  can  merely  interpret  the  statute.'  " 

"  Can  he  be  bailed  out,  J ames,  or  can  he  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  can  be,  if  I  imderstood  him  right,  and 
I  think  I  did  on  that  one  point/'  replied  Mr.  Gray, 
with  some  uncertainty. 

"  Well,  that's  all  we  can  expect.  If  he  can  be  let 
out,  I'm  sure  his  father  will  sign  the  bond." 

"  He  said  something  about  five  hundred  dollars, 
but  my  impressions  are  not  just  first  class,  really. 
I  believe  Langton  would  sign,  though." 

Mr.  Langton  is  exasperated  over  the  affair,  but 
he  is  a  proud  man,  and  Amelia  is  prostrated  ;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  I  am  hopeful.  I  could  have  told  you  that 
you  could  not  get  him  out  as  a  favor." 

You're  right  and  I'm  wrong,  as  you  always  are/' 
responded  Mr.  Gray,  trying  to  laugh. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  they  should  ask  Mr. 
Langton  to  become  surety  for  his  son,  Mr.  Gray, 
after  much  solicitation,  consenting  to  see  Justice 
Hamlin  once  more. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


CONSOLATION". 

To  the  lonely  prisoners  shut  up  in  the  gloom  of 
the  county  jail  the  joy  of  the  outside  world  failed  to 
come.  The  laughter,  the  shouts  of  merriment,  the 
jingling  sleigh-bells,  and  the  balmy  breath  of  a 
reconciled  sky,  could  not  penetrate  thick  walls  or 
wake  to  ecstasy  the  hearts  behind  them. 

Every  class  of  society  Avas  represented  in  that  jail. 
There  was  the  poacher  who  for  years  had  fattened  off 
the  government  timber  preserves,  in  the  toils  at  last. 
In  a  remote  part  of  the  structure,  in  a  padded  cell, 
was  a  young  man  crazed  by  the  excitement  of  a  popu- 
lar religious  revival.  The  sin  of  Cain  had  there  its 
victim,  though  he  fared  not  so  well  with  the  code. 
The  crime  of  being  old  and  poor  submissively  waited 
upon  coimty  statesmen  or  death  for  a  stroke  of 
mercy,  while  a  young  woman  basely  betrayed,  de- 
spair and  anguish  on  her  brow,  must  soon  confront 
an  ancient  law  on  a  capital  charge.  The  greedy  pub- 
lican was  there,  who  had  sold  drink  to  the  country's 
Indian  wards.  There  lurks  in  the  breast  of  the  civ- 
ilized red  man  the  ancient  Devil  of  savagery,  who, 
upon  the  intoxication  of  his  humanized  master,  re- 
asserts his  sway  over  him  and  falls,  an  avenging 
ISTemesis,  upon  his  pale-faced  foes,  and  to  control 
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tills  spirit  the  sentinel  Indian  must  have  the  aid  of 
the  white  man's  government. 

Over  the  spirits  of  all  the  gloomy  stillness  of  the 
penitential  pile  brooded  heavily,  expressing  deep 
sighs  from  their  anguished  hearts  as  the  slow  hours 
trudged  by.  It  was  about  noon  that  day  when  the 
military-looking  Doctor  Puffer  reached  the  cell  of 
Harry  Ray,  whom  he  found  in  much  distress.  ^'  Ah, 
my  boy,  it's  fortunate  for  you  I  was  called ;  my  long 
experience  in  the  American  war  has  made  me  famil- 
iar with  this  type  of  congestion.  Let  me  see  your 
tongue.  Ah  !  stomach  out  of  whack,  eh  ? — must  give 
you  something  to  tone  up  your  liver,  too, — a  little 
calomel,  I  guess,  with  something  for  the  nerves,"  and 
he  proceeded  to  compound  his  prescription  with  the 
directness  of  omniscience.  "  Take  a  swig  of  that 
every  two  hours  and  this  powder  when  you  go  to  bed 
to-night,"  was  his  parting  direction,  and  he  passed 
out  of  the  jail  five  minutes  after  entering  it. 

No  one  had  visited  Oliver  Langton  that  forenoon, 
yet  he  was  not  disappointed.  Had  it  not  been  a 
school-day  he  would  have  hoped  for  a  visit  from 
some  of  his  school-mates,  possibly  the  principal  him- 
self. 

Across  the  corridor,  nearly  opposite  his  cell,  was 
the  young  woman  referred  to  above,  and  her  dis- 
tress made  him  forget  his  own.  My  God !  "  she 
Avould  exclaim  in  her  agony,  wringing  her  hands 
pitiably.  Mother !  Oh,  mother !  Can't  you  help 
me,  can't  you  help  me? — just  like  you  used  to  do 
when  I  was  a  little  girl  on  your  lap.  Father,  won't 
you  help  me?  Take  me  in  your  strong  arms  again 
■ — take  me  once  more  and  let  me  die  in  your  dear 
nrms!  Is  this  a  dream,  or  am  I  really  in  jail? — My 
dear  babe^  how  could  I^  how  could  I  do  it !  " 
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And  thus  she  burst  forth  in  uncontrollable  gusts 
of  terror  and  despair  which  wrought  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  all  who  heard  her.  Could  they  have  become 
her  jury  there  would  have  been  a  prompt  answer  to 
her  appeal  for  mercy,  so  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
human  infirmity  are  those  whose  feet  have  not  al- 
ways w^alked  in  plain  paths.  Langton  was  especially 
moved,  for  he  had  a  tender  heart  for  the  sorrowing, 
when  they  chanced  to  fall  under  his  eye.  This  was 
a  new  phase  of  life  to  him;  in  the  last  four  days  he 
had  lived  as  many  years.  Deep  into  the  fiber  of  his 
being  had  their  brand  been  burnt,  exposing  nerves 
and  centers  of  feeling  which  he  never  before  had 
known  the  existence  of.  What  meaning  he  now  put 
into  certain  words — choice,  habit,  deeds!  "Most 
men  are  walking  in  their  sleep,"  thought  he,  "  sur- 
rounded by  possibilities,  facing  to-morrows,  they 
never  dream  of.  Is  life  all  a  game  of  chance,  or  is 
there  a  rule,  as  there  are  rules  of  mathematics,  to 
guide  conduct  to  unerring  conclusions  ?  One  false 
step,  yea,  what  seems  an  innocent  step,  and  the  soul 
is  undone  forever !  Oh,  oh  !  he  echoed  the  despair- 
ing cry  from  across  the  corridor.  "  What  can  I  do 
to  be  sure?  It's  a  late  beginning  to  make  in  jail, — 
better  here  than — .  By  the  help  of  God,  if  God 
there  be,  let  me  not  make  shipwreck  of  this  venture. 
Life!  Is  not  this  the  greatest  of  all  problems?  Is 
there  a  best  way  ?  "    And  he  thought  on. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  that  the  prisoners  were 
startled  by  a  disturbance  at  the  door  of  the  jail.  It 
marked  the  arrival  of  a  new  prisoner  who,  delirious 
with  intoxication,  yelled,  sang,  laughed — anything 
to  give  expression  to  his  condition  of  mind.  As  the 
jailer  entered  with  his  new  charge,  the  occupants  of 
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the  cells  peered  through  the  latticed  doors  at  the 
boisterous  fellow  who  seemed  in  no  wise  grieved  at 
his  loss  of  liberty.  He  paused  in  front  of  Langton's 
cell  and  shot  a  few  hasty  glances  within,  as  if  to  de- 
termine the  quality  of  his  future  neighbors.  He  was 
a  light-haired,  broad-shouldered  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  whose  step,  though  his  limbs  were  like  the 
trunks  of  trees,  was  as  light  as  a  cat's.  It  was  a  way- 
w^ard  soul  that  looked  out  through  those  gray-blue 
eyes,  and  Langton  recognized  the  well-known  form  T/, 
of  Tom  Benson,  now  committed  for  the  thirty-fourth 
time.  Every  man  in  the  county  knew  Tom.  A 
carousing,  reckless  victim  of  drink  from  the  south 
of  England  who  gave  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  he 
was,  in  his  sober  moments,  kind  and  industrious,  his 
chief  diversion  being  the  questionable  one  of  "  scrap- 
ping,'' to  indulge  in  which  he  would  leave  the  most 
appetizing  meal.  For  the  price  of  a  drink,  the  far- 
mer, benumbed  after  a  cold  ride,  would  hire  Tom 
to  unload  his  grain,  and  to  see  him  walk  off  with  a 
bag  of  wheat  under  each  arm  as  though  it  were  chaff, 
furnished  a  nucleus  for  many  a  legend.  Often  had 
he  secured  lodging  by  indulging  his  propensity  for 
knocking  reputable  citizens  off  the  sidewalk,  an  ex- 
ercise that  was  sorely  disappointing  to  him  if  his 
stalwart  victim  failed  to  retaliate. 

Langton  was  at  once  interested  in  the  man,  and 
wished  that  the  newcomer  could  show  him  some 
points  with  the  gloves.  Glad  at  first  to  welcome  such 
a  neighbor,  Benson  being  placed  in  an  adjoining  cell, 
he  was  soon  dismayed  by  the  fellow's  dancing,  yell- 
ing, etc.,  though  he  at  last  fell  to  singing  snathches 
of  songs  in  a  baritone  of  compensating  richness.  A 
favorite  stanza  ran : 
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There  goes  a  load  of  clever  young  chaps, 
I'm  sorry  for  to  say  ; 

They're  going  for  crimes  that  they  have  done, 
And  they're  bound  for  Botany  Bay." 

It  was  rendered  with  such  feeling  and  richness  of 
tone  that  a  volley  of  applause,  accompanied  by  nu- 
merous requests  to  continue,  greeted  the  singer  from 
the  different  cells. 

Quieting  down  after  a  time,  he  approached  the 
front  of  his  cell,  close  to  the  partition,  and  in  a  low 
and  considerate  voice  called  to  his  young  neighbor: 

Young  feller !  Hey,  young  feller !  Wat  be  you  in 
f er,— till-tappin'  ?  " 

Langton  flushed  at  the  import  of  the  question,  but 
he  replied  kindly.  jSTo,  Tom ;  I  am  charged  with 
helping  other  boys  to  take  money,  but  I  am  as  inno- 
cent as  you  are." 

Ah,  Lord  'Amlin  clapped  you  in,  s'pose,  eh  ? 
'E'd  send 's  hown  father  to  the  mill,  'e  would.'' 

"  Hamlin  did  the  business,  and  dirty  business  he 
made  of  it,"  replied  Langton  slowly.  A  magistrate 
should  use  some  care  and  not  disgrace  a  person  this 
way." 

"  Hi  can't  object  to'm  for  my  part.  The  'Squire 
has  gived  me  many  a  week's  lodgin's,  more's  the 
pity." 

"  What  are  you  in  for,  Tom — on  a  spree  ?  " 
Naw.  Hi  wanted  lodgin's  wi'  Boynton  and  he 
hoffered  me  a  stall  in's  stable !  Hi'll  be  blowed  if  it 
didn't  rile  me  a  bit,  and  hi  clained  out  the  'ouse. 
Dougall  'appened  along  and  hi  says,  ^  Haleck,  hi'll 
go  wi'  ye  quietly  if  ye'll  gimme  a  good  bed.'  So  hi 
spent  the  night  in  the  caage,  and  'ere  hi  am  in  my 
hown  room, — it's  allays  saved  for  me." 
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YouVe  been  round  the  world  a  good  deal,  haven^t 
you,  Tom  ? 

That  I  'ave,  me  lad.  Brought  up  in  the  hold 
country  and  transported  for  poachin',  hi  spent  fower 
years  in  Australia — fower  years." 

"  What  part  of  Australia  were  you  in 
Tom  ? 

The  Bay — Botany  Bay ;  ye  'eard  me  singin' 
'  Botany  Bay  '  a  bit  ago  ?  Well,  hi've  been  through 
the  mill,  hi  'ave,  treadmill  and  all.  Hi  was  sent  out 
for  stealin'  a  pheasant  and  we  was  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  days  'board  ship;  hi'll  never  forget  'em, 
seventy-six  on  us,  all  oonder  guard." 

I  wish  you'd  sing  that  song  through  for  us  all, 
Tom,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Agreed,"  was  the  ready  reply,  and  having  made 
a  few  preparatory  clearings  of  his  throat,  and  step- 
ping back  toward  the  middle  of  his  cell,  he  poured 
forth  in  a  fresh,  rich  voice  the  searching  strains  of 
the  old  song.  Memory  stirred  in  every  tone;  every 
sigh  was  hushed,  and  all  hearts  were  brought  to  the 
singer's  feet. 

"  Poor  fellow !  "  sighed  Langton,  and  he  wished 
he  could  grasp  Tom's  hand.  What  storms  have 
broken  upon  him,  what  a  life  he  has  led !  "  He 
thought  of  the  waste  of  power  that  goes  on  in  this 
world,  where  men  of  parts  consecrated  to  humanity 
are  so  rare.  This  poor  fellow,  with  a  physique  that 
Hercules  might  have  envied,  could  have  sung  mil- 
lions into  a  glimpse  of  a  higher  and  sweeter  life  and 
given  them  a  revelation  of  the  rhythmic  beauties  of 
the  world  of  sound.  Song  after  song  he  sang,  pour- 
ing out  to  his  delighted  hearers  the  garnered  inspira- 
tions of  a  bygone  day,  the  memories  of  home  and 
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country,  the  mother's  heart,  the  yearnings  of  the 
camp,  the  solace  of  the  sea.  The  singer  enjoyed  the 
exercise  and  needed  no  urging  ;  the  interruption  of  a 
meal  was  regretted  by  all.  Langton  was  pleased 
now  to  have  so  interesting  a  neighbor.  He  had  not 
dreamed  that  concealed  in  those  rags  was  a  spark  of 
fire  capable  of  giving  forth  an  enchanting  glow. 

After  their  meal,  Benson  showing  a  disposition  to 
visit,  Langton  asked  him  concerning  an  incident  of 
recent  occurrence.  "  Tom,  what  was  that  story  about 
your  putting  Dougall  into  the  lockup  ? A  guttural 
laugh  came  from  beyond  the  partition.  "  Tell  me 
about  that,  Tom." 

"  A'right,"  was  the  prompt  response,  accompanied 
by  a  preliminary  blowing  of  his  nose  and  clearing  of 
his  throat.  "  You  see,  Haleck  'ad  been  showing  off 
a  bit  w'en  'e  hinvited  me  to  go  wi'  'im,  and  hi 
thought  as  'ow  it  'ould  serve  the  bloke  right  if  I'd 
pop  'im  hinto  the  caage  for  the  night.  Well,  hi 
walked  aloong  wi'  'im  like  a  lamb,  as  I  allays  did, 
wantin'  a  bed,  and  w'en  we  got  to  the  door  o'  the 
bloomin'  caage,  'e  'auled  out  the  key  to  unlock  it, 
and  joost  as  'e  toorned  the  bolt  hi  'ad  stepped  back 
a  bit  and  hi  gived  'im  a  shove  as  sent  'im  'ead  fore- 
most hon's  'ands  and  knees  hon  the  floor.  Quick  as 
wink  hi  shut  the  door  and  'ad  'im  like  a  rat  in  a  trap. 
Hi  put  the  key  in  my  pooket  and  wished  'im  pleasant 
dreams  and  made  for  Boynton's,  told  'em  w'at  hi  'ad 
done  and  showed  'em  the  key.  Hiverybody  hoffered 
to  treat  me  on  the  'ead  on't,  but  hi  took  only  six 
w'iskies,  'cause  hi  knowed  as  'ow  I  'ad  a  ticklish  job 
hon  me  'ands.  So,  next  mornin',  hi  went  up  to's 
'ouse  and  hi  says  to  Mrs.  Dongall,  says  I,  soberlike, 
^  Were's  Haleck? '  She  says,  '  Tom,  Tom,  hi  don't 
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know,  'aven't  see  'im  since  yisterday  mornin'  ! 
^Maybe  ^e's  been  killed  by  the  bloomin'  Fenians/ 
says  hi.    '  You  don't  think  it  possible/  says  she,  wi' 
'er  'eart  in  'er  mouth.    'Ave  you  seen  'im,  Tom,  any- 
wheres ? ' 

"  At  last  hi  said  as  'ow  hi  knowed  they  put  'im  in 
the  lockup  the  night  afore  and  hi  was  near  bein'  put 
in  myself ;  that  hi'd  'ad  a  big  tussle  wi'  'em  to  save 
Haleck — and  so  hon.  She  hoffered  me  ivery  cent  i' 
the  'ouse  to  get  'im  out  and  gived  me  the  baby  to 
^old  w'iles  she  runs  i'  the  'ouse  and  takes  a  dollar 
'n  a-half  out'n  the  clock  an'  'ands  me.  Then  she  says 
she'd  give  me  more,  but  Haleck  'ad  all  the  money  i' 
the  'ouse  in's  pooket, — an'  she  would,  too.  Then  hi 
says,  '  hi  put  Haleck  in  myself  an'  'ere's  the  key,  ha, 
ha,"  and  a  loud  laugh,  preceded  by  a  guttural  sound 
as  of  strangulation,  rang  out  into  the  corridor. 
And  you  handed  her  the  key,  did  you  ?  " 

^-JSTot  a  bit  o'  me.  She  raved  round  a  w'ile  an' 
w'en  she  cooled  off,  hi  says,  ^  I  must  'ave  a  bite  o' 
something  t'eat;  hi'm  too  weak  to  travel  's  far  as 
the  caage  wi'out  breakfast,'  an'  she  flew  back  into  the 
'ouse,  takin'  the  baby  wi'  'er  this  time,  mind  ye,  an' 
fetched  me  a  happle  pie  as  'ud  melt  in  yer  mouth, — ■ 
a  whole  pie !  Then  hi  offs  to  the  caage.  Hi  knocks 
hon  the  door  and  Haleck  says,  says  'e,  '  Who's 
theere  ? '  Hi  says,  ^  Hi'm  Tom  Benson,  the  new  con- 
stable,— constahulus  constabulorum,— hi  studied 
Latin  w'en  a  lad,  ye  see.  'E  coorsed  me  oop  'ill  an' 
down  dale,  w'at  'e  wouldn't  do  to  me  w'en  'e  got 
hout.  That  was  the  best  part  on't.  Hi  'ad  sobered 
oop  a  bit,  thinking  hi  might  'ave  a  bit  of  a  fight  hon 
me  'ands  w'en  hi  let'n  out.  Then  hi  says,  says  hi, 
^  How  much'll  ye  give  me  to  let  ye  out,  Haleck  ? ' 
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'E  says,  ^  Not  a  red,  an'  hi'U  lick  'ell  out'n  ye  w'en 
hi  do  get  out/  h-a,  h-a,  ha.  '  Now/  hi  says^  '  Haleck, 
it's  my  turn  to  be  warder  o'  this  keep ;  hi'm  'ere  hon 
business  of  state,  an'  bein'  a  man  of  hactions  rayther 
than  woords,  hi  'an't  got  no  time  to  fool  away  wi' 
prisoners'  talk.  Now,  if  you  want  to  get  hout,  talk 
tin,  as  they  say  in  Cornwall.  Wat'll  ye  gimme  to 
hopen  the  door? '  That  brought'n  to  time.  ^  Come, 
come,'  says  'e,  '  two  dollars,  Tom,  if  ye'll  niver 
breathe  it  in  Lindsay.'  '  Make  it  five,'  says  hi. 
'  Can't  do  it/  says  'e ;  ^  hi  'aven't  anoother  cent.' 
'  Five  dollars,'  says  hi,  '  or  stay  anoother  day.  Hi've 
business  in  court  this  mornin'  and  can't  come  back 
afore  to-morrow.'  'E  says,  '  Hi  tell  ye,  Tom,  the 
Missus's  got  hall  the  money  at  the  'ouse — ^be  reason- 
able.' But  hi  'ad  'im  theere,  and  so  hi  telled  'n.  At 
last  'e  said,  '  All  right ;  '  he'd  give  me  five  if  hi'd 
niver  tell  a  sowl  in  ten  years.  '  Agreed,'  says  hi, 
and  'e  pushed  the  stuff  through  the  keyhole.  Then 
hi  telled  'im  as  'ow  hi'd  let  the  cat  out'n  the  bag  at 
Boynton's  the  night  afore,  and  'e  swore  a  blue  streak. 
Hi  says,  '  Now  Haleck,  if  ye'd  like  a  little  in  my 
line,  hi'll  take  ye  hon,'  an'  hi  spit  hon  me  'ands 
ready  fer  a  go.  But  'e  couldn't  get  oop  steam.  Hi 
felt  bad,  but  it  wasn't  no  use — it  wasn't  in  'im.  Hi 
'ad  six  an'  a  'alf  in  me  pocket,  the  best  daay's  woork 
since  hi  was  in  Californy;  it  keeped  me  in  whiskey 
nigh  on  to  a  week." 

Langton  was  surprised  to  find  himself  laughing 
during  the  course  of  the  narration,  the  first  time  in 
a  week.  He  wished  he  could  only  do  something  to 
helr>  poor  Benson.  But  what  could  he  do,  himself  in 
lail,  helpless  and  all  but  friendless?  He  soon  found 
himself  counseling  his  neighbor  with  all  the  sin- 
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cerity  of  a  preacher,  and  giving  him  all  he  had  to 
give — advice.  ^'  Why  don't  you  give  up  whiskey, 
Tom  ?  It  is  the  cause  of  all  your  misery  and  is  kill- 
ing you  every  day  ? 

What's  the  hodds  ?  Humanity  can  spare  me ;  the 
sooner  I  go  the  better  for  the  world.'' 

Oh,  no,  Tom ;  you  could  be  happy  and  have  a 
host  of  friends." 

Na  ;  ye  can't  put  young  roots  in  a  hold  tree, — 
it  goes  hon  buddin'  and  fruitin'  same  as  iver,  and  ye 
can't  change  the  fruit." 

Well,  but  you  can  graft  on  new  buds  and  so 
bring  forth  good  fruit,"  replied  Langton,  interested 
to  find  himself  moralizing. 

Na,  na ;  ye  can't  graft  a  happle  on  a  thorn.  Ye 
must  'ave  stock  and  graft  o'  the  same  sap  or  there's 
no  bud  and  no  fruit.  No  good  seed  grows  in  me.  Hi 
am  worse  as  man  than  boy;  if  ye  go  so  far,  nothin^ 
can  stop  ye.  The  woorld  is  down  on  me,  as  it's  down 
on  iverybody  as  is  not  strong  inside.  Hi  broke  me 
moother's  'eart  an'  sent  me  father  to  the  work-us,  and 
the  sooner  I'm  done  wi'  the  world  the  better  for  both 
on  us." 

But,  Tom,  you  owe  the  world  the  debt  of  a  happy 
life;  your  mother's  dying  wish  was  that  you  might 
turn  from  such  a  way,"  urged  Langton,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  say. 

Hi  owe  the  world  nothing.  It  took  me  and  made 
me  w'at  hi  am,"  was  the  prompt  and  almost  savage 
response.  "  Ye  can't  woork  against  fate, — ^better  be 
wise  and  not  try.  The  last  time  hi  iver  seed  me 
moother  she  was  standin'  side  the  cart  as  was  to 
taake  me  hoff  to  be  transported.  She  said  ^  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  boy.    Promise  me  you'll  come 
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back  to  England  and  do  better^ — 1  still  love  you.' 
The  tears  was  rainin'  down  her  face  as  she  took  me 
'ands  wi'  the  darbies  on  in  both  of  'ers  an'  kissed 
'em  hover  and  hover  again, — it  breaks  me  oop  a  bit — 
w'en  hi  think  on't/'  and  his  voice  trembled  and  his 
deep  chest  heaved  with  feeling.  Hi  promised  'er, 
an'  kept  me  promise ;  but  w'en  hi  got  back  to  the  old 
spot,  moother  was  dead,  and,  as  hi  said  afore,  father 
was  in  the  work'us.  Hi  woorked  in  the  mines  ten 
months  to  put  oop  a  tombstun,  for  she  was  the  honly 
friend  hi  iver  'ad  i'  this  world.  Hi  tell  e'  w'en  a 
booy  loses  'is  moother  'e  'asn't  much  left  i'  this 
world  'ceptin'  w'at's  inside  'n.  Hi  'ad  'er  last 
woords  to  me  put  hon  the  stone :  ^Remember,  I  still 
love  you/  Hi  took  ship  wi'out  goin'  to  see  me  father, 
an',  of  coorse,  'e's  oonder  the  sod  afore  this,  an'  hi'll 
be  wi'  'im  afore  long,  hi  'ope." 

His  young  auditor  could  not  say  a  word  in  re- 
sponse. Benson  had  not  had  one  chance  to  his  own 
hundred,  yet  they  were  in  jail  together.  A  train  of 
bewildering  reflections  and  resolutions  were  stirred 
within  him.  He  was  astonished  that  society  so  sim- 
ple as  that  in  which  he  had  been  reared  should  pos- 
sess a  phase  so  revolting  and  pitiable  as  was  revealed 
to  him  the  last  two  days,  suggesting  a  clock  whose 
minute  hand  is  fast,  but  whose  hour  hand  is  slow. 
Yet  he  felt  a  relief  in  thinking  of  the  ills  of  others 
a  while,  and  forgetting  his  own.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  principal  of  the  high  school  was  shown 
to  his  cell  with  marked  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
jailer. 

This  elderly  Englishman,  whose  learning  was  said 
to  be  prodigious,  entered  the  cell  with  a  promptness 
quite  tonic  to  Langton's  jaded  mind,  saying  in  a 
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jocular  manner,  "  This  is  a  fine  place  to  find  one  of 
my  boys,  and  the  '  Protector  '  at  that/'  and  grasp- 
ing his  pupil's  hand  heartily.  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  about  it  till  yesterday,  Oliver ;  this  is  unfortu- 
nate— tell  me  all  about  it,"  a  request  that  was 
brokenly  complied  with. 

"  Why  didn't  you  speak  out  vigorously  in  your  de- 
fense and  show  'Squire  Hamlin  you  were  in  ear- 
nest ?  I'm  afraid  you  are  here  largely  through  tim- 
idity, my  boy !  " 

"  I  know  I  was  lame  there,  but  it  was  so  different 
before  a  magistrate ;  I  trembled  like  a  leaf." 

"  That's  the  way  with  so  many  people^  both  here 
and  in  England.  They  think  a  court-room  is  a  place 
of  execution  and  the  magistrate  a  hangman,  when 
both  are  sacredly  devoted  to  the  defense  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  the  just  against  the  unjust.  Why, 
man,  I  once  saw  two  boys  in  a  court-room  in  N^ew 
York,  charged  with  snow-balling,  and  they  talked 
up  to  the  '  Justice,'  as  they  called  him,  as  if  they 
were  the  plaintiffs.    I  admired  them." 

Silence  followed,  Langton  being  in  no  mood  to  do 
his  share  of  the  talking.  Presently  Mr.  Hudspeth 
continued :  Can  you  not  be  bailed  out,  Oliver  ?— 
That  offense  is  bailable  in  Upper  Canada — do  you 
know  anything  about  that  ?  " 

I  do  not,  but  Mrs.  Gray  has  suggested  it." 

^^That  matter  must  be  looked  up.  What  is  your 
father  doing  for  you  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Hudspeth,  my  father  is  inclined  to  criti- 
cise me  and  regard  this  trouble  as  the  result  of  my 
associations,"  replied  Langton,  with  some  hesitation. 

Indeed !  "  was  the  slowly  uttered  response.  I 
think  I'd  better  see  the  Grays  ;  you  ought  to  be  out 
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if  you  can  be  admitted  to  bail.  I'll  go  right  over 
there  now." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hudspeth ;  you  are  very  kind. 
How  does  school  go  this  week  ? inquired  Langton 
as  his  visitor  rose  to  go. 

"  We  all  miss  you,  especially  in  Virgil.  You 
ought  to  hear  Mead  scanning.  He  said  yesterday 
that  Virgil  imitated  Dante." 

"  What  is  the  question  in  the  Junius  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  The  Quebec  Resolutions,  I  believe, — everybody 
is  primed.  Judge  Mead  will  preside;  I  wish  you 
could  be  there." 

"  It  will  be  hard  for  me  to  go  back  after  this," 
slowly  observed  Langton,  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I'll  be  careful  to  show 
the  pupils  that  you  have  my  confidence  and  respect. 
Few,  if  any,  I  am  sure,  entertain  other  than  the 
kindest  feelings  for  you,  and  they  will  prove  it 
should  you  be  bailed." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Hudspeth,"  rejoined 
Langton,  who  had  not  acquired  the  gracious  art  of 
adequately  expressing  his  gratitude.  His  shaky 
voice  however,  was  eloquent  of  thanks,  and  when  he 
stumbled  through  some  words  about  never  forgetting 
something,  his  effort  touched  his  visitor,  who  was 
soon  off,  saying,  "  Good-by,  Langton ;  remember  I'm 
with  you  in  this  affair." 

Oliver  was  alone  with  his  thoughts  once  more, 
and  he  had  a  numerous  and  interesting  company,  un- 
bidden guests  who  jostled  one  another  to  win  his 
recognition,  yet  yielding  place  to  memory.  He  re- 
called the  story  he  had  heard  when  a  child  about  an 
angel  appearing  and  loosening  the  chains  of  a  man 
ill  prison       setting  him  free.   He  bad  li^v^r  mm 
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an  angel,  yet  surely  he  had  been  visited  by  loving 
spirits  that  had  performed  angelic  offices,  sharing  his 
heavy  load,  opening  his  prison  door.  Energised  by 
the  words  and  personality  of  his  teacher,  he  took 
new  hope  of  aid  from  home  and  a  speedy  reunion 
with  his  classmates  on  the  hill. 
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Again  and  again  Mrs.  Gray  went  to  the  window 
to  look  for  her  husband^  who  had  reluctantly  visited 
Justice  Hamlin  a  second  time  concerning  bail.  She 
put  on  her  coat  and  hood  that  she  might  be  ready  to 
go  to  Langton's  promptly,  and  partly  to  make  the 
time  go  faster.  At  last  he  appeared  roimd  a  corner, 
and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  went  througli  her  as  she 
saw  him  wave  a  large  blue  envelope  at  her  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"  Five  hundred  dollars !  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  looking  somewhat  reconciled  to  the 
manners  and  methods  of  the  little  magistrate,  and 
as  he  laid  the  document  on  the  table  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  children  might  see  that  man's  writ- 
ing; he  wrote  it  fast  too,  for  him." 

It  was  an  imposing-looking  instrument  that  Mrs. 
Gray  examined,  blue,  and  surmounted  by  the  lion 
and  unicorn,  with  which  her  eye  was  long  familiar. 
Something  about  it  seemed  to  interest  her,  for  Mr. 
Gray  remarked  that  she  was  more  concerned  with 
the  ^^illustrations''  than  with  the  text,  whereupon 
she  explained,  with  a  trace  of  emotion,  that  it  re- 
minded her  of  another  document,  bearing  a  red  seal 
and  the  same  "  illustrations,"  her  father  used  to 
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prize.  ^^I  wonder  what  ever  became  of  it !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, as  her  eye  wandered  down  the  page. 

Yes ;  Oliver  could  be  bailed,  and  the  bond,  with  a 
few  spaces  to  be  filled  up,  was  in  her  hand. 

Without  delay,  they  started  to  Langton's,  yet  not 
without  some  misgivings.  "  What  if  he  will  not 
sign  it !     exclaimed  Mr.  Gray  dubiously. 

"  What,  indeed !  "  was  the  only  response,  as  they 
passed  through  their  neighbor's  gate. 

I'll  not  be  surprised  if  he  shouldn't,"  continued 
he.  He  is  a  mulish  old  fellow,  and  I  wouldn't  put 
it  past  him  to  flare  up  and  make  a  fool  of  himself,'' 
an  opinion  that  brought  forth  only  a  sigh. 

On  entering  the  house,  they  found  that  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  was  out  at  the  stable,  and  W^illie  was  sent  to 
bring  him  in,  "  Humph !  "  he  exclaimed  when  in- 
formed that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  wished  to  see  him. 
^'  What  do  they  want  now  ?  Some  favor,  I'll  be 
bound.  Well,  they'll  see.  These  people  that  are 
always  sticking  their  noses  into  other  folk's  busi- 
ness need  a  snub  ;  Yankees,  too,  Yankees  and  Irish. 
Canada  knows  what  they'll  do.  He  is  not  so  bad  ; 
but  that  woman!  If  there  were  a  few  more 
like  her  in  Lindsay  I'd  move — something  about  that 
hound  of  a  boy,  I  s'pose." 

Muttering  these  wayward  fancies,  he  entered  the 
kitchen,  where  he  found  Sarah  in  a  boiling  rage, 
stirring  the  clothes-line  about  in  a  tub   of  water. 

What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  ?  "  he  asked,  in 
tones  of  alarm. 

Washing  the  clothes-line,  sir,"  was  the  ready 
reply. 

^^Washing  it  ?    What  for  ?  " 
That's  what  I'd  like  to  know.   I  was  just  puttin' 
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a  stitch  in  my  new  garibaldi  for  to-night  and  she 
says,  says  she,  '  Sarah/  after  lookin'  round,  '  you'd 
better  wash  the  clothes-line/  says  she,  '  I  think — " 

"  Sarah,  I  must  insist  on  more  respectful  lan- 
guage when  you  speak  of  your  mistress,''  interrupted 
Mr.  Langton  curtly. 

"  All  right ;  she  said  anyway — " 

"  Your  mistress  said,"  almost  shouted  Mr.  Lang- 
ton. 

"  Well,  your  mistress  will  be  wantin'  me  to  wash 
the  soap  next/'  and  she  went  on  swirling  the  line. 
Mr.  Langton  glared  at  her,  and  then  at  the  line. 
Just  then  Mrs.  Langton  appeared  to  see  if  her  hus- 
band were  coming  yet,  and  seeing  him  in  the  kitchen, 
glanced  at  his  feet,  saying,  I  hope  you  have  cleaned 
your  feet." 

"  Never  mind  my  feet  ;  you're  just  a  little  too  par- 
ticular,— see  this  line  being  ruined  ?  " 

Sarah  then  soused  the  line  with  energy.  "  Well, 
dear,  it  was  out  in  that  awful  snow-storm  and  looked 
gray." 

"  Gray,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Langton  contemptuously, 
the  word  reviving  unpleasant  ideas.  He  pushed  on 
into  the  parlor,  for  he  was  anxious  to  have  a  disa- 
greeable duty  over  with  at  once.      He  made  one 

good-day  "  do  for  both  of  his  visitors,  at  whom  he 
shot  a  cold  glance.  They  were  quite  friendly  in 
manner,  as  he  expected  them,  but  they  were  wasting 
their  sweetness.  Why  should  he  be  disturbed  in  the 
congenial  exercise  of  braiding  his  horse's  tail  by 
these  benevolent  creatures  who  fear  that  the  earth 
may  wander  from  its  proper  path  if  they  are  not  on 
guard  ?  He  strode  over  to  the  lounge  by  the  window 
and,  sitting  down,  became  mightily  interested  in  the 
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monotonous  white  that  everywhere  met  his  eye. 
Then  he  punched  up  the  fire  with  unwonted  thor- 
oughness, while  Mr.  Gray  made  indisputable  obser- 
vations concerning  the  great  snow-fall.  One  side 
awaited  the  rising  of  the  curtain ;  the  other  could 
not  order  it  up — not  yet.  The  clock  ticked  unus- 
ually loud.  Minutes  passed — ten,  fifteen,  twenty. 
Then  Mr.  Gray  cleared  his  throat  and  his  wife  cast 
an  expectant  glance  at  him  ;  but  he  spoke  of  the  big 
bridge  at  Montreal,''  that  was  all.  Mrs.  Gray's 
countenance  fell,  but  she  charitably  attributed  her 
husband's  incapacity  to  his  experience  with  Mr. 
Hamlin. 

Twenty-five  minutes !  Poor  Mrs.  Gray !  She  had 
not  felt  like  that  since  she  was  a  little  girl  and  went 
to  the  rector's  for  a  character  "  for  a  friend  who 
was  leaving  for  America.  The  'Squire  and  his 
daughters  were  visiting  there,  and  she  was  so  timid 
that  she  could  not  make  known  her  errand,  and  re- 
turned empty-handed.  Thirty  minutes!  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  was  writhing  in  torture.  He  wanted  to  finish 
that  horse's  tail.  Mrs.  Gray  was  casting  significant 
looks  at  her  husband,  but  he  would  not  understand. 
Thirty-five  minutes!  At  last  unmistakable  evidence 
of  Mr.  Langton's  intention  to  break  away  impelled 
Mrs.  Gray  to  break  the  heavy  stillness. 

"  Mr.  Langton,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Hamlin  and  he 
will  let  Oliver  out  on  a  bond  of  five  hundred  dollars ; 
we  have  come  over  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  go  on 
his—" 

"  Mrs.  Gray,  I  told  you  yesterday  my  mind  on 
this  business.  I  wouldn't  go  on  his  bond  for  five 
shillings.  He'll  stay  there  till  he  rots  before  I'll 
interfere.   He  has  disgraced  hi§  f amily^  and  his  m- 
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tePj  and, — I  won't ;  no,  sir ;  not  for  five  pence.  'Not 
but  what  it  would  be  perfectly  safe, — he'd  stand 
trial;  I'm  sure  of  that.  I'm  not  objectin'  to  him 
gettin'  out,  neither,  but  I'll  not  stoop  to  him.  I  said 
I  wouldn't,  and  I  won't." 

And  it  was  plain  that  he  meant  every  word  of  it. 
His  hot  resolution  of  the  day  before  had  hardened  as 
it  cooled  and  now  his  visitors  saw  that  nothing  could 
be  done  with  him.  But  Mr.  Gray  felt  that  he  ought 
to  say  something,  so  he  intimated  that  if  Oliver 
could  be  got  out  at  once  the  disgrace  would  be  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  certain  event  of  his  being  ac- 
quitted at  the  trial. 

"  I've  said  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  gettin'  him 
out  and  I'll  not  eat  my  words,"  persisted  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  with  less  iron  in  his  tones  than  in  his  words,  a 
fact  that  tended  to  prolong  the  interview.  If  he  re- 
gretted his  deliverance  of  the  day  before  he  was  not 
going  to  admit  it — that  was  not  his  way.  It  would 
be  a  confession  of  weakness.  From  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  down,  his  ancestors  had  been  men  of  decision. 
Other  men  might  take  a  back  track  when  conscience 
pricked,  but  a  look  at  that  short  neck  and  round  head 
w^as  not  reassuring  in  his  case. 

I  think  you  are  standing  in  your  own  light,  Mr. 
Langton,"  observed  Mrs.  Gray.  If  Oliver  were 
out  these  six  weeks  he  could  be  in  school  and  the  mat- 
ter would  be  almost  forgotten  then.  His  trial  will 
not  amount  to  anything,  everybody  thinks,  as  he  is 
clearly  a  victim  of  circumstances." 

Well,  if  I  want  any  one  to  show  me  out  of  my 
own  light,  I'll  advertise  in  the  Post.  I  think  I  have 
always  attended  to  my  own  business  and  worried 
along  fairly  well  without  my  neighbors'  help  and  I 
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think  I  can  do  it  now/'  replied  the  stubborn  man,  in 
mocking  tones. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Langton ;  I  did  not  mean  to 
trespass  upon  your  rights.  I  only  wished  to  suggest ; 
that  is  all.  I  just  thought  we  should  do  something 
for  your  dear  son  who — 

He  has  been  a  dear  son ;  that's  true/'  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Langton,  with  a  sigh.  And  as  for  his 
being  in  school,  why,  I  never  got  more  than  six  weeks 
schooling  in  my  whole  life — certainly  not  more  than 
six  months.    Why  should  he  ?    Just  tell  me  that." 

Why,  the  circumstances  are  altogether  differ- 
ent, Mr.  Langton.  A  person  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage now-a-days  if  uneducated.    A  young — " 

Bosh !  "  interrupted  he.  It  was  only  last  win- 
ter that  I  had  a  man  in  my  shanty  who  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Dublin  University.  Why  didn't  his  educa- 
tion do  something  for  him  ?  " 

Was  he  a  sober,  careful  man  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Gray,  quite  interested. 

'N-o  ;  he  took  his  glass  too  often  sometimes — I 
discharged  him  for  that.  But  that's  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about ;  why  didn't  his  education  keep  him  from 
going  to  the  dogs  ?  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Gray,  education 
is  an  over-rated  thing,  and  the  man  that  depends  on 
it  leans  on  a  broken  staff." 

I'm  sure  you  are  largely  right,  if  you  mean  only 
intellectual  education.  But,  to  come  back  to  Oliver, 
I'm  sure  he  will  be  more  thoughtful  about  his  asso- 
ciations in  the  future,  and  a  little  kindness  would  go 
a  long  way  with  him  now.  If  we  suppose  this  to  be 
a  blunder  of  his,  it  is  his  first  one." 

That's  right,  Mr.  Langton,  that's  right,"  put  in 
Hr.  Gray,  who  felt  that  his  wife  had  expressed  his 
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sentiments  admirably.  His  hope  rose  at  this  point, 
but  Mr.  Langton  was  bound  to  oppose  even  when  she 
agreed  with  him,  and,  rising  impatiently,  exploded 
as  follows :  'Now,  Mrs.  Gray,  I  don't  want  any 
more  talk  about  this  bail  foolery.  I  think  the  boy 
needs  just  what  he's  gettin',  and  if  it  will  make  him 
more  careful  hereafter,  as  you  say,  it  would  be  a  sin 
to  take  him  out — I  don't  think  anything  will.  He 
can  take  his  own  medicine;  I'll  not  take  it  for  him." 

"  Then  you'll  not  sign  the  bond  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gray, 
as  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Not  for  five  farthings,"  and  he  closed  the  door 
behind  them. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  asked  Mr.  Gray 
promptly,  as  they  reached  the  sidewalk.  "  Didn't  I 
tell  you  he  wouldn't  sign  it  ?  " 

"  You  said  you  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  re- 
fused." 

"  I  told  you  I  was  sure  he  wouldn't  sign  it," 
urged  Mr.  Gray,  but  his  insistence  excited  only  a 
sad  smile  on  his  wife's  thoughtful  face. 

They  walked  on  a  few  rods  in  silence.  Then  Mrs. 
Gray,  stopping  suddenly  and  turning  to  her  husband, 
said,  "  James,  can't  we  sign  that  bond  ?  '^ 

He  stared,  and  promptly  said,  "  Not  much.  If 
his  own  father  will  not  do  it,  when  he  is  abundantly 
able,  why — " 

"  But,  dear,  think  a  moment ;  just  think,"  she  in- 
terrupted, more  anxious  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a 
Langtonian  wall  than  to  offer  an  argument.  She 
knew  that  it  is  one  of  the  saving  weaknesses  of  our 
nature  that  what  we  assert  or  do  once  we  tend  to  re- 
assert or  do  again,  so  she  was  quick  to  prevent  the 
qrystallizatioii  of  her  bu^bapd'^  resolye,  seeing  how 
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this  affected  Mr.  Langton's  course.  She  thought  that 
the  latter  would  have  yielded  to  his  better  nature  had 
he  not  found  it  more  agreeable  to  his  pride  to  stand 
by  his  hastily  formed  resolution  of  the  day  before; 
hence  she  was  determined  to  aid  her  husband  in 
making  up  his  mind. 

There's  not  the  slightest  risk  in  doing  it,  and 
there's  a  chance  to  do  a  worthy  act,  an  act  of  real  char- 
ity. If  he  remains  in  jail  till  his  trial,  even  if  ac- 
quitted, as  he  certainly  will  be,  the  disgrace  will  be 
fifty  times  what  it  would  be  if  he  were  bailed — it 
would  stick  to  him  forever.  It's  so  hard^  dear,  to 
explain  away  a  simple  fact — " 
"  But—" 

That  we  should  never  forgive  ourselves  for  ne- 
glecting the  chance  to  prevent  its  existence.  Of 
course,  his  father  ought  to  do  it,  but  he  will  not — that 
settles  that.  What  is  the  Golden  Rule  ?  How  would 
we  feel  were  George  in  Oliver's  place,  and  he  might 
easily  be.  We'd  be  glad  to  see  some  neighbor  bail 
him  out,  just  as  Langton  would  be,  I'm  sure,  should 
we  bail  Oliver." 
"  Well,  ah—" 

Well,  what  ?  "  She  instinctively  felt  it  safe  to 
stop  at  "  well  "  if  not  at  but." 

Well,  supposing  he'd  take  leg  bail,  ^  jump  the 
bounty,' — I'm  not  saying  he  would,  but  it's  no  harm 
to  suppose  the  case.  What  if  he  should  ?  You  know 
there's  nothing  so  imcertain  as  a  white  man." 

But  Mrs.  Gray  had  no  fears,  and  by  offering  to 
assume  half  the  risk  herself,  the  matter  was  finally 
settled  in  Oliver's  favor. 

I  can  tell  by  your  face  you  have  good  news, 
mamma,"  exclaimed  Martha,  as  her  parents  entered 
their  home. 
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Yes,  Oliver  will  be  out  by  this  time  to-morrow/^ 
responded  Mr.  Gray,  happily,  and  he  recounted  the 
incidents  and  results  of  their  visit,  not  without  a 
touch  of  complacence. 

"  If  he  only  could  have  been  out  for  the  sleigh-ride 
to-night !  "  exclaimed  Martha,  sorrowfully. 

"  Is  that  settled — did  you  make  up  a  load  ? in- 
quired her  father. 

"  Easily,  papa  ;  twenty-eight  all  from  the  high 
school,  are  going.  We'll  have  two  teams,  covered 
with  bells,  and  one  sleigh — I  wish  it  had  been  to- 
morrow night ! 

"  Going  to  Peterboro  ? 

"  Oh,  no — westward  ho !  to  Oakwood,  Manilla — 
out  that  way.  Don't  you  wish  you  were  going — 
and  were  young  again,  papa  ?  Did  you  take  mamma 
for  sleigh-rides  in  those  days — why  don't  you  blush, 
mamma  ?  "  laughed  the  saucy  girl. 

"  No  sleigh-rides  or  skating  in  Virginia,"  replied 
Mr.  Gray,  slowly. 

I'm  glad  the  virgin  queen  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  weather  here,"  put  in  Frank. 

"  Oliver  would  have  enjoyed  it,  and  made  others 
enjoy  it,"  resumed  Martha  seriously. 

You  will  not  like  the  ride,  then  ?  "  observed  Mr. 
Gray,  soberly. 

It  will  interfere  considerably  with  the  party's 
success,"  was  the  evasive  reply.  "  Oliver  sings  well, 
and  is  full  of  fun." 

"  You  can  take  him  good  news  in  the  morning  to 
compensate  for  losing  his  ride,"  suggested  Mrs.  Gray, 
pleasantly. 

Let  us  tell  him  this  evening,"  proposed  George. 
Martha  ard  I  can  go  over  and  back  in  time  for  the 
start  and  have  some  word  for  the  company  from 
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him/^  To  this  no  objection  was  raised,  and  the 
two  were  soon  off  to  "  Castle  Jackson/^  as  the  jail 
was  often  called,  meeting  Mr.  Hudspeth  on  the  way. 

The  teacher  inquired  if  their  parents  were  home, 
and  hurried  on.  He  promptly  offered  to  join  the 
Grays,  or  take  the  place  of  one  of  them,  on  the  bond, 
as  soon  as  he  had  learned  the  situation. 

"  Oh,  no.  Professor — thank  you.  It  isn't  every 
day  a  person  can  have  a  chance  to  do  a  service  for 
one  who  will  appreciate  it,''  observed  Mr.  Gray 
slowly. 

It  is  most  praiseworthy  of  jou  both  to  do  this  for 
a  neighbor,"  concluded  Mr.  Hudspeth,  after  inquir- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Whereupon  he  soon 
took  his  leave,  more  determined  than  ever  to  lend  his 
aid. 

He  is  not  like  an  Englishman,  is  he  ?  "  declared 
Mr.  Gray,  when  his  guest  had  departed.  "  A  real 
good  fellow — one  can  reason  with  him  ;  we  must 
have  him  over  for  tea  some  evening." 

An  Irishman,  I  believe,"  declared  Mrs.  Gray, 
smiling. 

"  Humph!  "  was  the  prompt  response.  1  never 
saw  an  Irishman  that  could  tell  his  own  age — the 
average  Englishman  can  tell  his  grandfather's  age, 
though  apt  to  have  some  complaint  about  it  ;  he  will 
complain  in  heaven." 

It  was  near  the  time  for  the  departure  of  the 
young  excursionists,  as  the  sleigh  was  to  call  at  Gray's 
first,  and  yet  George  and  Martha  had  not  returned. 
"  They  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  be  back,"  observed 
Mrs.  Gray,  turning  away  from  the  west  window 
where  she  had  watched  so  long  that  morning. 

I  guess  they've  met  the  sleigh  and  gone,"  sug- 
gested her  husband. 
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Again  the  sidewalk  was  swept  by  the  searching 
eyes  of  the  anxious  mother,  whose  children  were  her 
very  breath.  Her  heart  beat  faster  with  admira- 
tion Avhen  she  saw  them  appear  round  a  corner,  arm 
in  arm,  both  walking  fast.  ^^Come  and  see  oiir  dar- 
lings ;  how  they  have  grown  since  we  came  to  Lind- 
say!" 

What  does  Martha  mean,  shaking  her  head !  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Gray,  as  the  young  couple  turned  in 
at  the  gate.    Mrs.  Gray  hurried  to  the  door. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Martha  ?    What  kept  jovl  ? 
Matter  enough,  you'll  think  mamma,"  was  her 
reply,  in  a  tone  of  disappointm.ent. 

"  He  won't  be  bailed  out !  "  excla-med  George,  in 
a  breath.  "  When  we  told  him  you  were  going  to 
bail  him  out  to-morrow,  and  that  his  father  had  re- 
fused, he  said  he'd  stay  in  jail  till  he  died  before  he'd 
go  out  on  the  charity  of  neighbors — I'm  sorry  we 
went,  now." 

"  Won't  be  bailed  out  ?  "  queried  Mrs.  Gray,  as- 
tounded. 

"  No,"  said  Martha.  He  thinks  his  father 
ought  to  go  his  security  if  any  one  should,  and  he 
feels  all  broken  up  about  it." 

Well !  He's  spunky,  isn't  he  ?  I  don't  know 
that  I  blame  him  so  much  either  ;  the  disgrace  will 
bo  just  as  great  for  the  old  chap  as  for  him,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Gray,  pleasantly. 

Here's  the  sleigh !  "  shouted  Frank  bursting  into 
the  room.  Tlie  driver  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end 
of  the  list  and  now  had  his  load  all  but  complete. 
Pour  horses,  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  flags 
and  ribbons,  a  string  of  bells  around  each,  dashed 
up  to  the  gate  amid  sounds  of  merriment.    The  boys 
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and  girls  appeared  about  equal  in  number  and  all 
were  overflowing  with  good  nature,  each  seeking  his 
own  way  to  give  vent  to  it,  talking,  laughing,  singing 
snatches  of  songs  or  cheering,  they  made  the  street 
ring,  and  caused  pedestrians  to  stop  with  smiling, 
open-mouthed  interest,  some  to  wish,  despite  Dean 
Swift's  dictum,  that  they  were  you.ng  again. 

Mayn't  I  go,  mamma  ?"  pleaded  Frank. 

No,  Frank,"  answered  Martha ;  it's  all  big 
boys  and  girls  that  are  going." 

I'm  as  big  as  Budd  Howard,  and  bigger  too," 
insisted  Frank. 

Frankie,  they  are  all  high-school  boys  that  are 
going;  you  may  go  when  you  get  into  the  high 
school  next  year,"  urged  his  mother. 

Frank's  eyes  moistened  perceptibly  as  he  stood 
at  the  gate,  watching  the  merry  company  and  listen- 
ing to  their  laughter  and  talk.  The  horses  pawed 
with  impatience,  their  bells  jingled  provokingly,  and 
as  the  laughing,  cheering  load  slid  over  the  glisten- 
ing snow,  Frank  turned  away  disconsolate  and  in 
tears,  feeling  that  he  had  not  one  friend  in  the  world. 
He  went  to  the  woodshed  and  sat  dowm  on  a  pile  of 
cedar  kindling-wood  to  take  counsel  of  his  feelings 
and  think  over  his  hard  lot  in  this  world.  Nobody 
cared  for  him  ;  that  was  clear.  And  this  intima- 
tion, coming  from  his  own  mother,  made  the  tears 
come  faster  than  ever.  George  could  go,  and  other 
boys  too,  but  he  could  not.  Wasn't  that  proof  that 
everybody  was  down  on  him  ?  Of  course  it  was. 
Even  his  own  mother  had  gone  against  him !  No 
other  boy  was  ever  treated  like  that.  They  knew  he 
was  bigger  than  Budd  Howard.  He  had  a  good  no- 
tioii  to  run  away!    If  he  should  go  away  and  sta,y 
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away  a  long  time,  wouldn't  they  wonder  where  he 
was,  eh  ?  They'd  wish  they  had  treated  him  better. 
And  if  he  came  back  a  young  man,  well-dressed,  with 
plenty  of  money,  then  they'd  think  something  of 
him — wouldn't  they,  though !  They  would  be  sorry 
then.  But  he  wouldn't  come  back,  no,  sir!  He'd 
stay  away.  But  after  a  while  he  would  come  back, 
maybe.  And  then — just  think  how  glad  they  would 
all  be !  For  two  pins  he  would  go,  and  make  them 
think  he  was  dead  or  something ! 

Thus  he  stirred  up  the  sediment  of  his  emotions 
and  watched  with  satisfaction  the  darkening  stream 
bearing  him  away  from  home,  out  upon  un- 
troubled seas  all  unknown.  The  satisfaction  af- 
forded him  by  this  imaginary  vengeance  soon  dried 
up  the  fountain  of  his  tears  and,  aided  by  the  elo- 
quence of  certain  physical  barriers,  finally  induced 
him  to  give  everybody  one  more  chance.  He  was 
noticeably  silent  that  evening,  during  which  his  pa- 
rents dealt  tenderly  with  him,  and  next  day  he 
seemed  more  reconciled  to  the  authority  that  ruled 
his  little  world. 

Mr.  Gray  appeared  satisfied  with  Langton's  de- 
cision, declaring  that  "  he  has  more  git-up  to  him 
than  I  thought  for."  "  However,"  continued  he, 
"  it's  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  see  father  and  son  so 
harmonious  on  a  point,  one  willing  to  stay  in  jail 
till  he  dies  and  the  other  willing  he  should." 

"  It's  all  the  prompting  of  the  Evil  One,"  replied 
Mrs.  Gray.  "  Pride  of  heart  often  defeats  the  aim 
of  love  and  wisdom.  I  am  sure,  and  probably  Oli- 
ver is  too,  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  him  to  be 
out,  yet  a  foolish  pride  comes  to  block  the  way  just 
when  he  might  walk  out.    You  ought  to  see  him 
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yourself  J  James  ;  you  might  be  able  to  convince  him 
of  his  folly.'' 

It  wonld  not  do  a  bit  of  good.  He's  got  some 
of  the  old  man  in  him, — I  mean  his  father.  It's 
often  an  honor  to  a  man  to  be  in  jail — there  ought 
to  be  more  there." 

It's  hard  to  explain  away  compromising  facts  to 
the  world,  James." 

Oh,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  much  worse  to  stay 
there  a  few  weeks  than  one,  when  his  conscience  is 
clear — that's  the  main  thing.  Why  did  they  have 
to  tell  him  his  father  went  back  on  him,  anyway  ?  " 
and  Mr.  Gray  rose  to  leave  the  room,  with  a  sigh  in- 
dicating that  the  matter  was  settled. 

I  asked  Martha  that  and  she  said  he  inquired 
particularly  about  it — she  couldn't  evade  the  ques- 
tion," added  Mrs.  Gray  quickly. 

"  I'm  sure  Oliver  can't  be  dissuaded — he  has  rea- 
sons of  his  own,"  concluded  Mr.  Gray,  as  he  left 
the  room. 

A  soft  breeze  blew  a  faint  murmur  outside,  scat- 
tering the  loose  snow  from  the  windows  and  bearing 
from  afar  the  familiar  jingle  of  sleighbells.  It 
blows  like  a  storm,"  sighed  the  troubled  lady,  as  she 
sat  beside  the  low  fire  whose  decaying  embers  excited 
reminiscence.  She  thought  of  her  girlhood's  days 
over  the  sea,  and  the  old  home,  humble,  yet  ever  dear. 
She  could  see  there  the  figure  of  a  venerable  man  in 
a  wicker  chair  slowly  turning  the  pages  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  Oh,  Memory, 
how  kind,  how  wonderful !  She  resolved  that  she 
herself  should  visit  the  young  prisoner  next  morning 
and  try  to  persuade  him  from  his  stiff-necked  pride. 

But  she  did  not  go. 


OHAPTEK  IX. 


Resolve  to  be  thyself  ;  and  know  that  he 
Who  find  himself  loses  his  misery. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

GROWIo^G  PAINS. 

A  WEEK  before  Oliver  Langton's  arrest  occurred 
lie  would  have  expressed  little  hope  that  his  father 
would  feel  concerned  in  such  an  event.  But  he  was 
down  now,  and  to  one  who  has  fallen  the  world  has 
a  different  look.  He  had  suffered  much,  and  those 
who  suffer  and  endure  are  changed  thereby,  often 
exhibiting  golden  grains  of  beauty,  like  western  hill- 
sides worn  and  grooved  by  the  storm.  The  young 
man  was  in  jail,  and  a  man  in  jail  feels  different 
from  a  man  on  the  street,  a  feeling  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  hope.  And  Lang- 
ton  hoped,  perhaps  for  the  first  time. 

Over  his  mind,  wdth  all  its  griefs,  and  largely  be- 
cause of  them,  there  v/as  stealing  an  influence  both 
philosophic  and  mellowing.  The  thoughtlessness 
which  is  the  badge  and  prerogative  of  youth  had  re- 
ceived its  first  rude  shock,  and  the  reality  of  life  was 
beginning  to  take  form  in  his  understanding.  And 
with  this  awakening  came  a  desire  for  liberty  that 
he  might  try  the  world  again,  his  purpose  being  al- 
ready so  benevolent  as  to  convince  him  that  his 
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father  would  certainly  not  stand  aloof  from  him,  for 
family  reason  if  for  no  other.  He  had  come  more 
and  more  to  put  the  blame  for  his  troubles  upon  him- 
self alone,  and  could  he  have  gained  his  father's  ear 
a  frank  avowal  of  his  mind  would  have  been  made. 
He  realized  after  Mr.  Hudspeth's  visit,  that  he  had 
a  few  good  friends,  good  Samaritans,  who  had  aided 
him  when  forsaken  by  his  own,  and  the  thought  was 
bracing.  Indeed,  he  felt  that  he  had  already  leaned 
upon  these  to  an  extent  inconsistent  with  manliness, 
for  had  not  Socrates  said  if  a  man  has  done  wrong 
it  is  better  for  him  to  be  punished  than  to  go  unpun- 
ished ?  "  Why  should  he  wish  to  abridge  or  escape 
a  penalty  which,  on  general  principles,  seemed  fairly 
deserved  ?  "  You  will  soon  be  at  arma  virumque 
again,"  Martha  had  said  to  him,  but  he  shook  his 
head  and  said,  "  I  have  been  a  fool  and  need  a  set- 
thing  dov/n,  perhaps,  and  this  will  do  me  good.  I 
see  things  differently,  and  am  resigned  to  staying 
here  till  my  trial.  Those  who  sow  shall  reap,  and 
I'm  wdlliiag  to  begin  right  here  to  shoulder  the  con- 
sequences of  my  meanness  and  do  it  without  whining. 
I  have  not  done  just  right  by  my  father,  no  matter 
what  he's  done  to  me,"  and  his  callers  looked  at  each 
other  as  if  they  feared  for  his  sanity.  After  a  brief 
and  awkward  pause  they  had  taken  leave  of  him, 
yet  not  before  he  had  requested  them  to  ask 
their  parents  not  to  try  to  dissuade  him  from  a  course 
which  seemed  necessary  to  his  self-respect. 

"  I  never  heard  him  talk  so  before !  "  exclaimed 
Martha,  as  they  passed  out  of  the  jail. 

^^A  great  change  has  come  over  him — I  don't  un- 
derstand," said  George  thoughtfully,  yet  I  can  see 
much  reason  in  his  stand.  He  often  seemed  to  hate 
his  home  and  parents  both." 
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"  I  don't  wonder  at  that/'  observed  Martha.  Ex- 
cept in  winter  he  had  to  enter  the  house  by  the 
kitchen,  and  then  the  idea  of  making  him  take  off  his 
shoes  at  the  door  as  he  often  did !  And  if  he  com- 
plained, his  father  would  pounce  on  him  in  a  rage, 
poor  fellow ! 

I  could  not  have  stood  the  petty  restraints — he 
was  going  to  rim  away  once.  How  he  can  be  re- 
signed to  staying  in  jail  I  can't  see  ;  it  isn't  like  him. 
Life  and  companionship  he  has  always  been  fond  of  ; 
why,  he  spent  half  his  time  at  our  place — father 
would  have  grown  tired  of  him  but  for  the  aid  he 
gave  us  in  Latin." 

"  Mamma  has  always  admired  him,  and  would 
have  it  that  he  would  be  a  minister  some  day,  a  sort 
of  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  rejoined  Martha. 

He  is  just  now  where  Doctor  Primrose  wound 
up,  if  he  gets  out — that's  the  point." 

Mrs.  Gray  felt  bound  to  respect  Langton's  wish 
that  he  be  let  alone  and  she  listened  earnestly  to 
every  word  bearing  upon  his  change  of  manner,  from 
which  she  derived  much  satisfaction.  Was  it  a  pro- 
mise of  a  serious  turning  toward  Zion  ?  She  at  once 
communicated  her  hopes  to  Mr.  Gray,  who  sus- 
pended judgment.  "  We  can  tell  better  after  he's 
been  out  a  while,"  was  his  chilling  response. 

I  wonder  what  the  Post  will  have  to  say  about 
the  affair  this  morning !  "  he  exclaimed  at  the  break- 
fast table. 

"  Amelia  may  tear  herself  away  from  the  ^  Guards- 
man's Choice '  long  enough  to  read  it,"  observed 
Martha. 

Langton  should  have  seen  Eobinson  before  the 
paper  came  out,"  remarked  Mr.  Gray. 
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^'  Papa  thinks  there's  great  virtue  in  ^  seeing '  a 
man ;  you  '  saw  '  Mr.  Hamlin,  didn't  you,  papa  ?  " 

Mr.  Gray  took  his  daughter's  sally  in  good-nature, 
and  shook  his  head  significantly. 

^'They  have  never  been  to  see  Oliver  yet,  none  ex- 
cept Willie/'  remarked  George,  getting  back  to  the 
subject. 

"  They're  v/aiting  to  see  -what  the  Post  v^ill  say 
about  him  to-day,"  suggested  Mrs.  Gray,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  We  cannot  hope  that  Mr.  Langton  will  go 
at  any  time,  though  she  would  go  but  for  Amelia." 

"  Why,  mother — I  don't  understand  ?  '^  said 
George. 

"  They're  afraid  this  business'll  hurt  Amelia's 
chances  with  that  Englishman,"  explained  Mr.  Gray, 
bluntly.    "  If  young  ladies  could  do  the  proposing !  " 

"  What  about  the  poor  young  men  then  ?  "  asked 
Martha.  "  I  think  the  existence  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  a  presumption  in  its  favor,  though  there 
would  be  more  marriages  under  the  other." 

"  Martha  !  Can't-you  talk  about  something  else  ?  " 
protested  Mrs.  Gray.  "  You  had  better  go  down  for 
the  paper,  James." 

"  Well  said,  daughter,"  cried  her  father,  rising 
to  go.  "  You  see,  dear,  Martha  is  conservative,  an 
excellent  thing  in  young  people,  as  in  young  coun- 
tries.'^ 

The  newspaper  referred  to  was  the  only  one  pub- 
lished in  Lindsay,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  marvel  of 
the  printer's  art.  There  was  no  question  about  its 
circulation,  which  was  certainly  very  great,  it  being 
carried  by  her  Majesty's  mail-coaches,  commonly 
buckboards,  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  county, 
where  its  appearance  was  awaited  with  lively  interest. 
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From  dusk  on  into  tlie  night,  by  the  flickering  light 
of  tallow  candles,  the  hardy  settlers  read  every  word 
of  this  wonderful  weekly.  Besides  the  profound 
editorials  on  state-craft,  often  two  columns  in  length, 
and  much  weighty  matter  from  local  correspondents, 
there  was  the  regular  instalment  of  the  discussion 
carried  on  by  "  A  Church  of  England  Man  "  and  "  A 
Methodist upon  the  vital  question  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Basis  of  Dissent.'^  Everybody  knew  that  Dean 
Blow  was  the  champion  of  the  Establishment  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Pembroke  the  defender  of  dissent, 
though  just  what  they  were  writing  about  was  not 
very  clear.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  whole  country 
was  divided  in  its  sympathies,  each  side  alternately 
proclaiming  the  other  vanished  and  the  cause  of  true 
religion  tremendously  advanced  as  the  discussion 
waxed  hot  and  prodigious  stores  of  learning  were  re- 
vealed. After  nine  months  it  was  the  impression  of 
the  less  partisan  of  their  readers  that  "  A  Methodist  " 
could  write  more,  while  his  antagonist  went  deeper 
into  history ;  and  though  A  Church  of  England 
Man  "  could  quote  more  Latin  and  Greek,  "  A  Metho- 
dist   could  quote  more  Scripture. 

In  the  presence  of  such  writers,  however,  the  re- 
putation of  the  editor  suffered  no  eclipse.  He  was 
a  remarkable  man.  How  one  small  head  could  work 
up  all  the  articles  in  each  issue  was  a  mystery,  saying 
nothing  about  the  jokes,  the  poetry,  and  sometimes, 
a  picture.  The  story  ran  that  he  could  speak  seven 
languages  and  understand  several  more,  though  on 
the  latter  point  there  was  some  uncertainty. 

Subscribers  in  Lindsay  got  their  Posts  at  Mc- 
Guire's  shoe-store,  a  mere  whim  of  managerial 
genius,  and  on  this  occasion  a  large  crowd  awaited 
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the  first  instalment,  brought  in  a  wheelbarrow  by  a 
red-haired  devil whose  face  and  hands  were  cov- 
ered with  large  freckles.  From  his  mouth,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  cut  with  the  aid  of  a  ruler,  a 
torrent  of  tobacco  juice  and  profanity  flowed  as  he 
ordered  the  crowd  to  get  out  of  his  way. 

Mr.  Pembroke  was  the  center  of  a  silent  group  who 
listened  in  awe  to  his  sepulchral  sentences — it  was 

A  Methodist's  "  turn  in  the  discussion  that  week, 
it  was  observed. 

Mr.  Gray  scanned  his  paper  as  he  left  the  store, 
and   soon  was  standing  on  a   doorway,  reading. 

That's  mean !  he  exclaimed,  as  he  reached  the 
last  word.  It  simply  isn't  ttue,  and  Robinson 
ought  to  correct  it."  He  walked  home  rapidly,  com- 
plaining that     Langton  could  have  prevented  that." 

Mr.  Langion,  on  receiving  his  paper,  put  it  in  an 
inside  pocket  and  went  home.  He  felt  a  warm  con- 
tempt for  the  curious  who  sought  to  sympathize  with 
him,  for  he  knew  that  many  of  them  hated  him. 

A  hand-to-mouth,  back-biting  crowd,"  he  muttered 
fiercely.  If  I  ask  one  of  them  to  my  house,  he 
goes  back  and  talks  about  my  economy  ;  if  I  give  one 
a  turkey  for  Christmas,  he  thinks  I  can't  do  without 
him,  and  asks  for  an  increase  of  pay  forthwith.  I 
was  poor  myself  once,  but  they  are  willing  to  be  poor, 
the  grinning  wolves.  They  chuckle  over  my  trouble 
with  that  hound  of  a  boy,  but  I  don't  want  them  or 
their  sympathy."  Brought  up  in  the  hard  school  of 
the  world,  vaguely  conscious  that  he  was  an  offshoot 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  with  the  mother  instinct 
of  self-preservation  strong  within  him,  he  had  grown 
cynical,  skeptical  of  any  real  benevolence  in  human- 
ity, and  impatient  with  anything  savoring  of  the  im- 
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practical  or  the  ideal.  N"umberless  were  the  collisions 
at  law  that  he  had  with  his  employees^  and  in  these 
he  was  generally  victorious,  iron-clad  contracts,  fero- 
cious prosecutions,  and  obliging  magistrates  explain- 
ing his  success. 

The  door  was  opened  for  him  by  Amelia,  who,  with 
her  mother,  accompanied  Mr.  Langton  to  the  parlor 
where  the  latter  brought  forth  the  paper  before  re- 
moving his  overcoat.  Amelia,  visibly  agitated,  looked 
over  her  father's  shoulder  in  search  of  likely-looking 
headings.  Soon  her  eyes  caught  the  words,  "  A 
Grave  Charge,''  and  exclaiming,  There  it  is !  '' 
turned  away  while  her  father  read  as  follows : 

On  Wednesday  morning  three  boys,  Henry  Ray, 
Frank  Baird,  and  Oliver  Langton,  all  respectably 
connected,  were  brought  before  Justice  Hamlin, 
charged  with  embezzling  money  from  The  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  company.  They  had  been  arrested 
Monday  evening  on  reaching  Toronto,  whither  they 
had  fled  on  getting  possession  of  the  swag,  which  it 
is  alleged,  they  had  divided  among  themselves. 

^'  The  evidence  was  so  strong  against  them  that  his 
worship  remanded  them  for  trial.  It  was  alleged  at 
the  trial  that  Langton,  who  is  more  shrewd  than  the 
others,  laid  the  wires  while  his  unfortunate  compan- 
ions did  the  work." 

"  It's  a  cursed  lie !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Langton,  as  he 
read  the  last  word.  Amelia  made  her  way  to  the 
hall,  groaning  "  Oh,  oh !  What  will  the  Captain 
think ! — and  those  horrid  Braytons  !  "  Mrs.  Langton 
supported  her  as  she  ascended  the  stairs,  murmuring 
as  one  might  if  suddenly  bereft  of  one's  parents. 
"  Langton  laid  the  wires,"  his  unfortunate  com- 
panions !"  she  sobbed.    On  reaching  the  landing  she 
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staggered ;  Mrs.  Langton  shrieked  William !  ■ '  and 
Amelia  fell  in  a  faint. 

Mr.  Langton  ascended  the  stair  as  fast  as  his 
limitations  permitted,  getting  the  worst  of  a  collision 
with  Sarah,  who  was  descending  for  water  while  Mrs. 
Langton  ran  for  the  smelling  salts.  What  the  der 
vil,  ah — couldn't  you  help  her  ? he  gasped. 

I  did  help  her.  She  leaned  on  me  all  the  way 
up,"  snapped  his  wife,  likewise  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciple that  out  of  breath  is  out  of  patience. 

"  Is  she  dead     ventured  Sarah,  in  a  whisper. 

^'  Dead !  "  roared  Mr.  Langton,  stabbing  her 
through  with  a  glance. 

"  By  God,  I'll  have  satisfaction  for  this he  ex- 
claimed, as  Amelia  showed  signs  of  reviving.  He 
spoke  soothing  words  to  his  daughter  and  carried  her 
to  a  couch  in  her  room,  whereupon  he  went  to  his 
desk  and  was  soon  writing  furiously  and  muttering 
something  in  ominous  tones.  Sundry  erasures  and 
amplifications  were  made  in  his  first  draft,  when 
calling  out,  Elizabeth,  come  here !  "  he  read  her  a 
scorching  order  to  the  editor  to  Stop  my  paper  at 
once/' 

^^Good!"  she  exclaimed  heartily.  "You  ought 
to  take  the  law  to  him.'' 

"  I've  thought  of  that — it  ought  to  be  done,"  he 
agreed. 

"  He  can't  prove  what  he  says  about  OUie,  ^  laying 
the  wires  '  an'  that,"  protested  Mrs.  Langton,  pleased 
to  have  her  advice  entertained.  "  Remember  who 
you  are — to  be  spoken  about  that  way.  It's  awful — 
awful." 

"  But  he  could  show  that  he  spoke  of  the  boys  as 
^  respectably  connected,'  "  observed  Mr.  Langton, 
slowly. 
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Do  you  think  it  a  compliment^  William  Langton, 
to  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  a  wash-woman's 
family  and  that  ?  Humph !  Why,  come  right  down 
to  it,  where's  there  another  man  whose  ancestor  was 
a  Archbishop  of  Canterbury !  " 

But  he  knew  of  no  other,  and  his  distinction 
prompted  a  resolve  to  see  a  lawyer  at  once — it  was 
his  sacred  duty  to  make  an  example  of  the  editor. 

Amelia  lay  upon  her  bed  in  much  distress  and  Mr. 
Langton  looked  on  her  with  pity  and  tenderness. 
While  she  had  seemed  incapable  of  sisterly  sympathy, 
yet,  with  her  father,  she  had  reciprocated  whatever 
devotion  had  been  bestowed  upon  her.  To  her  the 
ancestral  traditions  of  the  Langtons  were  no  mere 
illusions  and  she  warmly  indulged  her  parents'  am- 
bition to  restore  to  his  family  name  some  of  its  former 
distinction. 

Oh,  papa,"  she  cried  in  a  weak  voice  ;  this  is 
a  cruel  blow !  "  Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping  and 
she  loolced  the  picture  of  dejection. 

^'  Yes,  Millie  ;  I  know,"  he  replied,  in  soothing 
tones.    "  But  look  up  and  you'll  win." 

These  words  caused  her  to  look  toward  the  wall 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  an  effect  which  de- 
veloped only  impatience  in  her  father,  who,  as  may 
be  supposed,  was  no  master  of  the  fine  art  of  dispens- 
ing consolation.  "  Come,  come,"  said  he ;  ^'  this'U 
do  no  good — dry  up,  now." 

Oh,  papa,  I  see  nothing  ahead  of  me  but,  but — 
nothing,"  she  moaned. 

Never  fear.  I'll  get  square  with  Eobinson  for 
this — see  if  I  don't.  I've  stopped  the  paper  and  will 
sue  for  damages  at  the  next  court,"  an  assurance  in- 
tended for  consolation. 
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I  hope  you  will/'  responded  Amelia,  brighten- 
ing. "  We  should  let  some  of  these  wood-choppers 
know  what  is  due  their  betters.  But  is  it  true  that 
Oliver  was  most  to  blame,  do  you  suppose 

"  Humph ! — like  as  not.  But  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. I'm  not  going  to  have  an  upstart  speak  of  my 
family  in  that  way.  It's  the  way  of  the  country — 
no  respect  for  hanybody." 

Anybody/'  suggested  Amelia,  whose  self-imposed 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  her  parents  made  a  proper 
distribution  of  their  h's. 

"  Anybody,"  repeated  he,  meekly.  There's  the 
worst  manners  here  you'll  find  in  the  world,  and  they 
call  it  liberty,  democracy." 

Amelia  sighed  her  acquiescence  concerning  the  de- 
cadence of  colonial  society  and  observed  that  This 
is  a  crucial  moment  in  our  family  history,  a  crucial 
moment." 

Mr.  Langton  seemed  uncertain  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  period  referred  to,  but  nodded  his  head 
on  general  principles. 

Mrs.  Langton,  accompanied  by  Sarah,  who  car- 
ried a  broom,  entered  the  room  just  then  and  an- 
nounced that  it  was  the  day  for  a  general  cleaning  up, 
and  requested  the  occupants  to  vacate.  Her  hus- 
band suggested  a  suspension  of  the  rule,  but,  as  per- 
sistence was  shown,  he  went  out  muttering  senti- 
ments like  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
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OLIVER  HAS  CALLERS. 

Sunday  afternoon  in  jail.  What  a  long  week  it 
had  been  since  the  first  step  was  taken  which  had  led 
to  iron  bars!  Every  hour  had  seemed  a  day;  every 
day,  a  month.  All  that  quiet  forenoon,  for  even  those 
corridors  seemed  pervaded  with  the  stillness  of  Sun- 
day, Langton  had  sat  reading,  thinking,  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  past,  wondering  what  the  mysterious, 
silent  future  had  in  store  for  him.  It  was  to  him 
such  a  moment  as  comes  to  us  all  at  times,  especially 
in  youth,  when  we  wish  that  time  might  really  fly, 
and  not  trudge  along  at  a  pace  so  provokingly  slow. 
But  would  it  bring  him  into  the  open  air,  with  the 
sky  above  and  the  wide  world  about  him,  his  name 
without  a  blot?  If  it  only  could  be  so,  he  would 
show  the  world  what  stuff  was  in  him,  swerving  not 
a  hair's  breadth  from  honor's  path,  and  especially  at 
home.    How  hard  it  was  to  wait! 

He  had  been  reading  Wordsworth — ^the  Prelude, 
and  the  fears  and  joys  of  the  young  poet  had  awak- 
ened within  him  a  deep  interest,  heightening  the 
charm  of  those  moments  with  Nature  once  his  own 
delight.  His  little  basket  of  delicacies,  untouched 
for  days,  was  a  source  of  interest  now,  and,  aided  by 
the  cooperation  of  his  burly  neighbor,  he  could  now 
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see  the  bottom  of  it.  It  did  him  good  to  hear  the 
smacking  of  Benson's  lips  over  those  plum  preserves 
and  cake  which  he  managed  to  hand  him  around 
through  the  grated  doors. 

Benson  enjoyed  these  occasions  to  the  full  and 
never  failed  to  associate  with  them  similar  delights 
of  his  under  the  Southern  Cross.  "  Ah !  "  he  had 
exclaimed  on  one  occasion,  "  this  beats  anything  hi've 
'ad  since  hi  was  at  the  Bay,  al'ays  'ceptin'  Mrs. 
Dougall's  pie." 

"  Did  they  feed  you  so  well  as  that  in  Australia  ? '' 
asked  Langton. 

"  ISTot  the  gov'ment, — hafter  you  got  'signed  to 
some  farmer.  Hi  'ad  the  loock  to  get  a  good  master 
soon's  we  landed,  and  hi  was  me  hown  boss  till  we 
parted.  Many's  the  saddle  o'  kangaroo  and  currant 
jelly  hi  took  the  wrinkles  out  o'  my  belly  wi'." 

"  Kangaroo  !  "  exclaimed  Oliver  in  surprise.  "  Do 
they  eat  kangaroo  in  Australia  ?  " 

"  Hit's  the  only  place  i'  the  world  they  can  get 
'em  to  eat, — the  best  meat  hon  this  terrest'ial  ball, 
wi'out  exception,  cut  from  the  'ind  quarters;  they 
never  used  the  front  much.  But  oh,  how  tired  hi 
w^as  o'  boiled  mutton ! — never  want  to  smell  it  again, 
blowed  if  I  do." 

"  Were  you  paid  wages  by  your  master,  and  how 
long  did  you  stay  ?  " 

"  Eight  pounds  a  year  and  found ;  eat  at  the  mas- 
ter's table  same  as  'ere.  Hi  stopped  wi'  my  master 
the  'ole  time  hi  was  theere^ — fewer  years.  Hi  was 
transported  for  seven,  but  nobody  iver  put  in  more'n 
'alf  'is  time." 

"  What  about  those  transported  for  life  ?  " 
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Let  go  in  twelve  years^  lioftens  less/'  ansTvcred 
Tom,  promptly,  pleased  that  he  was  iiiteresting  to 
somebody.  "  Hit  all  depended  on  gettin'  a  good 
master/'  he  continued.  "  Some  o'  the  laJs  -^vas 
treated  like  doogs,  but  hi  'ad  the  best  o'  masters. 
Poor  fellow!  hi  saved  'is  life  once  and  'e  niver  for- 
got it." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  asked  Langton,  much  inter- 
ested. 

You  see,  we  was  out  on  the  plains  'untin'  kan- 
garoo, and  master  and  the  doog,  poor  old  Growler ! 
got  separated  from  me.  The  doog  got  into  a  fight 
wi'  a  big  un  and  when  master  seed  'e  was  gettin'  the 
worst  on't,  w'y,  'e  interfered,  but  too  late  to  save  the 
doog.  'E  'ad  master  hahnost  naked  wi'  'is  'ind  claws 
w'en  hi  coomed  oop.  Master  'ad  'is  back  oop  against 
a  tree  w'en  'e  seed  me  a  coomin'.  Hi  fired  a  little 
wild  and  the  bark  flew  near  master's  'ead.  But  the 
next  time  hi  flopped  my  lad,  for  hi  was  a  good  shot 
wi'  the  rifle  them  days,  w'en  me  'ands  was  steady. 
My!  but  master  was  glad.  'E'd  a  gived  me  'is 
moother-in-law  on  the  spot." 

"  Well  done !  "  exclaimed  Langton  warmly,  a  feel- 
ing of  admiration  stirring  him !  "  I  wish  I  could 
clap  you  on  the  back  for  that ;  what  did  your  master 
say?" 

"  Not  a  woord ;  he  wasn't  fit.  'E  was  flat  on  's 
back  w'en  hi  coomed  oop,  and  covered  wi'  blood  from 
^air  to  'eels.  Hi  carried  'im  'ome  three  miles.  Next 
day  'e  gived  me  fifty  hacres  o'  land  and  wanted  to 
make  it  a  'oondred,  but  the  Missus  wouldn't  'ear 
on't — no  more  would  hi." 

"  Did  he  know  why  you  were  transported,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Hi  telled  'im ;  but  the  gov'ment  all' ays  kept 
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that  from  the  masters.  Ah!  hi  bloondered  w'en  hi 
coomed  away.'' 

"  Wh^t  did  yon  do  with  your  land — the  fifty 
acres  ?  " 

Left  it  there — gived  it  back  to  master.  Mis- 
taake  ?  Aye ;  bnt  hi  ben't  sorry  now.  A  promise  to 
yonr  mother  is  'eard  in  'Eaven — hi  kept  my  promise 
to  the  letter,  and  'ere  hi  am." 

Do  yon  ever  expect  to  see  yonr  mother  again, 
Tom  ?  "  asked  Langton,  serionsiy. 

Well,  lad,  hi  hof 'ns  think  o'  that, — hof 'ns ;  ye 
mightn't  think  it.  Hi'm  not  a  good  man,  'eaven 
knows,  bnt  there's  allays  a  'ope,  allays  a  'ope,"  re- 
plied the  poor  fellow,  slowly. 

"  Yes,  Tom,  there's  always  a  hope.  We  may  be 
better  in  God's  sight  than  in  man's,  some  of  ns." 

The  thief  hon  the  cross  gives  me  'ope  betimes, 
bnt  hi  don't  know,  hi  don't  know.  Tli'm  afraid  fire 
and  brimstone  's  me  lot,"  and  he  turned  away  with 
a  sigh. 

Langton  felt  little  inclination  to  prolong  the  visit 
he  had  had  with  his  big  neighbor,  whose  checkered 
life  and  native  manliness  woke  a  sympathetic  chord 
in  his  own  ardent  nature.  "  Poor  fellow !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  He  kept  faith  with  his  mother, — a  part 
of  life  may  be  greater  than  the  whole."  Beneath 
that  now  repulsive  exterior  the  youth  had  discovered 
the  impulses  native  to  large  and  generous  minds,  and 
once  more  the  tragic  possibilities  of  life  were  burned 
into  his  brain.  How  complex  life  did  seem  to  him, 
how  difficult  to  know!  In  school  he  had  been  ac- 
counted proficient  in  lii story,  a  study  v/hieh  he  had 
regarded  as  the  interpreter  of  ilfe.    i  o  now  saAV  that 
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life  is  the  real  interpreter  of  history  and  gives  it  all 
its  meaning. 

Time  and  again  during  the  remaining  weeks  of 
his  detention  did  his  mind  turn  to  this  question.  He 
was  fond  of  grappling  with  difficult  problems  in 
mathematics,  but  this  one  was  more  interesting,  more 
provokingly  elusive.  Benson  could  hear  him  pacing 
to  and  fro  for  hours  at  a  time  as  if  in  deepest  medi- 
tation. What's  come  hover  the  duffer,  hi  woonder, 
wi'  'is  trampin'  oop  and  down  'is  caage  ?  "  the  big 
fellow  would  ask  himself.  "  Makin'  oop  sermons, 
like  as  not — 'e  talks  for  all  the  woorld  like  a  pa'son." 

When  Langton  was  not  walking  the  floor,  thinking 
or  reading,  two  heads  might  have  been  seen  as  close 
together  as  the  partition  between  them  allowed.  Tom 
had  a  world  of  odd  and  interesting  information, 
picked  up  in  his  extensive  travels,  and  by  adroit 
question  or  suggestion  his  young  neighbor  was  able 
to  drink  to  the  full  from  this  reservoir  of  story  and 
adventure. 

A  number  of  high-school  students  had  visited  him 
the  day  before  and  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
their  questions  concerning  his  stand.  He  w^s  deter- 
mined not  to  inculpate  his  parents — he  was  through 
with  that.  He  would  not  impose  upon  generosity  nor 
try  to  evade  the  inevitable — that  was  his  explana- 
tion, all  he  could  make.  But  it  satisfied  none  of 
them.  He  was  a  fool,  they  said;  his  notions  were 
childish,  his  determination  unaccountable,  and  they 
went  oflF  in  disgust. 

Towards  evening  the  jail  door  was  heard  opening 
and  Lanfi^ton  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  going  to 
have  a  visitor.  There  followed  the  various  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  a  lady's  presence  in  the  corridor, 
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and  as  his  cell  was  near  the  door  it  was  but  a  second 
until  his  brother  Willie  presented  himself^  followed 
by  his  mother.  Oliver  was  at  the  door  in  an  instant, 
visibly  surprised. 

Mrs.  Langton  approached  the  cell,  smiling  some- 
what grimly.  She  was  in  her  regular  church-going 
attire,  her  brovm  hair  crimped  and  held  in  place 
with  side  combs,  and  her  cheeks  were  red  from  the 
raw  wind  without. 

Willie^s  hand  was  promptly  thrust  through  the 
grating,  but  Mrs.  Langton  seemed  somewhat  con- 
fused, apparently  expecting  to  stand  in  the  corridor 
as  she  visited  her  son.  The  prompt  action  of  the 
genial  jailer  who,  opening  the  door,  ushered  her  into 
the  cell,  brought  her  evident  relief. 

Mother  and  son  stood  before  each  other  after  their 
longest  separation.  Oliver,  leaving  Willie,  who  had 
clasped  him  round  the  waist,  grasped  his  mother's 
hand  heartily  and  felt  prompted  to  kiss  her,  but,  re- 
ceiving no  encouragement,  abandoned  the  idea.  Mrs. 
Langton,  with  some  reluctance,  took  a  seat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  Oliver  sitting  beside  her. 

I'm  glad  you've  come  at  last,  mother,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  full  of  feeling. 

^'  Yes,  I've  been  coming  every  day  since, — since 
it  all  happened,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  get 
away,  and  there's  so  many  things  to  look  after,  and 
that  Sarah — she's  worse  than  neuralgy.  She  grum- 
bles because  she  has  to  milk  the  cow  in  the  winter, 
and  says  Gray's  girl  doesn't  milk  theirs.  Let  Gray 
milk  if  he  will,  but  father !  Such  beastly  notions, — 
some  Yankee  idea,  I  suppose." 
^  "  Why  don't  you  let  me  milk,  mother  ?  I  can  milk 
tip-top ;  "  put  in  Willie. 
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For  shame,  sir !  exclaimed  Mrs.  Langton 
warmly,  inclining  her  body  towards  the  object  of  her 
reproof.  A  child  of  ours  milk !  What  are  you 
talking  about  ?  " 

About  milkin', — ain't  I  goin'  to  be  a  farmer  ?  " 
"  My  life,  Ollie,  but  that  boy  is  driving  Amelia 
and  I  distracted,  he  has  such  a  vulgar  ambition !  " 
agonized  Mrs.  Langton. 

Oliver  smiled  and  Willie  subsided,  observing  as 
he  did  so  that  driving  one  of  Baker's  drays  would 
be  a  career  equally  satisfying.  Your  boys  are  a 
humiliation  to  you,  aren't  they,  mother  ?  "  remarked 
Oliver,  sadly. 

Oh,  dear !  "  groaned  Mrs.  Langton,  shaking  her 
head  slowly,  and  shutting  her  eyes.  Our  hopes  are 
in  Amelia — or  were;  but  I'm  afraid  you've  blasted 
'em.  Poor  child !  my  heart  goes  out  for  her,  for  I 
was  young  myself  once,  and  ambitious.  I  never 
could  have  married  your  father  but  for  my  ambition 
and  proper  pride, — ambition  and  proper  pride,  sir. 
Of  course  I  was  the  belle  of  the  town,  if  I  must  say 
it  myself." 

Her  son  inclined  his  head  rather  mechanically. 
Who  is  that  snoring?  "  she  asked,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  Benson's  cell,  whence  came  unmistaka- 
ble sounds. 

A  countryman  of  yours  in  the  next  cell,"  replied 
Oliver,  regretting  the  words  as  soon  as  he  uttered 
them. 

What  a  beastly  place !  To  think  that  a  Langton 
should  be  here!  I  don't  wonder  that  it's  killing 
father — and  Amelia." 

Oliver  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat  and,  with  his 
bead  resting  on  his  hand,  said  sorrowfully,    It's  too 
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bad^  mottier.  I'm  sorry  for  you  all — ^heartily  sorry. 
But  I'm  not  guilty,  not  in  the  slightest  degree,  and 
that  should  console  you;  that's  the  main  thing." 

What  are  you  here  for  then?  You're  in  jail, 
ain't  you  ?  " 

I  am,  mother.  My  trial  is  yet  to  decide  my 
guilt  or  innocence.  I  am  sure,  and  so  is  Mr.  Huds- 
peth, that  I'll  be  acquitted." 

"  How  do  you  know  what  Mr.  Hudspeth  thinks  ?  " 
she  asked  in  surprise. 

He  has  visited  me  here  and  expressed  his  cer- 
tainty on  that  point — he  is  helping  me  all  he  can," 
replied  Oliver,  with  a  ring  of  satisfaction.  The 
Grays,  too,  have  confidence  in  me." 

Oh,  the  Grays !  they  are  so — "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Langton,  her  surprise  making  her  pause  for  an  ad- 
jective. 

So  what  ?  "  asked  Oliver,  in  a  tone  familiar  to 
his  mother. 

Oh,  they're  so  outlandish — excitable  Metho- 
dists ;  father  can't  abear  them." 

Excuse  me,  mother,  for  resisting  that  opinion. 
I  thank  Heaven  that  they  are  peculiar.  They  are  a 
blessing  to  the  town,  helping  everybody  in  distress, 
courteous  and  sincere.  Surely  that  is  a  good  kind 
of  people,  whether  Methodists  or  pagans." 

"  That  may  all  be,"  replied  Mrs.  Langton,  lan- 
guidly. It  may  and  it  may  not  be  as  you  say,  sir. 
Of  course  I'm  thankful  if  they've  been  kind  to  you, 
but  father  thinks,  and  so  does  Amelia,  that  Method- 
ism is  no  reli.orion  for  a  gentleman.  It's  looked  down 
on  at  home,  for  I  was  brous:ht  up  one  and  know  as 
'ow  the  gentry  couldn't  abide  'em."  These  words 
were  uttered  with  cumulative  force  and  steadily  ris- 
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ing  voice,  and  were  accompanied  at  the  close  with 
convincing  shakes  of  the  speaker's  bony  finger. 

"  I  think  we  should  judge  the  person  and  not  his 
church — which  is  the  more  important  ? ''  asked  Oli- 
ver, respectfully. 

Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged! archly  en- 
joined Mrs.  Langton,  conscious  of  maternal  duty,  a 
childish  evasion  that  sorely  tried  her  son's  good  reso- 
lutions. He  felt  a  power  within  him  struggling  for 
possession  of  his  tongue.  Sarcasm,  "  that  natural 
language  of  the  devil,"  odious  comparison;  irony, 
with  its  painful  sting — they  were  all  there.  He  felt 
the  shock  of  their  onset  as  really  as  ever  did  knight 
in  tournament  lists. 

"  We  were  at  church  this  forenoon, — Amelia 
couldn't  go.  The  Dean  preached  so  fine  from  the 
text,  ^  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.'  What 
delivery!  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Langton. 

"  So  do  1.  What  did  he  say  on  that  text  ?  "  in- 
quired Oliver,  with  interest. 

"  Well,  really !  What  did  he  say  ?  "  she  asked 
herself,  confusedly.  "  I  know  everybody  said  it  was 
a  famous  sermon.  I  don't  see  how  we'd  get  along 
without  the  Dean.  Something  about  his  sermon 
made  me  think  I  ought  to  come  and  see  you  and  so 
I  says  to  father,  ^  I'll  put  it  off  no  longer,' — right  in 
church.    Father  couldn't  say  a  word." 

^'  Thank  you,  mother.  You  may  tell  the  Dean  I 
am  obliged  to  him  for  that  sermon, — it  has  done  me 
a  great  service,"  said  Oliver,  with  gracious  earnest- 
ness. That  text  is  surely  up  to  date  in  spirit, — 
you'll  hear  little  against  me  when  I  get  out  of  this.  " 

"  Oh,  it's  too  late  now !    Besides  you  don't  know 
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that  you'll  get  out/'  responded  Mrs.  Langton,  with  a 
dejected  shake  of  the  head. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  too  late,"  replied  Oliver, 
tartly.  "  Isn't  that  the  beginning  of  all  true  conver- 
sion-— living  out  our  better  judgment  ?  " 

"  Conversion!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Langton  contempt- 
uously. "  That's  another  Methodist  word.  Oh,  I 
can  trace  it  all  to  them  Grays !  If  you'd  only  kept 
away  from  them,  stayed  at  your  own  happy  home 
with  your  dear  father  and  sister,  and  her  as  bore 
you!  No — you  would  be  at  Grays',  under  the 
malign  hinfluences  of  Methodists  and  Fenians." 

"  The  Grays  are  not  Fenians,  mother,"  protested 
Oliver,  gently. 

They're  Americans  and  Irish,  and  that's  just 
the  same,"  retorted  Mrs.  Langton,  whose  skill  with 
non-sequiturs  amounted  to  genius. 

"  Mr.  Gray  gave  liberally  toward  equipping  the 
Lindsay  volunteers  last  spring,"  suggested  Oliver. 

^'  Oh,  that  was  just  to  make  himself  popular, 
father  says.  Who  knows  but  he  was  helpin'  the 
Fenians  all  the  time!" 

As  her  son  made  no  response  to  this  characteristic 
deliverance,  Mrs.  Langton  improved  the  time  by  in- 
specting the  condition  of  the  floor,  in  doing  which 
her  eye  fell  upon  the  basket  under  the  head  of  the 
bed. 

"  Where  did  this  come  from  ?"  she  asked,  taking 
it  up. 

That's  what  I  told  you  about  Mrs.  Gray  bring- 
ing," explained  Willie.  Mrs.  Langton  carefully 
examined  the  basket,  reserving  a  glance  or  two  for 
the  book  it  contained,  as  well  as  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  the  napkin.    Commenting  adversely  on  the 
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latter^  she  directed  her  scrutiny  to  tlie  Wordsworth. 

I  suppose  she  brought  this  too  ?  "  Assured  on  this 
point,  she  turned  the  pages  as  would  a  literary  critic, 
pausing  here  and  there  to  test  the  moral  quality  of 
the  contents. 

Is  this  a  Methodist  book     she  asked  gravely. 
^'  Oh,  no !     replied  Oliver ;     it  is  Wordsworth's 
poems." 

Well,  what  does  this  mean:  ^Methodist  Book 
Concern,'  stamped  on  the  cover  there?"  she  asked 
triumphantly,  as  the  advertisement  caught  her  eye. 

Oliver  set  himself  heroically  to  the  task  of  expla- 
nation, but  with  qualified  success.  Turning  the 
leaves  and  reading  a  verse  now  and  then,  she  sud- 
denly paused  and  declared  warmly  that  this  book 
is  not  fit  for  a  son  of  mine  to  read.  See  this: 
^  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy !  '  " 

A  smile  lighted  up  her  son's  face  in  spite  of  him- 
self, but  it  quickly  gave  way  to  a  look  of  despair. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  word  around,"  if  substi- 
tuted for  about,"  would  m.ake  the  meaning  clear. 
His  efforts  were  futile.  Poetry  should  need  no  ex- 
plainin' !  "    Mrs.  Langton  exclaimed  with  energy, 

and  you  shall  not  read  another  line  of  such  a  book 
— I'll  let  Mrs.  Gray  know  who's  your  mother." 

Mother,  please  listen  a  moment,"  pleaded  Oli- 
ver.   "  That  book—" 

That  book  is  hinfidel, — ^Heaven  lies!'  just 
the  same  as  sayin'  God  lies,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Lang- 
ton, warmly. 

"  Mother,  Mrs.  Gray  will  feel  bad  if — " 
She  ought  to  feel  bad,  putting  such  books  in 
young  people's  hands.    Your  father  will  see  the  war- 
den about  this." 
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As  Mrs.  Langton  clLiiig  to  tlie  book,  Oliver  made 
no  effort  to  recover  it,  though  he  tried  to  dissuade 
her  from  returning  it  to  Mrs.  Gray,  which  she  did 
that  verj^  day,  accompanying  it  with  a  note  of 
Amelia's  composing,  setting  forth  her  prerogatives 
in  the  spiritual  and  literary  nurture  of  her  own 
family  and  requesting  that  these  rights  be  respected. 

Mrs.  Langton  made  this  discussion  an  occasion  for 
leaving.  The  benevolence  that  had  prompted  her 
visit  seemed  to  have  spent  its  force.  The  cell  was 
too  small  and  dark ;  its  sanitary  condition  was  shock- 
ing; the  noises  were  horrible.  She  expressed  the 
liope  that  her  friends  might  not  learn  of  her  visit; 
she  was  half  sorry  now  that  she  had  come,  but  she 
felt  glad  that  she  had  "  asked  father  to  keep  it  from 
Amelia.'' 

As  she  passed  out  through  the  cell  door  she  prom- 
ised her  son  that  she  would  send  him  his  Bible  in 
the  morning  and  would  try  to  have  the  Dean  come 
and  talk  with  him,  the  doleful  import  of  her  prom- 
ise being  but  little  relieved  by  her  farewell  shake. 

Langton  felt  that  his  efforts  to  establish  a  new  and 
better  relation  at  home  afforded  slight  reason  for  en- 
couragement, and  the  spell  of  the  old  indifference 
was  strong  upon  him  once  more.  He  had  expected 
rebuffs,  but  here  he  was  unhorsed  and  floundering  in 
the  mire  after  the  first  skirmish.  Could  he  hope  to 
succeed  on  regaining  his  freedom  ?  He  mourned  the 
AVordsworth,  but  Mr.  Hudspeth,  calling  that  even- 
ing, promised  to  send  him  a  dozen  books,  and  with 
these  he  settled  down  to  his  three  weeks'  confinement 
as  bravely  as  he  could, 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

RESTORATION. 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

Hamlet. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  two 
months  that  have  passed  since  the  time  of  our  last 
chapter.  Tom  Benson,  who  had  been  committed  for 
ten  days,  left  when  his  time  was  cut,  thus  depriving 
Langton  of  a  source  of  entertainment  which  had 
grown  in  his  regard  from  the  first.  Tom's  reminis- 
cent moods  found  vent  in  frequent  song  and  story, 
and  though  these  were  by  no  means  of  classic  form 
or  origin  they  were  filled  with  a  manly  sentiment, 
and,  coming  from  a  full  heart,  were  a  delight  to 
the  heavy  hearts  of  his  fellow  prisoners.  To  him 
it  seemed  a  real  pleasure  to  lighten  the  hours  which 
rested  upon  them  like  a  pall,  and  at  the  last  he  was 
reluctant  to  go.  But  the  impulse  to  be  free  was 
strong  within  him.  He  ran  nimbly  from  one  cell  to 
another  delivering  to  the  several  occupants  a  parting 
blessing,  reserving  Langton  for  the  last.  Unable 
to  thrust  his  big  hand  through  the  grated  door,  he 
seized  that  of  his  young  neighbor  as  in  a  vise  whon 
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it  was  presented  for  a  farewell  shake^  and,  clinging 
to  it  for  some  time,  which  he  employed  in  curiously 
studying  Oliver's  face  and  form,  he  finally  gave  him 
a  valedictory  squeeze  that  made  him  wince  and  was 
off  on  his  toes  to  Boynton's  tavern. 

The  young  prisoner  spent  the  long  days  and  even- 
ings buried  in  books,  in  meditation,  or  in  receiving 
friends,  of  whom  many  called  upon  him.  Among 
these  his  father  and  sister  are  not  to  be  numbered,  a 
circumstance  that  grieved  him  daily.  Mr.  Hudspeth 
was  a  regular  caller,  and  as  the  trial  drew  nigh,  he 
assumed  entire  charge  of  the  case,  employing  a  law- 
yer, his  own  nephew,  a  rising  young  barrister,  and 
counseling  with  Oliver  for  a  vigorous  defense. 

At  last  the  day  of  trial  came.  In  the  new  court- 
house, whose  architecture  suggested  a  British  model, 
the  case  was  called.  The  room  was  spacious  and  had 
rows  of  benches  for  the  seating  of  the  public,  an  ac- 
commodation that  never  went  begging.  For  the 
Canadian,  equally  with  his  British  brother,  is  aware 
of  his  right  to  place  his  boots  as  near  the  altar  of  his 
country  as  space  allows,  hence  the  benches  are  filled 
in  an  order  the  reverse  of  that  observed  at  a  prayer- 
meeting.  On  the  wall  above  the  judge's  head  was 
painted,  in  bright  colors,  the  British  coat-of-arms, 
which  possibly  deepened  the  air  of  solemnity  which 
at  all  times  pervaded  the  place.  The  judge  himself, 
in  manner  and  appearance,  harmonized  admirably 
with  the  note  of  awe  awakened  in  the  minds  of  all 
present.  With  gray  hair  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
a  strong,  severe  countenance,  lighted  up  by  eyes  that 
looked  beyond  the  deeds  of  men,  he  at  once  arrested 
the  wandering  glance  as  a  symbol  of  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  British  institutions.  How  could  a  human 
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soul  be  false  amidst  such  surroundings,  in  such  a 
presence ! 

Harry  Ray  had  been  set  at  liberty  a  fortnight  be- 
fore on  account  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Gray,  who  had  interested  himself  actively  in 
the  trial,  made  a  vain  effort  to  have  Langton's  case 
advanced  on  the  docket  for  an  earlier  hearing,  a  re- 
pulse regarded  by  Mrs.  Gray  as  an  evil  omen. 

When  the  case  was  called  a  youthful-looking, 
flaxen-haired  lawyer  introduced  himself  as  counsel 
for  Langton,  and  in  a  temperate  address  presented 
it  to  the  court. 

J udge  Mead  regarded  with  interest  the  two  youths 
sitting  within  the  railing,  Baird  appearing  less  in- 
different than  formerly,  Langton  looking  pale  and 
anxious.  As  the  lawyer  sat  down  the  judge  glanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  who, 
rising  under  the  burden  of  seventy  years,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everybody,  urged  that  the  "  charge  against 
defendant  Langton  "  be  dropped  and  that  he  be  dis- 
missed. 

Langton's  heart  beat  fast  and  his  face  lost  some  of 
its  pallor  as  he  grasped  the  significance  of  the  prose- 
cutor's words.  A  smile  of  satisfaction  appeared  on 
many  faces  before  the  speaker  had  finished,  and  as 
the  judge  turned  to  address  the  excited  young  de- 
fendant the  audience  strained  to  catch  every  word. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  in  a  rich  voice,  "  Young 
man,  I  am  glad  to  entertain  the  motion  of  the  crown 
to  abandon  the  charge  against  you.  Since  your  ex- 
amination before  a  magistrate  a  month  ago,  the  con- 
viction has  become  fixed  in  that  gentleman's  mind, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  that  the  part  you  took  in 
the  offence  which  brought  you  here  was  m  iniiocent 
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one.  He  has  furnished  the  crown  with  all  the  facts, 
and  as  the  plaintiff  company  consider  you  wholly 
guiltless,  the  charge  against  you  is  dropped  and  you 
are  honorably  dismissed." 

Langton  could  only  bow  his  gratitude  to  the  judge, 
and,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked  toward  the  door, 
his  face  reflecting  the  satisfaction  of  his  heart.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gray  were  there  to  congratulate  him.  Mrs. 
Langton  had  entered  the  room  as  the  judge  was 
speaking  and,  as  she  beheld  her  son  standing  there, 
pale  and  anxious,  amidst  the  impressive  stillness  of 
the  court-room,  she  thought  her  boy  was  receiving 
sentence,  and  her  mother's  heart  burst  forth  in  tears. 
Mrs.  Gray,  who  had  not  met  her  since  the  receipt  of 
her  ill-tempered  letter,  divining  the  misconception, 
leaned  forward  and  whispered,  "  He's  discharged — 
he's  set  free !  "  whereupon  Mrs.  Langton,  looking 
dazed  by  the  source  and  nature  of  the  intelligence, 
soon  composed  herself.  Oliver  grasped  her  proffered 
hand  gladly  and,  to  her  surprise  and  confusion,  gave 
her  a  resounding  kiss  on  the  mouth.  He  could  not 
remember  ever  having  kissed  his  mother  before. 

Passing  on  toward  the  vestibule,  he  was  overtaken 
by  friends  and  acquaintances,  among  them  some 
schoolmates  who  bore  the  news  to  the  high  school 
with  flying  feet. 

Mr.  Hudspeth  saw  at  once  as  the  boys  entered  the 
room  that  they  had  good  news.  Two  of  them  went 
up  to  him  as  he  was  instructing  a  class  in  Latin  and 
informed  him  of  the  sudden  and  happy  issue  of  tlie 
case.  A  smile  lit  up  his  face  and  was  reflected  from 
half  a  hundred  faces  before  him,  the  school  at  once 
bursting  into  applause  when  the  principal  an- 
nounced the  result  in  happy  erms. 
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Oliver^  yearning  for  the  open  air,  the.  streets,  the 
skjj  stopped  not  until  he  was  breathing  them  all  once 
more.  Nature  greeted  him  with  a  smile,  the  sun 
shining  bright  and  warm  through  air  fresh  and  brac- 
ing, and  the  sky  without  suggestion  of  a  cloud.  He 
stood  a  moment  on  the  wide  steDS  of  the  court-house 
and  glanced  joyously  over  the  scene  before  him.  The 
world  lay  at  his  feet  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  come 
into  it  a  second  time,  about  to  make  a  new  start.  He 
was  free  at  last.  Never  before  had  he  felt  the  joy 
of  liberty.  His  spirit  seemed  to  lift  him  up,  as  if 
it  would  bear  him  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Both  he  and  his  friends  had  appeared  dazed  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  whole  outcome,  but  as  they  began 
to  realize  it  all  they  could  not  repress  their  joy.  The 
little  group  stood  about  the  central  figure  a  long 
time  discussing  the  so-called  trial  with  beaming 
eyes.  Even  Mrs.  Langton  forgot  herself  and  was 
agreeable.  Mr.  Gray  knew  it  wouldn't  last  more'n 
a  few  minutes ;  Mr.  Hamlin  was  voted  a  good 
fellow  after  all.'' 

Presently  all  started  for  home,  Oliver  supporting 
his  mother  down  the  steps,  pleased  that  at  last  con- 
fidential relations  were  promised  between  them.  She 
had  shown  her  affection  by  attending  the  trial,  and 
he  had  kissed  away  the  pious  drops  of  apprehension 
and  seen  love  smile  at  his  approach.  ISTow,  he  too, 
like  George  Gray,  would  be  seen,  as  he  had  often 
yearned  to  be  seen,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  his 
mother.  '^'•\joying  her  confidence,  livinsr  in  her  coun- 
sel, realizing  her  hopes.  He  stepp'^d  off  lightly  under 
the  inspiration,  and  would  have  bounded  away  like 
a  deer  had  he  been  alone. 

They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  Mrs. 
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Langton,  who  had  taken  but  little  interest  in  the  con- 
versation, gravely  addressed  her  son :  Oliver,  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  about  a  matter  father  and 
Amelia  have  talked  about  lately.'^ 

"  What  is  that  mother  ?  asked  Oliver,  graciously. 
Will  you  promise  us  one  thing,  now  youVe  got 
out  of  jail  safe  ? 

"  I'll  promise  anything  within  my  power,  mother, 
if  reason  and  conscience  permit — anything  that 
makes  for  peace  and  happiness  at  home.'' 

"  Will  you  promise  not  to  go  to  the  Grays  nor  have 
anything  to  do  with  them,  now  that  you're  out  of  jail 
and  beginning  over  again  ?  " 

^'  Mother !  "  exclaimed  Oliver,  stopping  short  and 
looking  into  her  face  as  if  in  doubt  about  his  hear- 
ing.   "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

They  had,  by  Mrs.  Langton's  design,  fallen  be- 
hind the  others  in  their  walk  and  soon  were  out  of 
hearing. 

We  have  talked  this  matter  over  at  ^ome,  and 
father  and  Amelia  both  think  as  how  your  associa- 
tions have  not  been  o'  the  best,  and  we  want  you  to 
break  off  wi'  'em,  and  begin  with  the  Grays,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Langton,  ignoring  her  son's  question. 

They  are  not  o'  the  same  class  wi'  us,  Amelia  says, 
and  are  a  tricky  Yankee  lot." 

"  Mother,—" 

"  They  are  part  Irish,  too,  and  that's  worse  yet, 
and  Methodists  at  that,"  she  went  on,  interrupting 
Oliver. 

The  young  man  fairly  groaned.  To  be  enjoined  to 
give  up  a  family  so  estimable,  with  whom  he  had 
spent  almost  the  only  happy  moments  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  and  for  no  valid  reason,  was  ex- 
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asperating.  'No  other  family  was  so  close  to  his  life 
and  happiness,  nor  were  all  others.  He  thought  of 
the  hours  of  fun  he  had  had  with  George  Gray,  skat- 
ing, boating,  in  the  gymnasium ;  of  his  pleasant  chats 
with  Martha,  the  vivacious  school-girl;  of  the  grati- 
tude he  owed  their  parents — why  should  he  be  asked 
to  renounce  all  that?  What  if  they  were  Yankees, 
Irish,  and  Methodists !  Did  not  the  Creator  make 
people  before  he  made  Englishmen  or  Episcopalians  ? 
Had  it  been  a  month  or  two  before,  his  answer  must 
have  been  a  prompt  and  decisive  negative.  But  it 
was  different  now.  He  would  please  his  parents 
above  all  things.  Still,  he  felt  unable,  on  the  mo- 
ment, to  assent  to  the  step  proposed.  A  long  silence 
followed  the  last  words,  and  Oliver  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  break  it. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it  ? asked  Mrs. 
Langton,  in  a  hopeful  voice. 

Mother,''  said  he,  do  you  wish  me  to  live  at 
home  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you'll  mind  your  parents  as  loves 
you,  and  do  right." 

And,  of  course,  you  call  renouncing  the  Grays  do- 
ing right  ?  "  he  said,  glad  to  see  his  home  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Do  you  suppose  your  parents  would  ask  you  to 
do  wrong  ?  "  returned  Mrs.  Langton,  with  spirit. 

I  wish  you  would  let  me  think  this  over  for  a 
day  or  two,"  suggested  Oliver,  in  tones  of  despair. 

Tour  father  expects  you  to  decide  at  once.  He 
said  if  you  should  be  let  go  you  was  to  keep  away 
from  the  Grays." 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had  I  been 
sent  to  Kingston,"  replied  Oliver,  sighing  painfully. 
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He  thought  of  his  sister  and  the  part  she  was  taking 
in  the  matter;  he  would  like  to  appeal  to  her  gen- 
erosity, and  after  a  brief  interval  he  informed  his 
mother  that  she  must  wait  a  day  before  he  could  give 
her  an  answer. 

Mrs.  Langton  received  his  decision  with  impa- 
tience, but  she  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  press  the 
matter  further. 

As  Oliver  approached  his  home  he  was  apprehen- 
sive concerning  his  father's  reception  of  him.  He 
might  be  ordered  out  of  the  house  or  receive  an  old- 
time  tongue-lashing.  In  either  case  what  should  he 
do  ?  He  had  no  time  to  decide.  Entering  the  house 
at  the  rear,  he  passed  into  the  sitting-room  and  took 
a  seat.  He  could  see  his  father  in  the  back  parlor 
reading  the  Globe,  and  knew  that  the  latter  had  seen 
him  entering.  Mr.  Langton  glanced  from  his  paper 
an  instant,  but  went  on  reading,  apparently  more  in- 
terested than  before.  His  wife  soon  joined  him,  and 
Oliver  could  hear  them  conversing  in  low  tones. 
ITeither  father  nor  son  made  an  approach  to  the 
other's  presence  for  some  time.  At  last,  nerving 
himself,  Oliver  rose  and  walked  firmly  into  the  par- 
lor. Father  and  son  instinctively  glanced  at  each 
other.  You're  back,  are  you  ?  "  came  from  Mr. 
Langton  coldly. 

I'm  back,"  was  the  laconic  response,  in  respect- 
ful voice,  and  Mr.  Langton  went  on  reading. 

After  a  long  and  oppressive  silence  Oliver  broke 
out  with  What's  the  news,  father  ?  "  in  concilia- 
tory tones.  A  slight  disturbance  of  the  paper  told 
that  the  words  had  hit  the  reader,  but  they  provoked 
not  a  word  of  recognition.  Mr.  Langton  had  be2:un 
t-o  read  onp  of  the  Ho^iorable  George  Browii's  00^164-^ 
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eration  speeclies,  covering  five  pages,  so  tHe  prospect 
was  somewhat  discouraging  to  fatted-calf  expecta- 
tions. Mrs.  Langton  soon  left  the  oppressive  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  to  inspect  the  kitchen  floor,  Sarah 
having  left  the  day  before  rather  than  wash  the 
picket  fence  in  front. 

Oliver  remained  long  in  hope  of  obtaining  some 
recognition  from  his  father,  but  seeing  disappoint- 
ment ahead,  and  not  wishing  to  establish  a  precedent, 
he  went  up  stairs  to  see  Amelia.  He  found  her  con- 
genially employed  in  putting  her  hair  in  papers,  yet 
she  gave  him  a  cool  reception.  I  thought  that  was 
you,''  she  said  in  a  casual  way,  looking  up  at  her 
brother's  approach. 

Oliver  was  on  the  lookout  for  rebuffs,  yet  he  had 
not  supposed  that  it  was  in  his  own  home  that  his 
worst  fears  were  to  be  realized.  None  but  Tinker, 
the  old  sheep-dog,  had  seemed  pleased  at  his  return, 
and  he  felt  a  hot  flush  in  his  face  as  he  thought  of  it. 
What  had  he  done  to  merit  such  treatment?  He 
contrasted  it  wdth  the  kindness  of  strangers  and  felt 
that  his  only  home  was  away  from  home.  He  would 
wait  till  Willie  came  from  school,  and  between  him 
and  Tinker,  perhaps,  the  place  might  appear  more 
hospitable. 

Millie,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  sister  with  de- 
termination and  directness,  why  do  you  choose  to 
treat  me  as  you  do  ?  Who  am  I  that  I  should  be  in- 
sulted by  my  only  sister,  who  ought  to  rejoice  to  see 
me  honorably  acquitted  of  a  serious  charge  ?  Let  us 
have  done  with  a  life  of  bickering  and  bad  temper  in 
this  house — I  don't  see  it  in  other  homes." 

There's  no  bad  temper  or  bickering  except  when 
you're  around,"  was  Amelia's  rejoinder,   as  she 
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reached  for  another  paper.  Your  conduct  got  you 
into  the  trouble  that  has  disgraced  the  Langton  name 
forever  and  you  expect  to  be  treated  kindly  in  the 
face  of  all  that,  do  you  ? 

"  My  conduct  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  getting 
into  jail;  that  was  purely  accidental.  And  have  I 
not  been  honorably  discharged  by  an  impartial 
judge  ?  " 

"  You  say  so ;  I  know  nothing  about  it,  nor  do  I 
care  to  know.  I  do  know,  however,  that  youVe  been 
in  jail  a  month,  and  you  are  the  first  Langton  in  his- 
tory, or  Thorndike  either,  that  ever  was  in  jail,"  re- 
torted Amelia  with  emphasis  and  agitation. 

Millie,"  exclaimed  Oliver,  his  voice  trembling, 
"  is  there  any  dishonor  in  my  being  detained  for 
trial  to  determine  my  guilt  or  innocence  Have  not 
many  good  and  great  men  been  in  jail,  men  whom 
the  world  honors  to-day  ?  " 

Who  are  they  ?  "  she  inquired,  her  fingers  trem- 
bling,— "  name  one." 

John  Bunyan,  John — " 

John  Bunyan,  ha,  ha  !  You're  a  John  Bunyan !  " 
she  exclaimed  with  sarcasm,  which  made  Oliver 
smile. 

"  John  Hampden,  Kaleigh,  and  dozens  of  others," 
he  continued  gravely. 

They  were  not  Langtons,"  was  the  proud  reply. 

My  imprisonment  was  my  misfortune,  not  my 
fault,  of  which  I  have  many.  And  misfortunes  may 
come  to  anyone — ^to  father,  to  yourself." 

"  Misfortune  Jias  come  to  us.  You  can  never 
know  the  harm  it  has  done  me." 

Any  person  who  would  now  think  less  of  you 
because  of  my  being  in  jail  is  not  worth  knowing," 
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declared  Oliver  vigorously.  We  are  all  human, 
and  unintentional  wrongs  are  always  possible.  If  I 
do  not  complain,  why  should  you  ?  ^' 

You  could  not  appreciate  my  reasons  if  I  should 
tell  you,  one  so  void  of  family  pride." 

Millie,  I  have  been  thoughtless  in  many  ways, 
for  which  I  can  never  forgive  myself,  but  the  future 
is  my  pledge  that  it  shall  be  different.  I  have 
learned  a  lesson  and  intend  to  lay  it  to  heart.'' 

Amelia  received  these  words  as  if  they  came  from 
a  child  and  deigned  no  reply.  She  feared  that  she 
had  already  compromised  her  dignity  by  heeding  her 
brother's  appeal.  Conscious  of  her  influence  over 
her  parents,  and  unwilling  to  weaken  it  by  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Oliver,  she  adopted  her  father's  plan 
and  affected  a  lively  interest  in  what  she  was  doing. 
Leaning  over  until  her  head  all  but  touched  the  mir- 
ror, she  strained  her  eyes  upward  at  the  diminutive 
roll  of  hair  she  was  forming,  and  a  query  from  Oli- 
ver was  evaded  by  an  impatient  little  ejaculation  of 
displeasure  at  being  interrupted.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  commit  her  to  his  support  if  possible  and 
was  loth  to  abandon  the  attempt  for  any  ordinary  re- 
buff. He  watched  her  papers  disappearing  one  by 
one  and  knew  she  would  leave  the  room  very  soon. 
"  Will  you  not  do  what  you  can  to  conciliate  father 
and—" 

I'll  do  nothing  for  one  who  has  blasted  my  hopes 
in  any  direction  as  you  have  done,"  she  declared,  in- 
terrupting her  brother  impatiently.  "  It  was  my 
one  aim  in  life  to  marry  such  a  man  as  might  be 
worthy  of  a  Langton  and,  at  the  same  time,  restore 
our  family  to  a  degree  of  its  former  dignity.  Such 
men  are  few  in  these  parts,  but  I  was  sure  of  one. 
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You,  sir,  have  crushed  that  hope.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  talking  about  our  disgrace,  especially  the  Bray- 
tons.  I  don't  care  how  father  treats  you;  you  have 
no  claims  on  our  recop;nition ;  you  will  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Langton  by  us  and  our  set  any  longer. 
Take  care  not  to  make  matters  worse,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible," and  seizing  her  remaining  papers,  she  swept 
past  the  dazed  figure  in  the  chair  and  left  the  room. 

Oliver  sat  a  few  minutes,  overcome  by  the  torrent 
of  words  and  wounded  pride.  Even  to  him  it  all 
seemed  strange,  and  after  a  minute's  reflection  he 
smiled  and  exclaimed  "  Poor  Amelia !  With  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor  he  remained  for  a  time  as 
if  in  meditation,  when  the  dinner-bell  rang  out  its 
old  familiar  sound  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  But 
only  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  he  was  reminded  that 
he  was  a  stranger  in  his  father's  house.  The  bell 
merely  announced  dinner;  it  gave  no  hearty  invita- 
tion to  a  festal  board  as  once  it  gave,  obedient  to  an 
alien  hand.    He  could  go  or  stay,  it  seemed  to  say. 

ITow  he  must  sit  face  to  face  with  his  father.  He 
had  shrunk  from  this  many  a  time  before,  but  why 
should  he  now  ?  With  a  courage  born  of  conscious 
innocence  he  rose  and  went  down  to  dinner  with  a 
firm  decided  step  and  took  his  old  place  at  the  corner 
of  the  table.  There  was  no  shrinking  in  his  manner, 
neither  cringing  nor  defiance. 

Mr.  Langton,  shutting  his  eyes  solemnly,  half 
audibly  recited  grace,  the  burden  of  which  had  no 
more  relation  to  the  spiritual  condition  prevailing  in 
that  home  than  a  funeral  service  would  have  at  a 
marriage.  It  was  long,  though,  and  eloquent,  and 
brilliant. 

Oliver  had  just  begun  his  meal  when  some  one  en- 
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tering  the  rear  door  brought  forth  the  injunction, 
Clean  your  feet/'  in  strident  tones  from  Mrs. 
Langton.  It  was  Willie,  and  with  him,  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  open  door,  was  Tinker,  who  brought 
down  an  imperative  veto  upon  his  overtures  for  a 
frolic  with  Oliver.  His  joyous  leaps  about  his  young 
master  were  ended  abruptly  by  orders  to  "  get  out 
lest  he  track  up  the  kitchen  floor.''  He  cast  ap- 
pealing looks  behind  him,  but  in  vain. 

"  Has  this  work  begun  again !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Langton,  casting  a  furtive  glance  at  Oliver  and  then 
at  the  floor. 

Willie's  joy  was  so  unrestrained  as  to  provoke  a 
rebuke  from  his  father.  What  do  you  mean,  rais- 
ing such  a  disturbance  ? "  growled  Mr.  Langton. 
Oliver  took  the  lead  in  restoring  quiet. 

Mr.  Langton's  countenance  was  unchanged 
throughout  the  meal.  Looking  straight  down  his 
short  nose,  he  seemed  the  unhappiest  of  men. 

It  was  a  solemn  spectacle,  that  pantomimic  meal, 
suggesting  an  aboriginal  banquet,  but  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pipe  of  peace  at  its  close.  Mr.  Langton 
was  glad  to  be  through,  and  excusing  himself,  he 
hurried  off  to  his  timber  interests  in  the  north  coun- 
try. He  had  deferred  his  leaving  from  day  to  day 
for  some  time,  and  Oliver  wondered  how  long  he  had 
remained  to  learn  the  result  of  the  trial. 

The  threatened  action  against  the  Post  had  been 
given  up  on  the  advice  of  a  lawyer,  who  advised  that 
the  word  alleged "  alone  saved  Kobinson  from 
heavy  damages. 

Willie  started  back  to  school,  his  brother  walking 
a  few  blocks  with  him.  Saluted  here  and  there  by 
young  and  old,  Oliver  felt  the  irksomeness  of  note- 
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riety.  Some  of  the  neighbors  they  met  merely  stared 
at  him,  others  smiled,  while  still  others  detained  him 
with  congratulations.  Presently  he  heard  a  w^histle 
behind  him  and,  turning,  he  saw  George  and  Martha 
Gray  walking  hurriedly  to  school.  He  watched  their 
smiling  faces  drawing  near  and  forgot  the  coldness  of 
home  when  each  seized  a  hand  with  a  long-remem- 
bered grasp. 

"  You're  coming  to  school,  aren't  you  ?  "  asked 
George. 

"  No ;  I  am  just  walking  a  piece  with  Willie — I'll 
not  begin  till  Monday." 

Come  along  with  us,"  urged  Martha.  Better 
break  the  ice  while  you're  at  it,"  suggested  George, — 
"  come  on." 

I've  been  breaking  ice  ever  since  I  got  out,"  he 
replied,  after  a  pause.  "  Perhaps  I'd  better  keep  at 
it,"  and  he  looked  timidly  toward  the  building  on  the 
hill. 

Come  on ;  Mr.  Hudspeth  will  be  glad  to  see  you, 
and  the  boys,  too,"  insisted  Martha.  You've  got 
to  make  a  start  sometime^ — do  it  now." 

Langton  was  on  guard  against  himself,  but  soon 
he  distinguished  between  good  policy  and  groundless 
fear,  and,  coloring  to  the  hair,  he  started  up  the  slope. 

How  could  he  face  that  crowd  of  school-mates! 
Every  moment  brought  him  nearer  the  big  red  brick 
and  the  black  figures  moving  about  on  the  white  play- 
ground. He  heard  their  shouts  in  the  distance.  How 
often  had  he  made  one  with  them,  unconscious  of 
self  or  of  the  w^orld!  The  world  had  not  changed, 
yet  it  was  not  the  same.  He  looked  at  the  scene  of 
activity  and  glee  before  him  with  new  eyes.  There 
were  squads  of  boys  in  a  remote  corner  engaged  in  a 
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battle  with  snowballs.  Others  were  playing  "  Pull- 
away/'  or  making  statuary,  while  still  others  were 
rolling  up  ponderous  spheres  of  soft  snow.  Some 
boys  stood  in  knots  in  the  warm  sun  discussing  class- 
room topics,  while  comely  maids  in  groups  threw  soft 
glances  at  their  chivalrous  brothers.  All  was  cheer- 
fulness and  life. 

Oliver  felt  his  heart  beating  as  he  drew  nearer, 
while  his  friends,  understanding  his  feelings,  spoke 
words  of  courage  to  him. 

He  was  fairly  opposite  the  play-ground  when  a 
red-faced  lad,  puffing  at  a  snowball  as  high  as  him- 
self, glancing  through  the  fence,  caught  sight  of  him. 
He  said  something  to  a  companion ;  then  both  hailed 
other  playfellows  and  pointed  toward  the  street. 
Again  and  again  was  the  news  passed  along.  As 
Oliver  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  the  crowd  an  in- 
creasing number  of  faces  met  his  view,  and  by  the 
time  he  entered  the  gate  behind  his  two  friends  the 
wave  of  sound  that  rolled  up  from  the  playground 
had  sensibly  diminished,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
different  note.  Pausing  near  the  gate  to  receive  the 
greetings  of  a  knot  of  friends,  the  three  were  at  once 
surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  school-mates,  whose 
movements  were  a  signal  to  the  whole  playground. 
Some  glanced  at  others  and  then  began  to  walk  to- 
ward the  common  center  of  interest.  The  walk 
changed  to  rapid  strides;  these  gave  way  to  a  run, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  hundreds  were  charging  up  or 
down  the  slope  cheering:,  waving  caps,  or  yelling 
Rah  for  Langton  !  "  Some  shook  his  hands ;  others 
in  their  ^lee  struck  him  on  the  shoulders  with  their 
caps,  while  many,  waiting  their  turn  to  get  near  him, 
stood  off  and  yelled  their  delight.    In  the  midst  of 
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tlie  uproar  the  bell  rang  one  o'clock  and  the  crowd 
surged  toward  the  entrance,  two  stalwart  youths 
bearing  Langton  on  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  Hudspeth,  hearing  the  noise,  came  to  the 
door  and  at  a  glance  understood  it  all.  Though  a 
firm  disciplinarian,  he  smiled  good-naturedly  as  he 
saw  the  boys  crowding  through  vestibule  and  halls 
in  noisy  confusion  and  making  for  Langton's  room. 
There,  in  his  own  seat,  they  put  him  down,  laugh- 
ing, confused,  and  red  in  the  face.  Then  they  for- 
got decorum  and  cheered  and  yelled  around  him  until 
admonished  to  cease.  The  girls  arriving,  a  round 
of  hand-clapping  succeeded,  and  slowly  all  settled 
down  to  their  work.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
enthusiasm  cooled,  but  Mr.  Hudspeth,  who  came 
down  from  his  desk  and  congratulated  his  returned 
pupil,  indulged  the  young  people  in  their  demonstra- 
tions, regarding  these  as  an  expression  of  the  better 
impulses  of  human  nature,  and  both  generous  and 
educational. 

Oliver  felt  relieved  when  the  pupils,  settling  down 
to  their  studies,  ceased  to  notice  him ;  glad,  too,  that 
the  most  trying  ordeal  of  his  renascence,"  as  he 
called  this  period,  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  was 
back  in  school  again,  and  his  return  had  been  a 
triumph.  He  sat  gazing  at  his  desk,  wrapt  in  medi- 
tation and  reflection.  The  events  of  that  day  had 
f  ^lloAved  one  another  in  bewildering  succession,  and 
though  pleased  with  it  all,  he  was  not  elated.  Even 
ra  the  echo  of  his  triumph  he  saw  standing  out  in 
the  foreground  of  his  short  life  the  forbidding  spec- 
ter of  an  experience  in  prison,  and  as  the  first  inti- 
mation that  the  romantic  features  of  his  adventure 
were  yielding  to  bare  fact  took  shape  in  his  mind,  he 
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dimly  saw  that  a  prosaic  world  could  with  difficulty 
be  made  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  his  misfor- 
tune. 

This  specter  he  could  not  lose  sight  of  in  his  medi- 
tations; turn  which  way  he  would  it  peeped  out  at 
him.  Was  it  going  to  pursue  him  through  the 
years?  Would  not  Time  bury  it  deep  beneath  its 
inevitable  sands  ?  Was  he  going  to  walk  the  world 
a  slave  ?  He  feared  that  wherever  he  went  the 
shadow  of  the  past  Avould  follow  him;  he  would  see 
it  in  men's  eyes,  or  clouding  their  brows,  even  in  the 
sunshine  of  mutual  confidence. 

Thus  he  mused  till  recess  banished  the  guests  of 
his  brain.  Then  around  him  gathered  slowly  a  di- 
minished number  of  friends,  sobered  by  the  calm  of 
an  hour.  Groups  of  them  gathered  throughout  the 
room,  their  conversation  and  their  glances  having  a 
common  object. 

On  coming  down  town  that  evening  Langton 
learned  that  Frank  Baird  had  been  sentenced  to  the 
Reformatory  for  a  term  of  years,  and  that  while  the 
crown  had  refused  to  go  on  with  the  case  against 
Ray,  a  generous  motion  of  counsel  to  strike  it  from 
the  docket  had  been  overruled  by  the  court,  thus  mak- 
ing the  youth  still  amenable  to  relentless  law.  On 
the  next  day  Oliver  resumed  his  studies  at  the  high 
school  and  prosecuted  them  with  new  zeal.  His 
classmates  all  noted  a  change  in  his  bearing.  He 
lived  more  to  himself,  often  not  leaving  his  seat  at 
recesses,  and  going  directly  home  when  school  was 
dismissed.  To  the  least  observant  it  was  plain  that 
a  new  motive  was  in  control. 
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Despite  the  skill  of  Doctor  Puffer,  Harry  Ray's 
condition  had  stubbornly  refused  to  improve.  His 
release  from  custody  was  therefore  obtainedj  though 
the  crowuj  inflexible  as  Nature,  refused  to  drop  the 
charge  against  him.  Mrs.  Ray,  naturally  despond- 
ing, took  a  gloomy  view  of  her  boy's  illness  from  the 
first.  The  world  seemed  to  oppose,  rather  than  as- 
sist her.  Poverty  and  reverses  go  hard  with  those 
who  have  had  a  competence  and  seen  a  little  sun- 
shine. Why  did  not  the  God  of  the  widow  make  her 
burden  lighter  instead  of  heavier,  as  it  threatened  to 
be  ?  Her  only  consolation  was  those  little  forms 
about  her  feet  that,  a  hundred  times  a  day,  brought 
back  the  memory  of  their  dear  father.  Her  tears 
were  wiped  away  in  their  presence;  their  joys,  few 
and  unrefined,  were  her  own. 

Little  l^ora  was  her  mother's  image,  as  was  Davy, 
the  rogue,  who  always  knew  how  to  get  some  of  his 
mother's  potato-cake;  but  Andy  and  Harry  favored 
their  father.  Each  boy  had  a  dog  of  his  own  to  share 
his  bed  and  board,  all  contending  that  but  for  the 
dogs  they  must  have  frozen  long  since,  a  plea  of  com- 
pensation that  led  their  mother  to  put  up  with  fleas 
as  well  as  poverty  despite  the  kind  suggestions  of  her 
neighbors. 
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Back  to  this  homej  Harry  Ray,  pale,  thin,  and 
weak,  was  brought.  He  had  a  distressing  cough 
which  sent  a  chill  through  his  mother  at  the  first 
sound.  "  Oh,  me  darlin'  hoy,'^  she  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  his  neck  as  he  was  assisted  from 
the  cutter  in  which  he  was  brought  home ;  you're 
no  better !  '' 

Vm  all  right,  mother ;  I'm  all  right,"  hastily  re- 
joined Harry,  panting  from  his  slight  exertion. 
"  Just  a, — just  a  bad  cold,  you  know — the  Doctor 
said." 

Staggering  into  the  house,  the  frail  youth  flung 
himself  on  the  old  bunk  with  a  groan.  "  Oh,  but  I'm 
glad  to  be  here  once  more !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  his 
eyes  moistened  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  keep  up  be- 
fore his  mother.  Nora  and  Andy  and  the  dogs  gath- 
ered about  him  in  delight,  Toby  delivering  the  first 
kiss.  Nora's  arms  were  soon  about  him  for  a  good 
hug  as  she  sweetly  assured  him  that  she  was  still  his 
^'  big  'oman." 

Mrs.  Ray  punched  up  the  green  maple  brands  in 
the  stove  with  energy  as  she  proceeded  to  make  a  cup 
of  tea.  The  best  in  the  house  was  put  on.  Crab- 
apple  jelly  in  a  broken  tumbler,  untouched  before, 
was  brought  forth  from  some  magic  receptacle,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  children.  Salt-risen  bread,  some 
fried  potatoes  warmed  over,  and  the  butter  Davy  had 
borrowed  from  a  neighbor,  completed  the  spread. 
But  Harry  knew  not  that  they  were  inferior ;  he  was 
home  again.  Once  more  he  heard  familiar  voices 
and  saw  faces  that  brightened  at  his  coming.  He 
was  not  hungry  for  food,  but  for  home  and  love  of 
friends,  even  for  old  Toby,  whose  canine  seniority 
Xiow  made  him  especially  dear. 
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Mrs.  Eay's  pervasive  heartiness  in  preparing  the 
meal  gave  it  relish  and  spurred  Harry's  appetite. 
There  was  no  word  of  chiding,  not  a  look  of  reproach, 
— she  had  already  carried  him  forgiveness.  Nora 
was  on  his  lap  during  much  of  the  meal,  and  Toby 
tried  hard  to  stand  on  his  hind  feet  to  please  his 
young  master,  but  he  was  outdone  by  his  younger 
rivals.  Mrs.  Ray  smiled  sympathetically  to  see  the 
old  fellow,  who  was  almost  of  Harry's  age,  trying  to 
maintain  a  perpendicular  and  looking  around  for  a 
favorable  judgment. 

A  footstep,  followed  by  a  knock,  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  the  dogs  made  a  bound,  challenging  the  vis- 
itor with  defiant  yell.  Andy  reached  the  door  first 
and  opened  it  to  their  neighbor,  Peter  Stewart,  the 
broad-shouldered  Scot  inquiring  Is  your  mither  at 
hame  ?  "  with  a  directness  that  savored  of  business. 
It  was  some  time  before  conditions  favorable  to  vocal 
communication  could  be  brought  about,  but  Peter, 
who  was  in  a  benevolent  frame  of  mind,  waited  pa- 
tiently till  Mrs.  Ray  stood  triumphant  before  him. 

Guid  efthernoon.  Mistress  Eay." 

Good  day  to  yees,  Peter, — come  in,"  responded 
she  heartily. 

I  canna  stope.  They  tell  me  youVe  got  the  lad- 
die hame  again ;  is  it  a  f  ac'  ?  " 

We  have — ^what's  left  av  'im,"  replied  Mrs.  Ray, 
throwing  back  her  head  and  clasping  her  hands  om- 
inously. Peter  looked  down  the  street,  and  the 
widow,  closing  the  door  behind  her,  received  him  on 
the  steps. 

"  Is  it  a  cauld  he's  hevin'  ?  " 

A  congishun  loike,— -in  his  t'roat,  wid  a  terrible 
wakeness  in  his  loongs.    The  docthor  says  it's  joost 
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a  cold,  but  I  don't  know/'  she  replied,  in  tones  of 
distress,  and  shaking  her  head. 

Hae  ye  gote  a  physeecian,  I'm  askin'  ?  " 

Docthor  Puffer, — Mrs.  Gray  impl'yed  him,  God 
bless  her !  " 

Peter  shook  his  head.  He  diz  vera  well  wi'  the 
weemen,  I  dinna  doot;  but  he's  nae  hond  wi'  chills 
and  yon.  Fidler's  your  mon, — educated  in  Edin- 
burgh. I  had  'im  when  Jimmy  died.  I  wadna  say 
onything  against  Puffer;  he's  a'recht  accordin'  tae 
his  licht,  but  he's  ower  young  to  be  dabblin'  wi'  lives 
and  sic.    Hev  ye  ony  speerits  i'  the  hoose  ?  '^ 

"  Ghosts?" 

Whuskey,  whuskey,"  explained  Peter,  impa- 
tiently.   Mrs.  Ray  shook  her  head. 

No  ?  Weel,  ye  could  gie  'im  naething  like 
whuskey.  A  taste  o't — get  it  guid,  ye  knaw,  '11 
straighten  'im  up  in  nae  time.  Send  ane  o'  the 
bairns  ower  'n  th'  auld  wumman  '11  gie  ye  a  noggie." 

During  this  conversation  Mrs.  Ray's  visitor  had 
glanced  down  the  street  now  and  then  as  if  expect- 
ing somebody.  D'ye  see  yon  load  o'  lumber 
comin'  ?  "  he  now  asked,  pointing  to  a  sleigh  ap- 
proaching from  Mr.  Langton's  yards.  Yon  lum'er 
is  comin'  here.  I'm  gaun  to  fex  thes  hoose  wi't," 
continued  Peter,  with  an  air  of  mysterious  impor- 
tance, and  studying  his  neighbor  for  the  effect  of  his 
announcement. 

Oh,  me  darlin's,  we're  goin'  to  be  warrum ! 
cried  the  widow  as  she  hurried  into  the  house  and 
explained  the  occasion  of  her  joy.  All  made  a  rush 
for  the  street  where,  with  the  dogs,  they  surrounded 
the  load  with  noisy  curiosity.  Peter,  with  much  dig- 
nity, directed  the  unloading  of  the  lumber,  ignoring 
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the  children's  questions  and  enjoying  their  belief 
that  ho  was  the  author  of  the  benefaction.  After 
keeping  Mrs.  Ray  in  a  stew  of  curiosity  for  an  age 
he  finally  thawed  out.  Wad  ye  be  asldn'  me  whose 
doin's  it  es  ?  Well,  it  disna  metter  sae  lang  as  it's 
din.''  Then  a  killing  pause,  and  he  went  on:  It's 
a  wumman  like  yoursel'  wha's  payin'  me,  but  the 
lumber's  frae  anither." 

"  Was  it  Mrs.  Gray,  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Aye ;  Mistress  Gray  for  a  f ac', — fine  leddy 
yon,"  and  the  widow  turned  away  with  trembling 
lips. 

But,  unable  to  remain  in  the  house,  she  was  soon 
out  again,  watching  the  progress  of  repairs,  Peter's 
skill  delighting  her. 

"  Oi  niver  knowed  'ou  could  carpenter  so  good," 
she  observed  as  she  watched  him  making  a  neat  cor- 
ner. 

"  Me !  Wumman  dear,  I  sairved  my  time  in 
Edinburgh." 

"  Then  whoy  don't  'ou  work  at  'our  thrade?  " 

"  Aw !  "  exclaimed  Peter,  affecting  disgust,  the 
c air penters  here  are  sic  a  dashed  lote  o'  fools  I  canna 
get  on  wi'  'em — and  the  bosses  tae." 

But  down  in  his  simple  heart  Peter  knew  that  the 
reason  lay  in  that auld  bottle  "  which  was  as  insep- 
arable from  the  carpenter  as  his  tools.  He  could  saw 
wood  all  day  without  tasting,"  but  the  touch  of  a 
plane  or  a  hammer  sent  him  in  quest  of  speerits  " 
forthwith. 

The  prospect  of  a  warmer  house   delighted  the 
widow ;     It  will  be  such  a  comfort  not  to  have  to 
thaw  out  the  bread  in  the  mornings,"  she  said  to 
Peter,  "  and  Harry  will  need  warmer  quarters  toO' — 
10 
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just  in  time  for  him.  Every  stroke  of  the  hammer, 
every  screech  of  the  saw,  was  music  in  her  ears  and 
gave  her  respite  from  her  bodings.  But  a  rasping 
cough  from  Harry  would  throw  a  cloud  across  her 
face  or  send  her  to  the  stove  to  stir  up  the  steam- 
ing sticks  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility. 

Soon  the  sawing  ceased;  the  carpenter  was  gone! 
Yet  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon.  Going  to  the  door, 
Mrs.  Eay  could  see  the  huge  Scot  shuffling  off  to- 
ward the  town  as  if  ashamed  of  something.  Guess- 
ing his  mission,  she  put  on  some  fresh  sticks  and, 
putting  her  arm  around  Harry's  slight  form,  de- 
clared for  a  visit. 

^'  Mother,  do  you  know  what  I  want  to  do  when  I 
get  better  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

"  I  do  not,  me  b'y,"  she  replied  tenderly,  as  she 
ran  her  stiff  fingers  caressingly  through  his  hair. 
I  want  to  go  to  school  if  possible." 
Go  to  school !    Nothing  would  plase  me  better, 
me  b'y.    An'  what  put  that  in  'our  head,  dearie  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  get  an  education,  like  01.  Langton. 
You  know  I  passed  the  Entrance  three  years  ago,  but 
had  to  go  to  work.    May  I  start  when  I  get  well  ?  " 

"  'Ou  must  start  if  'ou  wants  to,  dearie." 
When  I'm  a  man  I'd  like  to  be  a  scholar,  be  a 
great  man,  like  Macdonald,  or  Brown,  they  talk 
about." 

'Our  father  would  like  that,  dearie.  We'll  see 
that  'ou  goes." 

They  talked  on.  Soon  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Come  in !  "  cried  several  voices,  and  Peter 
Stewart  accepted  the  invitation.  He  had  returned 
from  Boynton's  and  was  somewhat  hilarious  al- 
ready.   On  entering,  he  brought  forth  a  long  black 
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bottle  from  an  inner  pocket  and,  exhibiting  it 
proudly,  said,  "  Here's  something  guid  for  the  lad- 
die— some  anld  rye."  Taking  a  tin  cup  from  the 
table,  he  almost  filled  it  and  offered  it  to  Harry. 
The  sick  boy  shook  his  head,  but,  urged  by  his 
mother  for  health's  sake,  he  drank  it,  after  many 
gasps. 

"  Ye'll  be  feelin'  different  after  yon,  I'll  warrant 
ye,"  observed  Peter,  as  he  poured  out  some  for  Mrs. 
Eay.  Nora,  Davy,  and  Andy  had  each  a  swallow, 
and  a  gasp.  It'll  make  ye  graw,  make  ye  staund 
the  cauld  better,"  urged  Peter,  with  the  air  of  a  phy- 
sician. 

Soon  the  hammer  could  be  heard  again,  but  irregu- 
larly ;  the  notes  of  the  saw  stuck  in  its  teeth ;  but 
Mrs.  Pay's  spirits  rose  with  every  sound,  as  did 
Harry's.  His  tongue  was  soon  let  loose,  and  pres- 
ently he  was  discoursing  upon  education,  ethics,  and 
politics,  with  growing  fervor  and  turgid  eloquence. 
Then,  striding  the  floor,  he  alternately  sang  snatches 
of  songs,  coughed,  or  laughed  uproariously  at  some 
Hibernicism  of  his  mother's,  occasionally  taking  a 
fall  out  of  Andy  or  one  of  the  dogs.  He  certainly 
felt  "  different." 

Mrs,  Pay  was  in  a  condition  somewhat  similar, 
though  less  apparent,  as  Avere  the  younger  children 
also.  The  noise  of  the  carpenter  outside,  by  a  fitful 
diminuendo,  reached  the  vanishing  point  when  the 
carpenter  himself,  the  last  drop  of  speerits  "  gone, 
sank  speechless  in  the  snow.  He  was  not  discovered 
until  his  hands  were  frost-bitten  so  badly  as  to  in- 
terrupt the  progress  of  repairs  for  a  week. 

Mrs.  Pay  soon  found  it  necessary  to  put  Harry  to 
bed.    As  he  lay  dov/n  in  the  old  bunk  it  seemed  to 
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heave  and  pitch  like  a  canoe  on  the  river.  That 
night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  running  the  rapids, 
clinging  to  a  saw-log,  now  plunging  down  stream 
with  race-horse  speed,  every  moment  in  imminent 
danger  of  death,  now  submerged  in  the  mad  waves, 
from  which  he  rose,  gasping  for  breath;  now  glid- 
ing through  peaceful  waters  only  to  be  drawn  into  a 
whirling  eddy  or  shot  violently  against  a  frowning 
rock  and  be  promptly  dislodged;  rocking,  swaying, 
leaping,  and  finally  reaching  a  shallow  bay,  he  stag- 
gered ashore,  tired,  drenched,  and,  awaking,  he 
found  it  late  next  day  and  himself  in  a  bath  of  sweat. 

Mrs.  Ray  sat  up  late  that  night,  happier  than  she 
had  been  for  a  month.  Sitting  close  to  the  stove, 
she  listened  to  the  steam  hissing  from  the  green 
wood,  while  her  hands,  never  idle,  nimbly  fashioned 
a  pair  of  mitts  for  Andy.  Now  and  then  she  paused 
to  snuff  the  short  candle  in  the  low  tin  candle-stick, 
Harry's  last  Christmas  present  to  her.  Every  min- 
ute or  so  she  glanced  at  the  black  hair  on  the  bolster, 
and  her  eyes  lighted  up  with  love  and  hope.  She 
recalled  her  boy's  wish  about  the  future  and  remem- 
bered with  a  sigh  that  it  was  herself  whose  yielding 
had  let  him  stay  out  of  school  against  his  father's 
wish.  He  would  go  back  as  soon  as  he  recovered. 
But  how  could  he  go  ?  He  needed  clothes  and  books 
— how  could  she  get  them  ? 

Thus  she  mused,  when  a  shadow  deepened  on  the 
wall  before  her,  deepened  rapidly.  The  candle  was 
burning  out ;  she  must  go  to  bed. 
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CLOUDS. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  prodigal  son,  "  when  he 
came  to  himself/'  brought  down  upon  his  experi- 
enced head  more  envy  and  criticism  than  the  parable 
mentions.  There  were  doubtless  many  neighborly 
I-told-you-so's  who  knew  all  the  time  that  he  would 
go  to  the  hogs.  And  they  got  their  heads  together 
and  said  it  was  a  shame  the  way  his  father  was  dis- 
criminating against  the  older  brother,  in  whose 
honor  there  had  never  been  a  kid  killed,  neither 
music  nor  dancing.  And  we  can  imagine  them  send- 
ing-a  delegation  of  influential  citizens  to  that  elder 
brother  in  the  fields,  saying  they  just  would  not 
stand  it  if  they  were  he.  Of  course,  they  sympa- 
thized with  all  worthy  poor,"  but  this  fellow  was 
undeserving,  so  vulgar.  Tet  his  father  and  mother 
would  have  him  back! 

Among  the  critics,  doubtless,  were  many  masters 
of  the  simple  art  of  bringing  up  other  people's  boys ; 
they  had  readily  foreseen  just  such  an  escapade,  but 
their  warnings  had  gone  unheeded.  And  there  were 
those  not  invited  to  the  celebration — ^the  reader  may 
classify  them.  And  had  the  mistaken  youth  ven- 
tured back  to  the  public  schools  and  taken  his  seat 
am^ong  his  former  school-fellows,  the  matter  would 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  sanhedrim — for  the 
preservation  of  society. 
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From  the  day  of  Oliver  Langton's  return  to  school 
there  had  been  among  the  pillars  of  the  community 
deep  anxiety  for  free  institutions  because  of  the 
presence  in^  the  public  schools  of  one  variously  de- 
nominated a  prodigal/'  jailbird/'  etc.,  according 
to  the  vehemence  of  outraged  propriety.  The  wave 
of  spontaneous  welcome  that  marked  his  return  be- 
gan to  recede  as  soon  as  some  of  the  unsophisticated 
young  students  had  related  at  their  homes  the  fact 
and  incidents  of  that  return.  Eyebrows  were  ele- 
vated, clouds  of  virtuous  apprehension  lowered  upon 
matronly  countenances,  and  opinions  were  given 
with  judicial  gravity  to  the  children  of  the  wise, 
who  were  startled  to  discover  that  they  had  done 
something  really  undignified. 

For  weeks  there  had  been  grooving  in  social  nooks 
and  corners  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  Oliver's  pres- 
ence in  the  public  school.  It  was  nursed  on  every 
occasion,  fanned  into  a  flame  by  a  breath  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  Gray-haired  dames  discussed 
the  question  o\^er  their  tea-cups ;  staid  matrons,  re- 
turning from  church,  lingered  at  the  corners  to  reg- 
ister their  protests  against  evil  communications  at 
the  educational  fountain,  or  to  confide  what  a  cer- 
tain person  had  said  to  them  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
hour.  Substantial  citizens,  while  gladly  countenanc- 
ing Langton's  acquittal  in  the  main,  yet  had  certain 
strong  reservations. 

"  Why,"  they,  as  British  subjects,  would  like  to 
know,  should  one  be  set  at  liberty  and  not  all  ?  " 
And  why  should  a  judge  give  a  certificate  of  char- 
acter to  one  who  had  for  years  been  a  self-willed 
young  rowdy  ?  "  The  heaven-born  privilege  of  find- 
ing fault,  so  inbred  with  a  large  nuinber  of  orir  Eng- 
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lish  family^  was  indulged  without  stint  in  a  com- 
munity where  events  of  general  interest  were  few. 

In  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  atmosphere  a 
very  ordinary  weather  prophet  could  safely  predict 
a  storm  at  no  distant  date.  ISTor  was  it  long  before 
Oliver  Langton's  keen  senses  felt  a  change  in  the 
air  about  him.  He  found  himself  less  and  still  less 
sought  after  by  certain  students  whose  joy  at  his 
restoration "  had  been  effusive  and  real.  Many 
little  incidents  of  daily  occurrence  told  him  plainly 
that  he  was  the  subject  of  general  discussion  among 
his  schoolmates.  A  conversation  would  suddenly 
cease  at  his  approach,  glances  were  furtively  shot  at 
him,  mysterious  groupings  of  the  pupils  on  the 
grounds  and  in  the  halls  took  place,  less  regard  for 
his  person  became  more  and  more  noticeable.  He 
had  his  friends,  many  of  them,  who  were  unchanged; 
but  he  gradually  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  a  con- 
scious deference  in  his  treatment  of  all,  he  yet  had 
made  enemies.  Events  of  the  most  ordinary  charac- 
ter now  seemed  to  conspire  to  promote  this  aliena- 
tion of  his  fellow  students.  If  several  of  them  failed 
to  answer  a  question  satisfactorily,  Mr.  Hudspeth 
invariably  called  on  Langton  to  set  them  right.  If 
the  principal  chatted  with  him  incidentally,  some 
malcontent  was  sure  to  happen  along.  And  thus 
they  came  to  think  him  a  favorite  and  to  hate  him 
for  it. 

Langton's  exclusive  habits  and  earnest  study  told 
effectively  upon  his  progress.  He  was  no  longer  a 
boy  in  listless  life,  caroling  by  the  way,  but  a  young 
man  with  a  purpose.  He  had  no  time  to  squander; 
his  mind  was  intent  upon  the  future.  What  should 
he  do,  what  should  he  bo,  and  how  could  he  compass 
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"his  aim?  As  he  paced  the  sidewalks  or  country 
roads  in  his  solitary  strolls  he  thought  upon  the  one 
great  question  of  the  future,  which  veiled  his  vision 
and  plagued  his  mind  as  never  before.  Almost  every 
evening  he  would  take  long  walks  over  the  crisp 
white  snow  of  the  sleigh-track  into  the  country,  over 
the  sloping  hills  surrounding  the  town.  He  liked  to 
be  alone,  for  he  wanted  to  think  and  commune  with 
himself  and  take  counsel  of  his  feelings.  His  heart 
leaped  with  the  joy  of  life  as,  retracing  his  steps,  he 
looked  up  at  the  great  blue  dome  above  him,  studded 
with  scintillating  gems  of  varying  size  and  bril- 
liance, and  drank  in  the  fresh  draughts  of  purest 
air.  Blood  and  brain  felt  the  thrill  of  new  life,  new 
energj^,  new  hope.  With  his  Indian  moccasins  on, 
he  felt  as  light  as  a  deer,  and  ran  and  leaped  in  the 
gladness  of  strength.  Sometimes  he  took  George 
Gray  with  him  on  these  jaunts,  but  he  was  generally 
alone.  His  lithe  form  came  to  be  recognized  by  the 
farmers  as  with  nimble  feet  he  told  off  the  miles,  al- 
ways declining  cheerily  the  offer  of  a  ride  by  some 
kindly  disposed  teamster. 

His  spare  moments  at  home  were  devoted  to  music, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond;  to  experiments  in  phy- 
sics, and  to  reading.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  great  constitutional  changes  proposed  in  the  gov- 
ernm.ent  of  the  country  and  was  an  admirer  of  the 
men  who  planned  confederation  as  well  as  the  meas- 
ures they  advocated. 

He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  Jun- 
ius, the  school  society,  as  yet,  and  conditions  did  not 
promise  an  early  participation.  ISTor  had  he  visited 
the  Grays,  and  as  he  could  not  promise  to  keep  away 
from  them,  he  left  the  solution  of  that  vexing  prob- 
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lem  to  the  course  of  events.  He,  however,  saw  all 
the  Grays  frequently,  the  younger  ones  at  school,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  at  the  Methodist  church,  whose 
services  he  often  attended.  Although  they  were 
more  interested  in  him  now  than  they  had  ever  been, 
and  more  desirous  of  his  visits,  yet  they  counseled 
him  to  respect  his  mother's  trying  prohibition  for 
the  present.  Mrs.  Langton  soon  began  to  ui>braid 
her  son  for  his  worshipful  wanderings,  and  was 
doubteless  right  in  her  conclusion  that  his  seeming 
dissent  had  other  than  a  religious  motive. 

Independent  of  Langton's  conciliatory  attitude, 
his  application  to  study  made  strife  distasteful.  He 
was  now  preparing  for  a  vocation,  and  as  the  day 
for  leaving  school  to  take  up  the  work  of  life  ap- 
proached he  felt  the  incompleteness  of  his  equip- 
ment. He  yearned  for  a  college  course,  and  he  was 
now  taking  the  work  of  the  freshman  year,  hoping 
some  day  to  go  on.  He  knew  that  aid  from  home 
was  out  of  the  question,  though  he  cared  little  for 
that.  He  had  not  grown  misanthropic;  he  had  not 
soured;  his  philosophy  and  sense  of  humor  kept  his 
heart  warm  for  the  world.  He  had  got  a  glimpse  of 
a  terrible  phase  of  society  which,  while  revolting  to 
his  youthful  susceptibility,  he  was  determined  not  to 
misunderstand.  It  had  done  nothing  to  increase  his 
admiration  for  the  manners  of  his  countrymen  or  the 
civilization  of  the  age.  He  had  been  disillusioned. 
He  saw  that  the  greatness  of  a  people  is  to  be  seen  in 
what  they  are,  not  in  what  they  have ;  in  what  they 
do  for  one  another  and  for  all  others,  rather  than  in 
territories,  armies,  or  machinery.  He  burned  to  go 
into  the  world  and  be  a  light  unto  all  who  were 
seeking  the  satisfactions  of  self  and  sense.    To  place 
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young  feet  on  the  rock  of  Trutli  and  Wisdom,  to 
kindle  sympathy  in  the  cold  heart,  to  promote  har- 
mony with  the  eternal  order,  this  was  his  ambition, 
ever  before  him  in  thought,  like  an  open  door,  sug- 
gesting entrance.  How  unworthy  seemed  the  voca- 
tion of  bookkeeper,  his  father's  choice  for  him,  or 
bossing  a  gang  of  men  in  a  lumber-yard,  vocations 
worthy  enough  in  themselves,  yet  to  his  mind, 
weighted  with  a  heavy  sense  of  the  world's  direct 
needs,  not  for  him!  His  parents  flouted  his  visionary 
aims,  so  he  could  not  talk  with  them.  Amelia  had 
suggested  the  army  as  a  worthy  field ;  Mrs.  Langton 
would  listen  to  nothing  less  than  Parliament, 
Amelia's  second  choice. 

These  were  the  thoughts  uppermost  in  Oliver 
Langton's  mind  when  there  rose  the  question  of  self- 
defence  and  the  maintenance  of  his  position  in 
school.  He  was  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for 
peace,  and  he  naturally  wished  that  the  memory  of 
his  jail  experience  might  be  allowed  to  die. 

He  was  leaving  school  one  evenine:  after  an  hour 
of  anxiety  about  these  troubles,  when  George  Gray 
stepped  to  his  side  to  walk  home  with  him  as  usual. 
There  was  somethinjg:  stran,2:e  in  Gray's  manner,  and 
Oliver  noticed  it  at  once.  Conversation  seemed  diffi- 
cult; both  were  conscious  of  something  in  the  back- 
ground. Oliver,"  began  George  at  last,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  so,  but  there's  a  clique  in  school  that's 
bent  on  running  you  out." 

I'm  not  much  surprised,  George,  from  what  has 
been  going  on,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  rejoined  Oliver, 
in  tones  anything  but  cheerful. — How  does  the 
land  lie,  anyway?" 

^^Well,  Bull  Mead  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
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there's  that  Jones-Smith  and  Walton,  and  such 
fellows — they  think  if  they  make  a  demonstration 
of  some  kind  you'll  leave.  I  don't  think  there  are 
more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  snobs,  but  there's  no 
telling,  you  know, — every  ass  has  a  tail  to  switch." 

"  A  demonstration,  eh  ?  Well,  that  is  bad,"  re- 
sponded Oliver,  slowly.  "  Now  don't  misunderstand 
me,  George,  when  I  say  that  I'm  sorry  for  this.  I 
don't  want  any  trouble — heavens  knows  I  don't.  I 
haven't  put  a  straw  in  their  way;  but  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  be  in  school  here  again  after  what  I — " 

"  Bosh !  "  exclaimed  George,  interrupting  his 
friend. 

Well,  I'm  not  going  to  leave  just  yet,  but  I'm 
willing  to  quit  if  I  conclude  that  I  ought  to  do  so, 
but  I'll  see  Mr.  Hudspeth  before  I  go." 

"  You'll  see  nobody ;  we  can  clean  'em  out — " 

"  George,"  interrupted  Oliver,  "  that  talk  will  not 
do.  If  there  is  fault  or  wrong  anywhere  it  ought  to 
be  righted.  A  thing  is  not  settled  until  it  is  settled 
right.    I  want  to  avoid  trouble." 

"  That's  all  right,  01. ;  that's  all  right.  But  I'd 
like  mightily  to  see  those  fellows  get  a  first  instal- 
ment of  what  they  deserve.  Every  one  in  that  crowd 
jumped  on  me  when  I  was  a  strange  boy  in  Lindsay 
a  few  years  ago,  and  no  stranger  can  come  here  but 
it's  the  same  thing.  I  thought  this  town  had  more 
roughs  and  fewer  young  gentlemen  to  the  square  inch 
than  any  other  town  in  North  America.  I've  got  it 
in  for  some  of  them  yet." 

Langton  smiled  at  the  unusual  spirit  of  his  friend. 
"  Do  you  remember  that  thought  in  Shakespeare  we 
had  last  week,  '  Beware  of  entrance^  etc.  ? '  "  he 
asked  him, 
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"  Oh,  yes ;  I  agree  with  Shakespeare.  But  what's 
the  next  line  ?  Remember  it  too.  Of  course  I  do  not 
seek  a  quarrel  with  any  of  them,  but  I'm  not  going 
to  back  water  any  more.  Has  a  person  to  be  a  wild- 
cat and  claw  or  bite  these  creatures  that  walk  right 
up  to  a  stranger  and  give  him  a  kick  or  a  bite  ?  " 

I've  done  too  much  of  that  myself,  George,  but 
IVe  done  the  last  of  it.  Many  a  time  I've  been  en- 
couraged by  men  to  fight  some  strange  boy  who  was 
too  scared  to  fight — I'm  ashamed  every  time  I  think 
of  it." 

Yes,  encouraged  by  respectable  men — Chris- 
tians !  " 

"  Christians !  "  exclaimed  Langton  contemptu- 
ously. What  is  a  Christian  ?  Are  we  a  Christian 
people?  is  a  question  I'd  like  the  Junius  to  discuss 
some  day." 

"  I'll  take  the  negative  on  that  any  day,  right  or 
wrong,"  declared  George  bitterly.  For  weeks  I 
couldn't  go  to  school  for  fear  of  assault  by  these 
brutes,  and  when  I  told  the  teacher  it  made  it  all  the 
worse." 

Well,  I'll  not  put  myself  in  anybody's  way.  I 
don't  want  to  quarrel,  though  they  are  terribly  irri- 
tating these  days, — do  you  know  who  it  was  that  hit 
me  with  that  snowball  at  noon  ?  " 

That  was  Mead.  He's  cunning.  He  made  two 
balls  and  struck  you  with  the  first,  and  just  as  you 
turned  round  to  see  who  threw  it  he  was  in  the  act 
of  throwing  the  other  elsewhere,  and  you  did  not 
suspect  him,  of  course.  It's  an  old  trick  of  his;  it 
was  a  hard  blow." 

Oliver  was  unresponsive  for  a  long  time,  as  he 
stood  looking  at  the  ground  thoughtfully,     "  If  I 
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could  go  to  Peterboro  or  Toronto  high  school  I  think 
it  would  be  well/'  he  said  at  last. 

"  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing/'  cried  George,  who 
seemed  afraid  of  such  a  possibility.  Wait  till  we 
see  what  Monday'll  bring  forth/'  he  added. 

George  lingered  a  few  minutes  at  his  friend's  gate 
discussing  the  situation.  On  hearing  somebody  tap- 
ping on  the  window  both  looked  up  and  saw  Mrs. 
Langton,  who  beckoned  energetically  to  her  son  to 
leave  his  friend  and  go  into  the  house.  Oliver  col- 
ored up  and  was  about  to  say  something  when 
George,  seeing  his  embarrassment,  politely  took  his 
leave,  enjoining  his  friend  as  he  did  so  to  "  do  some 
training  right  away." 

Mrs.  Langton  met  her  son  with  a  frown.  I 
should  think  you  could  walk  home  alone  rather  than 
with  any  of  that  family.  You  know  I  don't  speak  to 
them,"  she  snapped  at  him  after  he  had  taken  the 
ice-balls  olf  his  boots. 

"  Isn't  George  Gray  a  young  gentleman^  mother  ? '' 
he  inquired,  gently. 

Mrs.  Langton  seemed  disarmed  by  her  son's  bland- 
ness  and  replied  after  a  pause  :  He's  not  your 
equal  socially,  and  you  ought  to  associate  with  your 
superiors  only,  if  there  are  any." 

"  But  my  superiors  ought  not  to  be  with  me,  ac- 
cording to  that  rule,"  replied  Oliver  pleasantly. 

"  That's  their  lookout,  not  yours.  Besides,  you 
have  none — from  a  family  point  of  view.  Our  fam- 
ily goes  back  to  the  Plantationists,  Amelia  says." 

"  That  must  be  a  long  way  back,  mother,"  sug- 
gested Oliver,  dryly. 

"  Yes,  it's  before  the  Mormons,    Br  ay  tons  can  go 
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back  only  to  the  Mormons,  but  our  family  can  trace 
them^selves  to  the  Plantationists." 

Oliver,  after  doing  his  chores  for  the  night,  went 
to  his  room,  where,  after  lighting  a  candle,  he  studied 
as  well  as  the  troubled  condition  of  his  mind  would 
permit. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 


HONOR    AND  SHAME. 

The  holidays  had  come  and  gone.  ChristmaSj 
that  glad  time  when  the  hearts  of  the  world  beat 
most  nearly  in  unison,  warming  anew  at  the  memory 
of  a  life  of  all-giving  love,  had  come  once  more.  In 
its  train  had  followed  the  usual  spiritual  stock-tak- 
ing, the  quiet  introspection  or  reminiscence  of  ma- 
tured minds,  the  joyous  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
youth. 

Among  a  people  whose  condition  of  life  is  marked 
by  neither  the  despair  of  poverty  nor  the  isolation  of 
riches,  the  greatest  of  holidays  is  a  signal  for  general 
good  temper  and  unbending  of  spirit.  Then  if  ever 
the  Canadian's  nerve  of  good  cheer  responds  to  the 
bracing  air,  the  abundance  of  lightsome  inspiriting 
snow,  the  witchery  of  ice  and  shoes  of  steel.  His 
sensibilities  are  most  active  then;  his  animal  spirits 
bubble  forth  in  the  language  of  the  heart.  The  long 
white  evenings,  mellowed  by  the  moon's  pale  light, 
wake  the  fancy  and  touch  the  emotions  of  all  classes 
in  a  peculiar  way  at  Yuletide.  Sermons  are  dif- 
ferent then,  and  music,  and  people  themselves;  shop 
windows  smile  cheerfully  then. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray,  that  Christmas  eve,  sat  with 
the  children  about  the  cheerful  fireplace  and  lived 
over  again  the  years  that  had  sped  by  since  they 
had  made  Canada  their  home.    "  The  Lord  has  pros- 
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pered  us,  James/'  said  the  grateful  wife  and  motEer 
reflectively,  as  she  watched  the  tongues  of  flame  leap- 
ing from  the  log. 

"  Yes/'  drawled  that  worthy  man,  as  if  making  a 
concession.  "  And  yet  I  think  I  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it/'  and  he  looked  toward  his  wife  as  if  un- 
certain whether  to  expect  compliment  or  rebuke. 
Receiving  neither,  he  resolved  to  provoke  some  ex- 
pression, and  continued:  I  thank  the  Lord  and 
J.  M.  Grav  for  all  we  have  in  the  way  of  prosperity." 

Where  does  mamma  appear  in  the  problem  ?  Or 
has  she  only  been  a  sleeping  partner  inquired 
Martha  spiritedly,  mixing  her  metaphors. 

"  Mamma  has  done  her  part,  certainly ;  but  man's 
part  and  woman's  part  are,  well — apart,  you  see. 
No  man  looks  to  his  wife  to  pay  his  bills,  my  girl," 
replied  Mr.  Gray  decisively. 

"  But  every  man  looks  to  his  wife  to  save  bills — 
what's  the  difference?" 

"  Oh,  the  way  you  talk ! — do  you  want  to  be 
another  Mrs.  Brayton?" 

"  Well, — Frank  hasn't  asked  me  yet,"  she  replied, 
disappointedly.       What  would  you  advise,  papa  ?" 

"Advise?  I'd  advise  you  to  look  nearer  homo; 
eh,  mother?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  needs  that  advice,  dear ;  she 
certainly  thinks  nothing  of  Frank  Brayton,  particu- 
larly," responded  Mrs.  Gray,  glancing  interroga- 
tively at  her  blushing  daughter. 

"  Why,  mamma  !  Do  you  suppose  I  ever  thought  of 
01.  Langton  particularly  ?  Frank  Brayton  has  never 
been  in  jail!"  she  declared,  seriously. 

"Martha!  You  astonish  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gray,  sitting  up  in  her  chair  and  looking  all  that  her 
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words  exj)ressed.  Please  do  not  refer  to  Oliver  in 
that  way  again — it's  nothing  to  joke  about." 

She's  only  actings  mother — her  heart's  in  the 
right  place/'  Mr.  Gray  explained^  turning  his  gaze 
upon  the  fire  again. 

Clouds  and  smiles  chased  one  another  across  his 
face  as,  stirred  by  the  memory  of  troublous  days,  his 
emotions  ebbed  and  flowed.  They  talked  of  the  days 
when  first  they  came  to  Canada,  their  early  impres- 
sions, their  struggles  and  hopes,  and  of  the  land  they 
left.  "  There's  many  a  sad  heart  in  Virginia  to- 
night, and  all  over  the  republic  tears  are  still  drop- 
ping for  those  whose  graves  are  far  away."  His 
voice  softened  as  he  spoke  and  sank  almost  to  a 
whisper.  "  Oh,  the  insanity  of  war !  A  million 
men,  billions  of  money,  a  people's  love, — man  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  savage." 

"  He  is  both  at  times ;  but  the  transforming  power 
of  love  is  still  at  work  in  the  world,  and  by  it  war 
will  be  banished  from  the  thoughts  of  men.  I  look 
forward  to  a  iime  when  war  shall  be  as  repugnant  to 
civilization  as  cannibalism  or  polygamy." 

After  a  brief  silence,  during  which  fresh  sticli:s 
were  piled  high  upon  the  fire  in  defiance  of  the  howl- 
ing winds  outside,  Mrs.  Gray,  pulling  up  her  chair, 
wondered  how  poor  Mrs.  Eay  is  to-night !  Won't 
the  children  dance  in  the  morning,  though!" 

And  the  dogs,  too,"  added  Martha,  speaking 
from  observation. 

"  I'm  glad  they'll  enjoy  the  day,"  said  Mr.  Gray. 

Their  house  is  warmer  than  it  has  ever  been." 

"  Poor  woman !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gray ;  "  her  sor- 
rows are  not  over  with, — Pidler  says  Harry  can't 
possibly  live." 
II 
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While  Vickie  and  Frank  are  arranging  their 
stockings  let  us  look  in  upon  neighbor  Langton  for  a 
foAV  minutes.  Mr.  Langton  is  just  home  from  the 
north  woods  for  the  holidays,  and  he  too  feels  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  his  year's  business.  So  w^U 
has  he  prospered  that  he  contemplates  the  purchase 
of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  timber  offered  him  on 
favorable  terms.  In  looking  back  over  the  year  he 
forgets  to  include  Oliver's  adverse  experience  in  his 
debits,  hence  his  equanimity.  He  is  reading  the 
Globe  this  evening  and  stops  occasionally  to  ejacu- 
late infernal  Yankees/'  "  devilish  thieves/'  etc. 
Mrs.  Langton  has  made  up  her  mind  to  give  Oliver 
a  Christmas  present  in  the  form  of  permission  to  go 
to  Grays'  not  more  than  once  a  month.'^  How  this 
change  of  heart  was  brought  about  she  may  tell  in 
her  own  words  to  her  husband.  Yesterday  the 
Dean  preached  one  of  his  most  melting  sermons  on 
loving  your  enemies.  I  could't  help  think  of  Oli- 
ver, and  says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  ^  I  must  give  that 
boy  a  present.'  I  knew  what  he'd  like,  for  he  said 
only  the  other  day  he  would  visit  the  Grays  soon,  in 
a  joking  way,  but  I  knew  he  meant  it.  So  I  says, 
says  I,  '  now  is  my  chance  to  obey  the  spirit,'  and  I 
told  him_  he  might  go  once  a  month,  but  never  to  for- 
get that  he  is  a  Langton. '^ 

Mr.  Langton  gave  a  non-committal  grunt  and  went 
on  reading  the  price  of  hay.  He  was  perfectly  will- 
ing for  the  Dean  to  preach  melting  sermons,  and  as 
for  ^^that  li^'ind  of  a  boy,"  he  could  not  be  made 
worse  b}^  visiting  anybody.  The  jag  of  lumber  Oli- 
ver had  sent  to  repair  Mrs.  Ray's  house  with  had 
threatened  an  explosion  until  it  appeared  that  it  had 
been  paid  for  in  full.  Dean  Blow  assisting. 
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Oliver  spent  his  vacation  happily,  enjoying  Christ- 
mas evening  with  the  Grays,  much  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. "  You  see/'  said  Mrs.  Gray,  referring  to  Mrs. 
Langton's  dispensation,  "  it  is  always  best  to  obey 
law,  Oliver.  God  will  bring  us  out  right  if  we  yield 
to  his  will,  pocketing  our  own  vanity. 

"  But  how  can  one  tell  what  is  his  will  ?  " 

^'  Oh,  that  is  all  laid  down  in  the  Word, — ^he  has 
not  left  us  without  a  revelation  of  his  will,''  answered 
his  hostess,  pleased  to  note  her  yoimg  friend's  inter- 
est in  such  a  matter. 

"  But  is  the  Bible  as  definite  in  its  prescriptions 
of  duty  as  we  would  have  it  ?  Do  not  some  interpret 
it  one  way  and  others,  another  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,  of  course,"  she  answered,  after  a 
pause.  "  '  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet,'  the 
psalmist  says,  and  the  more  we  study  it  the  better 
we  can  see  how  to  walk." 

But  even  ministers  and  priests  dispute  warmly 
on  these  matters, — see  the  discussion  now  raging  in 
the  Post  between  two  of  them." 

Oh,  have  you  been  reading  those  letters  ?  " 
I  have,  and  neither  side  seems  satisfactory  to 
me." 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  come  to  the  meetings  Mr. 
Pembroke  is  starting  this  week;  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  interested." 

Oliver  remained  late  that  night,  enjoying  his  visit 
to  the  full.  Mrs.  Gray  was  gratified  to  discover  his 
new  attitude  toward  religious  subjects,  and  her  last 
words  to  him  on  his  departure  reminded  him  of  the 
meetings. 

During  the  last  week  of  school  it  had  tried  Oli- 
ver's patience  to  avoid  a  collision  with  his  enemies 
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and  restrain  some  of  his  friends  from  precipitating 
a  fight  between  the  factions  which  by  this  time  had 
crystallized  about  two  centers,  Bull  Mead  and  Lang- 
ton  himself.  He  soon  gave  up  all  notion  of  leaving 
school,  yet  he  was  pained  beyond  expression  to  feel 
that  there  was  no  way  to  avoid  an  altercation.  He 
was  tempted  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  Mr. 
Hudspeth,  but  a  second  thought  dissuaded  him  from 
this  course. 

Mead  was  a  stout,  passionate  fellow,  about  Lang- 
ton's  age,  possibly  shorter,  but  fully  twenty  pounds 
heavier.  His  strength  was  well  known,  and  this 
quality  had  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  Bull.''  A 
spoiled  child,  he  was  known  to  his  schoolmates  as  a 
quick-tempered,  cruel  bully,  bold  when  backed  by 
friends,  but  of  unknown  courage  alone.  His  friend, 
Jones-Smith,  was  of  similar  fiber,  though  less  im- 
perious, while  Walton's  strength,  unlike  Samson's, 
lay  mainly  in  his  tongue.  These  three  led  the  ag- 
gressors, most  of  w^hom  were  from  the  more  wealthy 
families,  their  appearance  contrasting  sharply  with 
that  of  their  despised  enemies.  They  boldly  de- 
clared their  intention  to  run  the  jail-bird"  out  of 
school,  if  not  out  of  town.  Inspired  at  home,  their 
insults  daily  grew  more  intolerable,  until  Oliver 
was  stung  at  every  turn  he  made. 

Langton  was  a  somewhat  slender  youth,  agile  as 
a  cat,  and  of  almost  endless  endurance.  He  had  al- 
ways been  fond  of  athletics,  and  he  excelled  in  every 
feat  in  which  a  sinewy  frame  and  a  cool  head  could 
render  grit  effective.  George  Gray,  who  had  seen 
him  in  many  a  fight,  felt  sure  that  he  could  best 
Mead,  though  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  his 
friend  some  counsel. 
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As  the  last  week  of  school  had  convinced  Oliver 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  averting  a  collision, 
he  had  taken  Gray's  advice  and  had  exercised  ac- 
cordingly. When  school  opened  in  January  he  per- 
sisted in  his  course  of  non-resentment.  For  this  he 
was  taunted  as  a  coward  by  many  who,  he  was  sorry 
to  discover,  had  not  forgotten  their  ill-feeling  dur- 
ing vacation.  Mead  and  his  supporters  were  un- 
usually insolent,  while  Langton  and  his  friends  were 
resolved  to  put  the  burden  of  a  fight,  should  a  fight 
occur,  clearly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  enemy. 

It  very  oddly  happened  that  Langton  himself  was 
the  aggressor  in  the  act  which  precipitated  the  ex- 
pected collision. 

A  number  of  boys  had  begun  school  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  and  these,  especially  those  from  out 
of  town,  must  undergo  the  usual  hazing  given  all 
new-comers.  Among  these  was  a  lonely  young  Ice- 
lander named  Andersen,  whose  fine  ability  possibly 
excited  the  envy  of  some  who  jeered  him  for  an  oc- 
casional slip  in  English.  He  was  as  inoffensive  as  a 
babe,  yet  his  peculiarities  were  thought  to  require 
special  rigor.  For  a  time  he  eluded  his  tormentors, 
but  this  only  added  zest  to  their  pursuit.  Finally  he 
ventured  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  door  one  noon- 
hour,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  hair  and  dragged 
forth  to  the  place  of  execution  "  by  a  cheering 
mob,  who,  having  fastened  him  securely  to  a  post  and 
tied  his  hands  behind  him,  proceeded  to  fire  three 
volleys  of  hard  snowballs  at  his  unprotected  face  at 
short  range. 

Langton's  blood  boiled  at  the  cruelty  of  the  whole 
affair,  bu.t  he  knew  that  for  him  to  protest  meant  in- 
stant war  on  himself.    After  the  third  volley,  Ander- 
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sen,  almost  dead,  was  seized  by  tlie  lieels  and  dragged 
throngh  a  huge  snowbank,  being  pelted  at  the  same 
time  by  all  who  conld  get  near  him.  At  last,  Bull 
Mead,  who  was  active  in  the  whole  business,  seized 
the  prostrate  and  exhausted  youth  by  the  head  and 
held  him,  face  do^vn,  in  the  snow  as  if  to  smother 
him.  Langton,  who  had  become  interested  in  the 
youth  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  French,  sprang 
forward  to  save  him.  Giving  Mead  a  shove  that  sent 
him  headlong  in  the  snow,  he  dragged  forth  the  all 
but  lifeless  Andersen,  now  gasping  for  breath,  and, 
standing  over  him,  declared  that  the  brutality  must 
cease. 

Every  voice  was  stilled  in  an  instant.  Hands  that 
were  drawn  to  hurl  a  ball  dropped  as  if  paralyzed  by 
the  unexpected  issue  of  the  whole  affair.  All  seemed 
to  understand  that  a  long-deferred  moment  had  come, 
and  that  by  Langton's  invitation. 

Nobody  was  more  astounded  than  Mead  himself, 
who,  regaining  his  feet,  came  up  cursing  and  threat- 
ening to  destroy   the  author   of  his  discomfiture. 

Don't  take  that.  Bull,''  shouted  Walton,  finding  his 
tongue  in  the  excitement. 

"  I'll  take  nothing  from  a  jail-bird,"  roared  Mead, 
with  an  oath,  as  he  began  to  unbutton  his  coat. 

The  crowd  surged  about  the  two  principals  and 
Andersen  was  forgotten.  At  this  moment  the  one 
o'clock  bell  rang  and  disappointment  or  disgust  was 
on  every  face.  Will  you  knock  a  chip  off  his 
shoulder  after  four  ?  "  hurriedly  asked  George  Gray, 
layins:  his  hand  on  Mead's  arm. 

Yes,  a  hundred  chips — I'll  knock  his  head  off 
his  shoulders  too!  "  shrieked  Mead,  livid  with  rage. 
A  cheer  went  up  from  the  collared  throats  of  his  par- 
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tisans  at  this  assurance.         Hurrah  for  Mead ! 
"  We're  with  you,  Bull;  "  "  Down  with  jail-birds ! 
were  a  few  of  the  cries  of  the  hopeful  ones  as  they 
moved  toward  the  school-house. 

Langton,  turning  calmly  to  Andersen,  found  him 
supported  by  two  boys  and  trying  to  reach  the  street 
for  home.  Both  of  his  eyes  were  shut  tight  by  the 
force  of  the  hard  snowballs,  and  he  was  in  much  dis- 
tress. Excusing  the  boys,  Oliver  took  their  places  in 
aiding  the  youth  to  reach  home. 

^^He's  rumiing  off!^^  Coward!''  You'll  not 
see  him  again !  "  shouted  Mead's  friends,  assuming 
that  the  departure  of  Langton  ended  the  whole  af- 
fair. He  had  seen  the  futility  of  further  resistance, 
they  argued,  and  had  cunningly  taken  this  means 
of  throwing  up  the  sponge. 

"  That's  your  wish,"  Gray  shouted  back.  "  He's 
gone  for  a  stretcher  for  Mead  !  "  exclaimed  some  one. 

Excitement  ran  high  as  all  filed  into  the  building 
in  two  well-defined  groups,  each  one  trying  to  lodge 
an  opinion  in  the  head  of  some  one  else.  Most  of 
Mead's  friends  expected  Langton  back,  thoLigh  many 
maintained  that  it  was  the  last  of  him  in  that  school. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  some  of  these,  on  reflect- 
ing upon  the  supposed  end  of  the  long  period  of  an- 
noyance Langton  had  passed  through,  felt  a  twinge 
of  conscience  for  the  part  they  had  played  in  the  dis- 
creditable business.  Here  he  was,  upright,  scholarly, 
conciliatory,  yet  driven  out  of  school  for  defending 
a  worthy  boy  against  a  brutal  attack — it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  them  all.  So  argued  more  than  one  boy  as 
he  took  his  seat  and  turned  his  conscience  upon  his 
treatment  of  Langton  during  the  past  month. 

There  was  little  studying  that  afternoon.  Min- 
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utes  passed,  and  Oliver  did  not  return.  At  recess 
Mead  was  the  center  of  an  earnest  group  on  the  plat- 
form, while  George  Gray  was  anxiously  accounting 
for  the  non-appearance  of  his  friend  and  casting 
wistful  glances  toward  the  town.  Why  did  he  not 
come  ? 

Kecess  ended,  and  the  minutes  slowly  set  out  for 
three  o'clock — and  no  Langi:on.  What  could  be  the 
cause  ?  Gray  was  in  a  fever.  Three  o'clock  came. 
Every  eye  was  attentive  to  the  long  hand  of  the  bold- 
faced clock  on  the  wall  in  front.  It  was  describing 
its  last  circle  before  them,  yet  no  Langton.  Had  he 
flunked — quit  school  rather  than  fight?  George 
Gray  watched  the  door  and  the  clock  alternately  now. 
Fifteen  minutes  past  three,  twenty,  twenty-five,  half- 
past  three — and  no  Oliver !  What  excuse  could  Gray 
give  for  his  friend  at  four  o'clock?  That  was  his 
chief  concern  now.  Was  this  the  end  of  all  the  spar- 
ring and  running  he  had  assisted  Oliver  in  ? 

It  was  nearly  a  quarter  to  four  when  a  shadow 
darkened  the  glass  door  and  the  next  second  in 
stepped  Langton,  calm  as  ever  in  his  life. 


CHAPTEK  XV. 


A  DOUBLE  TRIUMPH. 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour, 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lower. 

Burns. 

Eemoviistg  his  cap  and  overcoat,  Oliver,  v^itb. 
every  eye  upon  him,  walked  directly  up  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  spoke  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Every 
pulse  was  quickened  by  his  return,  and  as  his  lithe 
form  passed  across  the  room,  showing  every  inch  of 
stature,  his  stock  recovered  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Turning  from  Mr.  Hudspeth,  he  walked  over  to 
George  Gray's  seat  and  sat  down  by  his  friend,  who 
was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  grasp  his  hand  with  a  demonstration  of 

joy- 

Langton  explained  that  Anderson  had  fainted 
twice  on  the  way,  and  that  he  had  to  procure  the  aid 
of  a  passing  teamster  to  get  the  poor  fellow  to  his 
home  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town.  The  humble 
dwelling,  together  with  the  fright  of  the  poor  mother 
and  the  little  children,  and  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  youth  himself,  had  all  roused  him  to  indignation 
keener  than  before  at  the  brutality  of  the  whole 
affair. 

His  mother  thought  at  first  that  he  had  been 
killed,''  said  Langton  bitterly.       When  I  told  her 
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how  it  occurred  she  was  very  angry  and  asked  me  in 
broken  English,  '  Are  yon  wild  Indians  or  Christians 
in  this  country?  Boys  in  Iceland  would  not  do 
that !  '  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  stop  it  before  I  did.  I 
thought  the  least  I  could  do  was  to  stay  there  a  while 
and  help  to  make  the  situation  more  tolerable  if  I 
could,  and  so  I  came  near  being  too  late.  Now, 
George,  what's  your  best  thought  on  this  business — 
speak  candidly  ?  " 

Well,  you  must  fight  him,  01.,"  replied  George, 
in  some  uncertainty. 

Fight !  I  never  felt  more  like  fighting  in  my 
life." 

What's  that  ?  "  cried  George,  so  joyfully  as  to 
call  forth  a  few  taps  of  warning  from  the  teacher's 
pencil,  while  he  grabbed  Oliver  by  the  leg  with  both 
hands  in  expression  of  his  feelings. 

Hush  !  "  was  the  response, — everybody  is  look- 
ing at  us.  I  am  very  willing  to  fight.  Where  shall 
it  be  ?  " 

^^Just  north  of  the  grounds,  among  the  cedars 
there.  Nobody  can  see  us  from  the  street,  nor  the 
Professor — Mr.  Hudspeth,  especially.  How  does 
that  place  strike  you  ?  " 

First-class.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Hudspeth  sus- 
pects anything  ?  "  inquired  Oliver,  glancing  at  the 
subject  of  their  thoughts. 

Not  a  particle,"  was  the  confident  reply.  Now, 
Oliver,  be  careful.  If  you  ever  used  grit  in  your 
life,  use  it  now.  Keep  him  away  from  you — do  not 
let  him  clinch  you,  and  you're  as  safe  as  a  cranberry. 
Just  let  him  do  all  the  mouthing  and  tramping  round 
— anything  to  take  his  wind,  and  you  will  lick  him 
all  hunky-dory.    See  the  belly  on  him  !  " 
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Oliver  smiled  grimly  at  his  friend's  enthusiasm  in 
spite  of  himself.    Gray  seemed  by  far  the  more  con- 
cerned of  the  two.        What  if  I  lose,  George  ?  " 
It  is  impossible  !  " 

Oh,  no  ;  it's  quite  possible — quite  possible/'  re- 
joined Oliver,  with  some  impatience. 

I  don't  see  how  it  is.  His  only  advantage  will 
be  a  disadvantage — his  weight.  But  even  if — '^ 
Four  o'clock!  The  first  bell  rang  out  with  a 
strange,  almost  fierce  eagerness,  and  in  an  instant 
everything  was  astir,  every  mind  in  an  attitude  of 
expectation.  Books  were  st]^apped,  dinner-baskets 
seized,  bodily  adjustments  made  for  a  prompt  exit. 

The  second  bell ! — Everything  was  in  confusion  in 
an  instant.  Boys  from  every  part  of  the  room  tried 
to  make  bee-lines  to  their  coats  and  caps,  all  eager  to 
gain  the  outside,  as  if  they  were  losing  something  by 
every  moment  of  delay.  Gray  and  Jones-Smith  got 
together  as  if  by  instinct,  and,  surrounded  by  a 
breathless  crowd,  they  arranged  the  preliminaries — 
the  place,  the  start,  and  a  rule  or  two.  All  were  en- 
joined not  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  faculty,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  all  the  boys,  and  not  a  few  girls,  of 
the  high  school  w^ere  moving  silently  toward  the 
shrubbery  north  of  the  school-house.  Mead,  with  his 
party,  led  the  way,  Langton  following,  each  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  well-defined  group  that  momentarily  grew 
by  accretions  from  other  rooms  as  word  spread  that 
something  was  up. 

Passing  behind  a  clump  of  evergreens  that  hid 
them  from  the  street,  they  halted  at  a  clear  space 
that  appeared  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  two 
groups  ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides,  with 
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Gray  and  Jones-Smitli  parleying  between.  Mead^s 
friends  outnumbered  Langton's  two  to  one. 

As  agreed  at  noon.  Mead  was  to  knock  off  tbe  cbip, 
and  there  was  to  be  no  striking  when  down.  To 
Gray's  request  that  there  be  no  kicking,  Mead  offered 
strenuous  objections,  and  Langton  finally  yielded  the 
point. 

When  everything  seemed  ready  Langton  stepped 
forward  and  said :  Now,  Mead,  you  have  sought 
this  quarrel  with  me.  You  have  insulted  me  for 
weeks  and  encouraged  others  to  insult  me,  and  you 
have  forced  me  into  this  position.  I  am  not  anxious 
to  fight,  and  if  you  are  willing,  I  am  ready  to  stop 
right  here  and  be  friends  and  forget  the  past, — what 
do  you  say  ?  " 

Afraid !  Coward !  "  came  from  several 
throats  ere  Mead  had  time  to  reply.  Langton,  who 
was  perfectly  collected,  paid  no  attention  to  these 
taunts,  and  presently  Mead  shouted,  I  don't  want 
to  be  your  friend.  You  started  this,  pushing  me  into 
the  snowdrift,  and  youVe  got  to  apologize  or  take  a 
thrashing,"  cheers  greeting  his  declaration. 

I'll  not  apologize  for  what  I  did  ;  I'll  take  what- 
ever thrashing  you  can  give,"  and  Gray's  last  fear 
vanished. 

Put  up  the  chip,  put  up  the  chip,"  was  shouted 
on  every  side,  and  Gray  promptly  placed  a  soft  snow- 
ball firmly  on  Langton's  left  shoulder,  and  this  Mead 
was  expected  to  knock  off,  thus  precipitating  the 
fight. 

Oliver  stood  with  his  left  foot  advanced  and  fists 
ready  for  action.  Mead  came  up  confidently,  his 
eye  on  the  snowball,  which  he  had  scarcely  touched 
when  he  received  a  stinging  blow  on  his  large  nose 
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which  made  the  blood  spurt  from  it  in  a  copious 
stream. 

A  hearty  cheer  from  Langton's  friends  at  so 
prompt  results  made  the  blank  silence  of  the  other 
side  quite  emphatic.  With  the  threatening  roar  of 
a  bull  Mead  rushed  at  his  adversary,  lunging  fiercely 
with  one  fist  after  another,  his  eyes  wild  with  rage. 
Quickly  jumping  to  one  side,  Oliver  avoided  his 
rush,  and  before  Mead  could  recover  himself  he  went 
headlong  in  the  slippery  snow. 

Jump  on  him,  Oliver  !  jump  on  him — quick  !  " 
came  from  a  dozen  throats,  but  the  advice  was  not 
heeded,  Langton  refusing  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
worrying  his  foe  when  down. 

Mead  was  up  again  in  a  second,  however,  and  puff- 
ing hard,  came  towards  Oliver,  but  showing  no  incli- 
nation to  rush.  Stepping  about,  and  cursing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  the  big  fellow  struck  savagely  at  the 
retreating  figure  before  him,  only  to  receive  in  ex- 
change a  jolt  in  the  neck  or  on  the  nose. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  contest  that  Oliver,  hap- 
pening to  glance  toward  the  school-house  through  an 
opening  in  the  shrubbery,  saw  in  an  upper  window  of 
the  building  the  well-knovm  form  of  Mr.  Hudspeth 
standing  there,  watching  the  whole  affair.  "  He 
knew  all  about  it,"  thought  Langton,  without  a  word 
to  any  one. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for  periods  of  rest 
or  for  repair,  but  Mead's  appearance  seemed  to  jus- 
tify Jones-Smith  in  asking  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties for  a  few  moments.  Mead  was  not  badly  hurt, 
but  his  face  and  body  suggested  a  slaughter-house. 
He  looked  pale  and  clearly  weaker  than  at  the  start. 
While  his  friends  were  trying  to  stop  his  nose-bleed 
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Langton  was  receiving  congratulations  and  thanks. 
George  Gray  was  delighted.  "  How  did  you  come 
to  hit  him  there  ?  he  asked,  referring  to  the  first 
blow. 

I  knew  he  had  a  weak  nose — a  bad  thing  in  a 
fight/'  was  the  reply. 

Presently  Mead  declared  his  readiness  to  continue, 
and  the  fight  was  renewed,  a  struggle  between  physi- 
cal strength  and  the  weakness  of  rage  on  one  hand 
and  the  strength  of  skill  and  courage,  fortified  by  a 
sense  of  right,  on  the  other. 

Oliver  now  became  more  aggressive.  Mead's 
breath  was  getting  short  and  he  was  wary  of  the 
enemy's  battery.  Maddened  by  the  sight  of  his  hated 
foe  flitting  before  him  like  an  intangible  specter,  he 
would  rush  at  him  with  the  desperation  of  conscious 
defeat,  only  to  come  off  the  worse  by  two  or  three 
cruel  thrusts  about  head  or  neck.  "  Finish  him. 
Bull  ;  finish  him  ;"  don't  let  a  jail-bird  down  you," 
smash  him,"  etc.,  were  some  of  the  goading  in- 
junctions which  fell  upon  the  panting  bully's  ear, 
and  he  would  try  to  obey. 

It  was  apparent  to  all  that  nothing  but  an  accident 
could  save  Mead  from  defeat,  and  Langton's  friends 
became  numerous.  Gray  was  in  high  spirits  and 
counseled  Oliver  at  every  step.  The  fight  had  gone 
on  twenty  minutes.  Mead  was  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  keep  up,  Avhile  Langton  appeared  comparatively 
fresh.  At  a  suggestion  from  Gray,  Oliver  now  went 
in  to  finish  the  fight.  Mead's  supporters  had  lost 
faith  and  their  noise  had  subsided  accordingly. 
Again  and  again  Mead  was  felled  to  the  ground,  Lang- 
ton standing  still  until  he  came  up  again.  Finally 
the  latter,  summoning  all  his  strength^  dealt  his 
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antagonist  a  blow  on  tlie  chin  which  laid  him  full 
length  on  the  trampled  snow,  motionless  as  a  log. 
The  fight  was  ended,  a  cheer  went  up  from  Langton's 
friends^  and  the  victor  was  congratulated  on  every 
hand,  even  by  many  of  Mead's  own  friends,  as  one 
who  had  performed  a  public  service  in  humbling  the 
tyrant  of  the  playground. 

Jones-Smith  and  Walton  were  crestfallen  and  mute 
with  disappointment,  while  George  Gray  was  almost 
beside  himself  with  joy.  "  Come,  come,  George  ^ 
don't  go  crazy,"  urged  Oliver,  restraining  his  friend 
gently. 

"  This  is  my  happiest  hour  in  Canada, — ^what'll 
father  say  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  I'm  sure — hush." 

But  there  was  no  hush  to  him.  Memory  brought 
back  his  own  troubles  with  Mead,  whose  fall  had  now 
and  forever  broken  the  spell  with  which  he  had 
ruled  so  many  of  his  associates.  Gray  felt  that  the 
hour  was  partly  his  own,  and  his  was  not  the  only 
heart  from  which  pseans  of  joy  went  up  because  jus- 
tice had  at  last  overtaken  the  despot  and  reduced  him 
below  the  level  of  his  meanest  victim.  Every  little 
boy  he  had  ever  cuffed,  every  urchin  down  whose 
back  he  had  put  a  handful  of  snow,  had  from  now  on 
a  smile  of  contempt  for  the  Bull "  who  had  been 
hit  on  the  nose. 

But  what  of  Mead  ?  He  still  lay  prostrate  on  the 
snow,  rigid  as  if  in  death,  the  white  ground  exag- 
gerating as  usual  the  effect  of  the  crimson  drops  with 
which  its  mantle  had  been  stained. 

Oliver  looked  again  at  the  turret  window  of  the 
school-house,  but  the  figure  was  gone.  He  went  over 
to  where  Mead  lay,  and  any  feeling  of  satisfaction 
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he  may  have  had  was  quickly  turned  to  alarm. 

Come  on  home,  Oliver  ;  this  isn't  our  funeral," 
urged  Gray. 

Don't  be  too  sure  about  that/'  replied  Jones- 
Smith,  unable  to  conceal  his  fear. 

Oliver's  mind  was  racked  by  a  new  dread  ;  what 
if  Mead  should  not  revive!  He  had  heard  of  such 
things.  Now  he  had  got  into  new  trouble.  Was 
ever  any  person  so  unfortunate!  Matters  were 
worse  than  ever  for  him,  more  critical.  Friend  and 
foe  gathered  about  the  lowly  warrior,  one  fear  in 
every  mind.  He's  not  dead,  thank  heaven  !  "  ex- 
claimed Langton,  as  he  at  last  discovered  Mead's 
pulse.  How  long  those  seconds  were !  And  min- 
utes !  It  seemed  an  hour  before  signs  of  life  re- 
sponded to  the  anxious  solicitations  of  the  frightened 
students  and  relieved  Langton  of  his  fears.  At  his 
suggestion  Mead  had  been  with  difficulty  laid  upon 
a  pile  of  cedar  boughs,  gathered  for  the  purpose, 
then  covered  with  Langton's  overcoat,  much  to  Gray's 
surprise.  By  applying  snow  to  his  temples  and 
hands,  and  using  all  other  means  they  thought  of, 
they  finally  succeeded  in  rousing  the  unconscious 
youth  to  a  wakeful  condition.  To  Mead's  friends 
this  seemed  a  bootless  task.  Jones-Smith  wanted  to 
escape  ;  Walton  was  glum,  and  others  stole  away  in 
the  deepening  shades  of  evening. 

Langton  had  but  a  scratch  on  one  ear  as  a  result 
of  the  fight,  but  his  right  thumb  had  been  badly 
sprained.  He  left  for  home  with  his  jubilant  friends 
as  soon  as  Mead's  condition  improved.  That  im- 
petuous young  man,  on  reviving,  was  assured  by  Wal- 
ton that  he  was  as  good  as  he  ever  was,  a  proposition 
the  disgusted  Jones-Smith  would  not  question.  At 
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last,  however,  Mead  was  on  his  feet  and  walking 
with  shaky  step  toward  home,  as  crestfallen  and  piti- 
able an  object  as  ever  quit  the  field  of  honor.  No 
one  in  his  dwindled  column  had  either  courage  or 
imagination  enough  to  offer  a  note  of  consolation  or 
put  a  soothing  construction  upon  the  unexpected  re- 
sult. Each  felt  humiliation  of  his  own  at  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  his  leader  by  one  they  had  all  affected 
to  despise ,  and  on  this  account,  doubtless,  many 
reasoned  that  Mead  had  deserved  all  he  got. 

The  dusk  of  evening  was  upon  the  world.  Can- 
dles were  appearing  in  the  little  shop  windows  and 
in  the  wooden  cottages  as  Langton  and  his  friends 
hurried  along.  Belated  farmers  were  scurrying 
home  from  the  taverns  where  questions  of  state  had 
detained  them  unduly. 

Oliver  was  silent  for  the  most  part,  answering  in 
monosyllables  as  his  companions  pressed  him.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  ashamed  at  having 
been  engaged  in  a  fight.  He  had  made  some  pro- 
gress toward  his  new  ideal  up  to  this  hour,  but  he 
had  suffered  a  painful  lapse.  The  jubilation  of 
his  companions,  and  their  enthusiasm — how  strange- 
ly repugnant  it  all  was.  He  was  glad  to  be  alone  for 
a  few  moments  with  Gray  at  his  own  gate, 
"  George,^'  said  he  with  suppressed  feeling,  as  the 
last  boy  had  gone,  I'm  afraid  IVe  got  into  more 
trouble  over  this." 

"  Nonsense  ! exclaimed  his  friend.  "  The  judge 
knows  what  his  own  son  is,  and  will  give  you  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  your  aid  in  bringing  up  his  boy  ;  but 
look  out  for  the  old  lady." 

"  I  don't  refer  to  them  at  all  ;  but  Mr.  Hudspeth, 
saw  the  whole  affair  from  start  to  finish  !  " 
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Never  !  "  exclaimed  Gray,  alive  to  the  import  of 
the  intelligence. 

Langton  told  him  what  he  had  seen,  and  continued : 
"  Now,  George,  I  wouldn't  offend  him  for  the  world, 
or  disappoint  him  in  any  way.  Real  friends  are  so 
scarce  that  one  should  handle  them  like  pliosi^honio, 
I'm  afraid  I'm  in  for  it  and  will  be  blamed  for  push- 
ing Mead  in  the  first  place." 

"  He  must  have  expected  trouble  and  kept  his 
eye  open  ;  but  we'll  know  to-morrow.  You  can  ex- 
plain it  all  to  him,  though — he's  reasonable." 

"  But  he  may  suspend  both  of  us,  or  expel  us,  and 
if  he  should  I  may  just  as  well  leave  town  at  once. 
I  could  never  pacify  my  parents  and  Amelia  ;  it's 
bad — I  hate  this  business,"  and  he  stepped  about  on 
the  cringing  sidewalk  as  he  spoke,  stroking  his 
swelling  hand  gently. 

"  Don't  borrow  trouble,  01.  I  have  faith  in  Hud- 
speth— he'll  do  the  fair  thing." 

But  he  can't  ignore  complaints  that  may  be 
made,  and  I've  had  such  a  life  of  it  the  last  two 
months  !  " 

They  soon  parted,  and  Oliver  entered  his  home. 
"  Here  he  is  now,"  observed  Mrs.  Langton,  looking 
at  her  son's  feet.  "  That's  it — track  up  these  floors 
after  I've  just  cleaned  them — look  at  that  !  " 

That's  only  a  flake  of  clean  snow,  mother  ;  not 
a  particle  of  dirt  in  it,"  rejoined  Oliver  humbly. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  it's  only  this  or  it's  only  that,  and  my 
work  is  never  done.  How  can  one  keep  a  house 
clean  in  this  world  !  " 

Mrs.  Langton  rose,  sighing  painfully,  and  went 
over  Oliver's  steps  with  dust-pan  and  broom,  whisk- 
ing up  the  dirt  of  her  imagination.    "  Get  the  mop, 
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Willie,  and  mop  the  stairs  where  your  brother  walked 
■ — I  can't  a-bear  such  a  dirty  house." 

"  I  don't  see  any  dirt,  mother." 

"  There  must  be  dirt  there — wipe  where  he 
walked ;  I  s'pose  he's  been  down  to  Ray's  agin.'^ 

Willie  groaned  and  went  at  those  stairs,  soon  say- 
ing to  his  brother  at  the  top,  "  I  just  pretended  to 
wipe  'em — she  couldn't  see  a  speck  with  a  telescope." 

Oliver  looked  himself  over  carefully  before  going 
down  to  supper.  Would  his  mother  notice  the  scratch 
on  his  ear  ?  It  would  be  next  to  Amelia  at  the  table 
and  she  seldom  noticed  him.  But  his  hand!  He 
could  scarcely  hold  the  brush  in  it;  it  would  surely 
be  discovered.  If  it  had  only  been  his  left  hand  he 
could  have  got  along  with  it.  Again  and  again  he 
experimented  with  the  brush  in  the  injured  mem- 
ber, then  a  small  book,  then  a  larger  one,  with  the 
result  that  he  believed  himself  not  so  badly  hurt 
as  he  had  supposed.  Could  he  not  plead  indisposi- 
tion and  not  go  down  to  supper  ?  But  tliat  would  ex- 
cite increased  attention  to  him  at  breakfast.  The 
bell  rang;  he  was  still  undecided.  He  must  not  let 
it  ring  a  second  time.  Then  the  impulse  seized  him 
to  go  down  hit  or  miss,"  and  soon  he  was  seated  in 
his  old  place  at  the  table,  where  he  tried  to  appear  a 
very  ordinary  figure. 

"  I  don't  care  for  any  tea-to-night,  mother,"  said 
he,  determined  to  reduce  his  risk  to  a  minimum. 
When  the  bread  was  passed  he  boldly  seized  a  piece 
in  his  injured  hand,  but  a  sudden  twinge  in  his 
thumb,  unlike  any  that  had  attended  his  experi- 
ments up  stairs,  caused  him  to  merely  drag  the  bread 
from  the  plate  and  instantly  let  it  fall.  In  its  de- 
scent it  stru-clv  Amelia's  tea-cup,  spilling  the  con- 
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tents  and  startling  his  sister^  who  screamed  forth  her 
anger.  What  do  you  mean,  you  clumsy  creature," 
she  cried,  jumping  up  to  avoid  taking  the  tea  in  the 
Avrong  place. 

Oliver  hastily  reached  forth  his  left  hand  and  se- 
cured the  bread,  assisted  in  setting  matters  to  rights, 
and  apologized  for  his  carelessness. 

Next  morning  he  breakfasted  without  mishap  and 
walked  to  school  with  his  friend  Gray.  Mr.  Hud- 
speth was  the  burden  of  their  conversation,  and 
George  chivalrously  assured  Oliver  he  would  stand  by 
him  to  the  last. 

Dense  columns  of  blue  smoke  were  pouring  from 
the  chimneys  of  the  big  school-house  as  they  turned 
in  at  the  gate.  The  old  janitor,  bearing  his  Crimean 
medal  proudly,  gave  them  a  searching  look  as  they 
passed  through  the  arched  doorway.  Knowing 
smiles  met  them  on  every  side,  while  hands  were  ex- 
tended from  unexpected  sources.  Mead  was  not  to 
be  seen  in  the  groups  standing  on  the  broad  walks 
about  the  building. 

On  taking  his  seat,  Oliver  for  the  first  time  ven- 
tured to  look  toward  the  platform,  when  his  eyes 
met  those  of  the  principal,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  looking  at  him  at  that  moment.  Mr.  Hud- 
speth smiled  and  bowed  as  usual,  and  Oliver  was  so 
delighted  that  he  gave  a  most  exaggerated  response 
and  then  blushed  confusedly  as  he  thought  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  fervor.  The  principal  then  left  the 
room,  and  Langton  was  sure  that  he  carried  a  smil- 
ing face.  What  did  it  portend  ?  Certain  that  mat- 
ters looked  favorable,  Oliver  was  at  ease  at  once. 
In  the  meantime,  Gray  was  the  center  of  an  ani- 
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mated  group  in  the  rear  of  the  roonij  proud  to  be 
recognized  as  Langton's  confidant  and  friend. 

In  an  obscure  corner  a  remnant  of  the  haughty 
band  of  recent  days  was  gathered^  like  vanquished 
politicians  reasoning  out  a  victory.  They  spoke  in 
subdued  tones,  the  abandon  of  the  past  having 
yielded  to  a  gloomy  reserve. 

Nearly  a  week  had  passed  since  the  fight,  and  no 
word  from  the  principal.  Mr.  Hudspeth  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  so  the  situation  was  puzzling, 
but  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  left  to  Time, 
who,  though  a  little  slow,  is  yet  the  most  profound 
among  mathematicians. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Oliver  was  urged  by  a 
committee,  some  of  whom  had  been  enemies  of  his, 
to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Junius  society.  He  had  occupied  this  position,  and 
it  was  rare  that  a  person  was  ever  re-elected,  but 
special  reasons  were  advanced  why  he  should  become 
a  candidate  again.  A  re-election  would  be  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  course '  during  the  trying  months 
through  which  he  had  just  passed,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  return  to  school,  besides  furnishing 
many  who  desired  it  with  a  means  of  reconciliation. 

Langton  weighed  every  plea  and  gratified  the  com- 
mittee wdth  his  consent  next  day.  Walton  was  the 
opposing  candidate,  but  by  the  influence  of  Gray,  an 
adept  in  political  finesse,  that  representative  of  the 
fag-end  of  the  late  conspiracy  soon  quit  the  field  and 
Oliver  was  elected  by  acclamation. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged  1 

Hamlet. 


TROUBLED  WATERS. 


Alas  that  the  days  are  gone  when  kindly,  benevo- 
lent spirits  came  to  the  aid  of  souls  troubled  to  know 
the  Way  of  Life,  indicating  to  them  by  visions  and 
dreams  the  conditions  of  a  glorious  destiny!  What 
a  time-saver  it  would  be,  in  this  wearing  civilization, 
if  our  youth  were  made  the  confidants  of  those  too 
partial  divinities  who  withhold  their  counsel  and 
guidance  from  this  our  degenerate  age !  Unfriended 
by  deities  and  distrustful  of  dreams,  our  modern 
Joseph  digs  his  o^vn  pit  or  becomes  premier  of  his 
own  motion.  To  every  young  heart  now  comes  the 
necessity  of  decision,  the  moment  of  isolation.  The 
tears,  the  struggle,  the  dread,  are  all  borne,  and  all 
survived.  In  that  hour  there  can  be  no  vicar  ;  the 
soul  must  bear  it  all  alone,  just  as  it  must  bear  alone 
the  last  hour  of  all. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Oliver  Langton  when,  at 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  late  hour  in  his  day,  he  looked 
up  and  down  the  world  for  the  path  he  should  tread. 
Circumstances,  at  once  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of 
destiny,  had  raised  up  from  the  asheg  of  bis  past 
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days  an  ideal  vocation  and  a  desire  to  realize  it,  a 
preference  among  human  callings,  with  the  wish  to 
lay  his  hand  to  the  plow  as  soon  as  possible.  What 
cared  he  for  barren  ledgers  and  his  father's  mechan- 
ical ambition  now?  What  of  pine  lumber  and  logs 
now  to  a  soul  attuned  to  the  music  of  humanity  ?  The 
cause  of  man's  direct  happiness  and  nothing  less  ap- 
pealed to  him.  He  would  be  a  minister,  a  servant 
of  God.  Not  a  mere  preacher, — no;  but  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Creator,  a  co-worker  with  the  Christ. 

And  what  a  minister  he  would  be !  Tired  with  a 
passion  to  serve  mankind,  to  promote  wisdom,  love, 
culture,  among  those  who  knew  them  not,  he  would 
be  a  Paul  to  an  unregenerate  world,  giving  his  life  to 
increasing  the  sum  of  human  joy.  Time  had  but 
deepened  the  impressions  made  upon  him  in  jail  and 
increased  the  burden  placed  upon  him  there  by  un- 
seen hands. 

Now,  to  all  his  aims  and  aspirations  there  was  op- 
posed what  seemed  an  insuperable  barrier;  he  was 
an  unconverted  soul.  '  That  is,  he  had  never  been 
formally  converted,  never  had  experienced  "  reli- 
gion, as  Mr.  Pembroke  expressed  it.  He  had  been 
received  into  the  Anglican  communion  years  before, 
but  beyond  a  consciousness  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremony  his  heart  and  will  had  remained  un- 
touched. Above  all  things  he  wished  to  be  honest 
with  himself,  to  look  into  his  own  heart  candidly  and 
critically  and  get  into  a  rational  relation  with  the 
infinite  Mind  that  seems  hidden  behind  or  within 
everything  that  is.  He  could  not,  and  would  not  try 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  not  a  more  disor- 
derly young  scamp  after  confirmation  than  before. 
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'No,  he  was  not  a  Christian  because  of  that  formality, 
if  at  all. 

But  he  had  undergone  a  change  of  heart,  mind, 
and  purpose  lately.  Things  he  once  loved  he  now 
hated;  duties  he  once  disliked  he  now  performed 
with  conscious  pleasure.  At  home,  he  met  impa- 
tience with  silence,  frowns  with  smiles,  fault-finding 
with  resolute  good  nature;  abroad,  all  marked  his 
unfailing  sympathy  and  restraint.  Yet  religion  was 
the  same  mysterious  thing  to  him  it  had  always  been, 
and  Christ  more  mysterious  still.  Unlike  every 
other  problem  on  which  he  had  brought  his  mind  to 
bear,  this  whole  question  seemed  to  confuse  him 
more  and  more  the  further  he  looked  into  it.  His 
attendance  upon  Mr.  Pembroke's  meetings  had  only 
quickened  his  embarrassment,  it  all  seemed  so  pro- 
vokingly  unreal  to  him,  so  mysterious,  so  metaphy- 
sical, this  question  of  turning  from  sin  to  God.  He 
had  never  before  felt  any  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
now  that  he  did  look  into  it  with  a  lively  concern  he 
was  confused  and  discouraged.  To  him  the  doctrine 
that  a  man  cannot  perfect  himself  by  his  own  con- 
scious efforts,  cannot,  by  taking  thought,  add  to  his 
spiritual  stature,  seemed  contradictory  to  his  own  ex- 
perience and  peculiarly  artificial.  Yet  the  little 
frame  church  was  crowded  every  night,  tlie  exhorta- 
tions were  interesting,  the  testimonials  fervent,  and 
though  Mr.  Pembroke's  message  semed  so  strange, 
his  earnestness  was  contagious. 

Mrs.  Gray  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Pembroke  looking  to  her  faithfulness  with 
all  confidence.  Again  and  again  she  knelt  by  Lang- 
ton,  whispering,  Shall  it  be  to-night,  Oliver  ? 
Jesus  is  waiting  for  you;  are  you  ashamed  of  one 
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who  died  for  you  ?  "  Then  pausing  for  a  response, 
she  would  rise  and  sing,  "  He  ever  lives  above,  for 
me  to  intercede/'  the  whole  congregation  joining. 

To  these  exhortations  the  bewildered  young  man 
knew  not  what  to  say.  The  assumptior  that  he  was 
dead  in  sin,  vile,  cowardly,  worthless,  seemed  to  him 
unjust.  Mr.  Pembroke  gave  him  special  attention, 
often  approaching  him  with  the  words,  "  Young 
man,  how  is  it  with  your  soul  to-night  ?  Saved  or 
unsaved — there's  no  middle  ground?" 

"  I, — I  hardly  know,  sir,"  replied  Langton  on  one 
occasion. 

'  I  know  my  sheep  and  am  known  of  mine,'  " 
rejoined  the  preacher,  as  if  rebuking  a  cold  indiffer- 
ence, "  '  My  yoke  is  easy,' — ^will  you  not  bear  it  ? 
Come  forward,  and  at  once  you  will  feel  the  burden 
of  your  guilt  roll  away  ;  one  step — that  is  all." 

I  am  willing  to  go  forward  the  moment  I  am 
convinced  of  the  virtue  of  going  and  kneeling  at  that 
bench,"  replied  Oliver,  submissively. 

Ah !  pride  of  heart ;  pride  of  heart  and  want  of 
faith  in  our  Lord,  who  has  said,  '  Come  unto  me  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.'  Yet  you  will  not  come.  You 
doubt  God;  your  heart  is  filled  with  presumption; 
it  is  ^  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked,' — oh,  so 
wicked !    You  should — " 

Mr.  Pembroke,  I  have  been  troubled  and  per- 
plexed by  these  meetings — " 

Bless  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord !  A  soul  is 
troubled  over  its  sin,"  shouted  Mr.  Pembroke,  stand- 
ing erect  for  the  effort. 

Amen  !  Bless  the  Lord  !  "  responded  a  score  of 
voices  all  over  the  house,  every  face  turning  toward 
Langton  amid  noisy  excitement. 
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The  young  man  was  much  embarrassed  to  find 
himself  the  occasion  of  such  a  demonstration^  yet  he 
finished  his  sentence,  and  arranged  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Pembroke  the  next  evening. 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  was  at  the  door  of  the 
parsonage  and  was  admitted  by  the  minister  in  per- 
son. The  reverend  gentleman  spoke  with  a  mourn- 
ful drawl  which  had  a  chilling  effect  upon  his  young 
caller,  and  after  ordering  two  scared-looking  little 
girls  from  the  room  in  peremptory  fashion,  he  raised 
the  question  which  had  occasioned  the  interview. 

"  Yes/'  said  Langton,  in  response  to  the  opening 
remark,  I  have  been  so  perplexed  by  the  meetings 
that  I  have  come  to  get  some  light  as  to  where  I 
stand.'' 

Ah  !  sir,  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pembroke  promptly,  eying  the 
young  man  sharply. 

"  But,  Mr.  Pembroke,  I  am  not  wicked.  I  am 
weak  and  sinful,  as  God  made  me,  but  I  love  Him 
and  His  ways  so  far  as  I  know  them  and  want  to  obey 
and  serve  Him.  So  far  as  I  have  lived  right,  every- 
thing is  clear  and  my  conscience  approves,  and  I  am 
happy ;  I  feel  then  that  I  am  acceptable  to  God.  But 
when  I  hear  you  and  Dean  Blow  preach  I  am  thrown 
on  my  back  in  confusion  and  darkness  at  once — 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

Mr.  Pembroke  looked  at  him  several  moments  as 
if  he  thought  the  young  man  unbalanced  by  religious 
excitement  or  inspired  by  some  evil  agency  to  trifle 
with  him.  What  are  you  to  do  ? — '  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,' — that's 
what  you  are  to  do.  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again 
he  shall  not  see  God ; '    ^  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;' 
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Jesus  has  paid  the  debt;  accept  his  atoning  sacrifice 
and  you  shall  dwell  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
— that's  what  you  are  to  do.'' 

"  But  I  do  believe  in  Jesus  now.  I  believe  He  was 
a  perfect  example,  the  best  man  that — 

"  Best  what  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pembroke,  as  if  ad- 
dressing somebody  in  the  cellar.  Do  not  repeat, 
sir,  in  my  presence,  the  blasphemous  statement  that 
the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  a  mere  man, — 
have  a  care  for  your  words,  sir."  Langton  was 
speechless  for  some  moments,  and  took  his  turn  in 
staring  at  his  host. 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  Mr.  Pembroke,"  he 
stammered  forth  in  his  confusion.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand just  what  Christ  was." 

"  Ah  !  You  must  have  faith,  sir ;  you  must  have 
faith.  We  are  not  expected  to  understand  all  things 
until  by  God's  grace  our  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
light,"  and  he  proceeded  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  to  the  young  inquirer,  closing  with  the 
words,  "  That,  in  brief,  is  the  wonderful  story, — 
perfectly  plain  to  the  eye  of  faith." 

Langton  expressed  his  thanks,  yet  declared  that  he 
was  more  in  the  clouds  than  ever.  "  Do  you  not  be- 
lieve it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pembroke,  surprised. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  or  not, — where  did 
you  learn  about  it?  " 

"  I've  always  known  it,  always  believed  it.  You 
must  clear  up  this  uncertainty,  dispel  your  clouds, 
young  man." 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  do,  but  how  can  I  do 
it  except  by  a  demonstration  or  reading  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  ?  " 
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Ah !  there  it  is  again, — faith  in  God,  in  His 
power,  wisdom,  goodness  ;  that  will  give  you  divine 
insight.    What  is  your  idea  of  God  ? 

Langton's  idea  of  God  was  not  very  definite  or  con- 
crete, and  he  admitted  that  he  could  not  say  much  on 
that  point.  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pembroke^  shak- 
ing his  head,  I  see  your  notions  are  as  erratic  on 
that  point  as  on  the  other.  Your  mind  is  in  a  sad 
state,  and  unless  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  snatches 
you  from  the  hand  of  Satan  an  awful  fate  awaits 
you." 

Oh,  I  trust  nothing  so  bad  awaits  any  searcher 
for  the  truth.  I  merely  seek  information,  or  the 
sources  of  information,  for  I  have  never  heard  any 
minister  go  into  that  question — the  foundations  of 
Christian  beliefs.  I  do  not  wish  to  obtrude  my  opin- 
ions on  the  subject,  for  I  have  none." 

Then  search  the  Scriptures,  young  man,  and 
study  the  creeds.  They  express  the  belief  of  Chris- 
tians from  the  beginning.    You  believe  in  the  Trin- 

I  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject — know  nothing 
about  it.  I  have  never  read  the  Bible  except  as  a 
punishment  when  younger,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
most  important  of  books — I  am  much  interested  in 
it  now.  However,  I  cannot  understand  three  Gods 
in  one,  especially  in  monotheism." 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  understanding,  sir,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Pembroke  quickly.  Does  anybody  un- 
derstand how  a  blade  of  grass  grows  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  experience ;  we  do  not  have 
to  understand  that  in  order  to  believe  it." 

Mr.  Pembroke  looked  at  his  visitor  as  if  apprehen- 
sive of  contagion. 
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"  Do  you  believe  such  a  man  as  Moses  ever  lived, 
or  Socrates  ? he  asked. 
"  Certainly.'' 
Why  ? — it  is  not  a  matter  of  experience.'' 
YeSj — of  other  men's  experience.    The  world  is 
unanimous  that  those  men  were  experienced^  were 
known  as  facts  by  their  contemporaries — that's  his- 
tory.'' 

"  Young  mauj  as  you  don't  know  anything  about 
the  Bible,  you  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  an  under- 
standing heart;  do  you  pray?  " 

"  Daily, — not  formally,  but  in  silence,  in  my 
room,  on  the  street,  when  I  am  moved  by  the  exam- 
ple of  some  noble  life  or  stirred  by  the  strains  of 
sweet  music.  That  is  prayer,  is  it  not — ^yearning 
for  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  ?  " 

Mr.  Pembroke  sighed,  then,  without  further  an- 
swer, rose  and  asked  Langton  to  kneel  and  pray. 
Oliver  was  not  embarrassed.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  heard  his  own  voice  in  extemporaneous 
prayer. 

Mr.  Pembroke  was  much  interested  in  the  prayer. 
Its  cast  was  serious,  its  diction  simple,  revealing  a 
point  of  view  at  once  poetic  and  matter-of-fact.  Yet, 
despite  its  unquestioned  sincerity,  there  rang 
through  it  all  the  discordant  note  of  rationalism,  a 
constraint  of  the  emotions,  a  sanity  of  thought  whose 
calmness  was  so  different  from  the  impassioned  ap- 
peals of  many  youthful  supplicants.  Mr.  Pembroke 
had  a  theory  that  the  exorcism  of  unclean  spirits 
should  be  attended  by  much  rack  and  anguish  of 
body  and  mind,  a  deliberate  turning  from  sin  as  a 
result  of  a  reasoned-out  conviction  being  at  variance 
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with  the  best  apostolic  example.  Hence  his  OYnnion 
of  Langton's  prayer  was  more  than  doubtful. 

On  rising,  Mr.  Pembroke  urged  him  to  attend  the 
meeting  that  night  and  give  himself  to  Christ.  His 
blood  can  wash  your  sins  away  and  make  you  white 
as  snow;  your  burden  will  roll  away  the  first  step 
you  take  toward  the  penitent-bench." 

^'  Pardon  me  one  moment, — what  do  you  mean 
by  the  statement  that  Christ's  blood  can  wash  away 
sin,  can  save  one?  Did  not  Christ's  blood  sink  into 
the  ground  when  he — " 

Excuse  me,  young  man ;  never  mind  that  now. 
It  will  all  be  made  plain  after  to-night,"  and  the 
minister  stepped  toward  the  door  as  if  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  his  troublesome  caller.  On  dismissing  him, 
Mr.  Pembroke  made  his  way  to  his  wife's  presence 
and  gave  her  a  faithful  account  of  the  visit  just 
ended,  at  the  same  time  invoking  her  aid  in  classify- 
ing his  singular  guest.  He  must  be  crazy,  Amos," 
declared  Mrs.  Pembroke,  a  sad-eyed  little  lady  who 
sighed  as  if  thankful  that  her  husband  was  still  in 
the  flesh. 

He's  either  a  little  light  in  the  upper  story,  or 
he's  a  young  infidel,  or  else  an  enthusiastic  young  in- 
quirer after  the  truth,"  opined  Mr.  Pembroke,  de- 
termined that  his  classification  should  be  safely  com- 
prehensive. 

"  Is  he  a  big  fellow,  dear  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Pem- 
broke, apprehensively. 

Oh,  he  was  tall  and  wiry-looking,  but  seemed 
well-intentioned." 

"  His  questions  were  strange — I  overheard  some 
of  them." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  have  time  and  again  wondered  about 
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those  very  things  myself.  There  are  some  wonder- 
ful things  in  theology,  you  know !  And  man  has  had 
some  strange  beliefs  in  his  day.'^ 

"  Yes,  indeed." 
There  is  one  thing  very  strange  about  all  the 
ridiculous  beliefs  history  mentions.  The  learned 
and  wise  were  deluded  just  the  same  as  the  illiter- 
ate masses,  England's  chief  justice  hanging  witches, 
for  example.'' 

"  Well,  how  do  you  account  for  that,  Amos  ?  " 
My  explanation  is  that  all  men  have  a  touch  of 
superstition  in  them.  Watch  the  most  rational  man 
you  please  and  you'll  see  it  crop  out  some  place.  We 
are  all  surrounded  by  mystery  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  We  know  not  whence  we  come  nor 
whither  we  go ;  our  life  is  a  mystery.  Then,  too,  we 
are  creatures  of  a  day,  a  fact  rubbed  into  our  con- 
sciousness every  hour  of  our  lives.  Dependent  upon 
the  whim  of  countless  forces  within  and  without, 
which,  like  the  lightning's  stroke,  may  end  our  pil- 
grimage in  a  moment,  our  imagination  is  ever  active 
in  suggsting  ifs  and  ands,  and  compelling  us  to  won- 
der about  this,  that,  and  the  other  possibility,  with- 
out ever  satisfying  our  most  timid  speculations.  I 
often  wonder — all  men  do  at  times,  if  our  life  is  a 
bubble  on  the  sea  of  eternity,  to  be  pricked  by  death 
and  pass  into  nothing!  Surely  it  is  not  so.  There 
must  be,  there  must  be  a  satisfaction  for  the  hopes,  the 
aspirations,  the  yearnings  of  our  deepest  hearts  some- 
where, somewhere  !  Or  is  it  here  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
often,  that  our  belief  is  creature  of  our  hope,  and  man 
must  fall  back  upon  himself  in  the  last  hour,  weary 
with  beating  the  void  with  vain  inquiries  ?  Nature  ? 
ISoy  no  !    We  can  get  small  comforts  from  Nature. 
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There  we  find  the  greatest  waste  imaginable.  Our 
sun  warms  but  the  tiniest  speck  of  matter  to  life  and 
light.  And  every  day  shoals  of  men  are  swept  away 
in  the  zenith  of  their  powers,  in  the  ripeness  of  learn- 
ing and  wisdom  and  while  blessing  the  race,  yet  leav- 
ing behind  them  little  or  nothing  out  of  all  their 
vast  spiritual  stores,  nothing  but  their  memory,  a 
tale  that  is  told !  " 

Mr.  Pembroke  sighed  heavily  as  he  paused  in  his 
speculations,  but  remembering  that  he  had  to  preach 
that  night,  he  rose  to  conclude  his  preparations.  His 
thunderbolts,  like  Jupiter's,  were  all  ready  to  his 
hand.  I  hardly  know  what  to  take  to-night ;  I 
wish  I  could  see  Mrs.  Gray  about  that  fellow,"  he  de- 
clared. We  must  get  those  thoughts  out  of  his 
head." 

"  Be  careful  not  to  cross  him,  Amos,  or — " 
Oh,  we  must  reason  with  him,  you  know.  It 
would  prevent  any  young  man's  success  to  face  the 
world  with  such  unpopular  ideas.      Yes,  we  must 
reason  him  out  of  them." 

When  Mr.  Pembroke's  young  visitor  took  leave  of 
that  gentleman  he  had  a  strong  impression  that  rea- 
soning was  not  a.  ministerial  tower  of  strength.  He 
was  fairly  disappointed,  for  he  had  learned  nothing, 
and  he  felt  that  his  inquiries  had  been  met  by  eva- 
sion or  incompetence.  He  resolved,  however,  to  go 
forward  at  the  invitation  that  night,  though  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  that  act  could  result  in  either  light  or  grace 
to  him.  He  would  take  Mr.  Pembroke  at  his  word, 
make  his  renunciation  of  the  old  way  formal  and 
public,  and  receive  the  baptism  of  grace  promised. 
He  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

The  text  chosen  by  the  preacher  that  night  was 
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Paul's  reminder  to  the  Romans  that  Abraham  "  stag- 
gered not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief, 
but  was  strong  in  faith/'  and  Langton  knew  it  was 
selected  for  his  benefit,  for  Mr.  Pembroke  preached 
right  at  him.  There  had  been  a  time  when  Langton, 
the  boy,  was  put  to  sleep  during  the  sermon  hour  by 
the  monotonous  beat  of  words  which  had  no  mean- 
ing to  him.  Then  followed  a  period  in  which  oratory 
had  attracted  him,  the  rush  of  words,  mere  elocution. 
The  preacher  who,  with  super-forcible  gestures  and 
tones  of  thunder,  could  pour  forth  a  more  or  less  co- 
herent stream  of  vocables  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
holding  the  eyes  of  his  congregation  fixed  upon  him 
in  wonder  till  he  sat  down  after  a  paroxysmal  per- 
oration, he  had  voted  a  man  of  power.  But  his 
ideals  had  of  late  been  rapidly  refined.  He  was  not 
indifferent  to  well-turned  phrases  and  a  fine  elocu- 
tion, but  in  them  there  must  be  either  knowledge  or 
inspiration.  He  felt  that  religion  is  a  mighty  real- 
ity, a  potent  force  in  life  and  civilization,  concern- 
ing which  there  was  much  to  learn. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  merely  confirmed  in  his 
resolution,  for  he  thought  that,  possibly,  he  did  lack 
faith,  though  not  very  certain  what  that  meant. 
Trusting  in  the  minister's  assurance  of  an  immediate 
change  of  heart,"  yet  not  without  some  misgivings, 
he  rose  and  calmly  walked  forward  and  knelt  at  the 
penitent-bench  at  the  first  invitation,  at  the  same 
time  praying  that  the  step  might  win  the  favor  of 
Heaven.  Intercession  was  made  for  him,  others 
came  forward,  and  much  excitement  prevailed. 

On  rising,  Langton  was  urged  by  Mr.  Pembroke 
to  declare  to  all  the  blessing  he  had  received.  He 
quietly,  yet  positively,  refused  to  do  so,  informing 
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the  minister  that  he  had  experienced  no  blessing, 
felt  no  change  of  heart/'  nor  was  he  conscious  of 
any  baptism  of  grace  or  purification  whatever, 

Have  you  confessed  your  sins  and  repented  be- 
fore God  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pembroke. 

Certainly — ^months  ago/'  was  the  reply,  and  the 
minister  hesitated. 

"  Come  back  to-morrow  night,  and  the  next  night 
if  necessary.  ^  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,' — ^that's  the 
promise." 

But  Langton  was  not  at  the  meeting  the  next  night. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 

Canterbury  Tales. 

INFORMATIOK  WANTED. 

After  many  intervals,  Peter  Stewart  had  finished 
the  foundation  of  Mrs.  Kay's  house,  and  had  done  it 
thoroughly,  as  became  a  man  who  had  learned  his 
trade  in  Edinburgh.  The  widow  and  her  children 
were  now  more  comfortable  than  they  had  ever  been, 
and  with  the  dogs  housed  in  a  new  kennel,  also  the 
work  of  Peter's  inspired  art,  conditions  were  better 
for  all.  Toby  and  his  friends  did  less  loafing  about 
the  stove,  which  now  became  more  accessible  to  the 
little  brown  hands  which  so  often  appealed  to  it. 
Andy  was  now  in  Mr.  Gray's  office,  and  every  week 
the  cheerful  lad  relieved  his  mother  with  what  seemed 
a  very,  high  wage.  Nora  was  comfortable  in  some  of 
Vickie  Gray's  outgrown  clothes  and  some  new  frocks 
besides. 

Through  Mrs.  Gray's  kind  offices  the  widow  had 
been  given  many  welcome  ways  of  helping  her  fam- 
ily by  congenial  service  which  soon  worked  a  trans- 
formation in  her  home.  Yet  as  she  would  sit  by  the 
little  window,  knitting  and  watching  the  snow  drift- 
ing into  banks  of  monotonous  white,  the  cheerless 
prospect  seemed  but  the  physical  counterpart  of  the 
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disheartening  outlook  presented  to  the  eye  of  her 
mind.  If  all  these  good  things  had  come  to  her  be- 
fore, she  might  have  been  happy.  But  now  she  real- 
ized that  ere  the  cloud  that  so  long  had  shut  out  joy 
from  her  life  should  have  dissolved,  another  must  en- 
gulf her  in  the  loss  of  her  dear  little  man,  Harry, 
her  first-born.  Why  is  it,"  she  would  think  and 
wonder  to  herself,  as  she  sat  through  the  long  hours 
of  the  night  listening  to  the  wind  moaning  outside, 
"  Why  it  is  that  I,  but  a  few  years  ago  a  light-hearLed 
girl  with  never  a  care,  who  have  never  sinned  un- 
duly, am  punished  so  hard  ?  Is  God  love,  or  is  He 
hate  ?  If  I  have  not  deserved  this,  and  I  have  not, 
why  am  I  so  afflicted?  My  dear  husband,  the  light 
of  my  life,  my  protector,  gone;  and  now  my  darling 
Harry !  Soon  I'll  see  his  face  no  more  forever !  How 
hard  life  is  to  bear !  " 

Doctor  Puffer  now  gave  no  hope,  as  he  had  given 
"  the  very  latest  specifics  used  in  New  York  "  with- 
out arresting  the  disease,  and  though  a  fortnight  had 
passed  since  his  dread  announcement,  Harry  had  not 
been  made  aware  of  it.  Yet  Mrs.  Gray  thought  he 
ought  to  know  it  and  become  prepared  for  the 
change.  Peter  Stewart,  who  had  freely  given  his 
services,  night  and  day,  in  nursing  the  sick  boy, 
thought  so  too,  but  he  would  not  undertake  to  inform 
the    puir  laddie ;     he  had  "  nae  heart  for  yon." 

No  one  else  had  visited  Harry  so  often  as  Oliver 
Langton,  and  none  was  so  much  enjoyed  by  him.  Ho 
fondly  told  Oliver  his  plans  when  he  should  recover, 
inquired  how  school  was  going,  and  bewailed  the  de- 
lay in  his  return  to  study.  How  far  behind  I'll  be 
when  I  start  again,  and  you  and  I  used  to  be  to- 
gether in  the  grades !  "  ezoHim^d  the  fevered  lad 
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one  day,  panting  for  breath  every  two  or  three  words. 
"  But  I'll  make  up  for  lost  time, — oh,  if  I  had  only 
stayed  in  school !    What  are  you  going  to  be,  01.  ? 

You'll  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  ministry.  That  is  if  I  can  convince  my- 
self that  I  can  do  most  good  as  a  preacher." 

By  an  effort  the  sick  boy  extended  his  hand,  his 
glassy  eyes  speaking  the  pleasure  his  voice  could  not 
utter.  Oliver  gently  took  the  burning  hand,  think- 
ing of  his  own  blessings.  He  had  come  to  regard 
himself  as  highly  favored,  and  thanksgiving  was  now 
a  dominant  note  in  his  daily  life.  And  since  he  dis- 
covered this  new  emotion,  how  much  more  he  seemed 
to  be  getting  out  of  life  !  He  saw  sources  of  joy 
which,  a  few  months  before,  had  no  existence  for 
him.  The  commonest  objects  about  him  were  now 
full  of  meaning  and  suggestion,  and  seemed  to  speak 
a  language  of  their  own.  His  eye  followed  tenderly 
the  bent  form  of  the  toiler,  whose  simple  thoughts 
and  lowly  life  moved  a  sympathetic  chord  in  his 
waking  heart.  The  boy  who  found  himself  slipping 
back  in  his  studies  had  a  ready  helper  in  the  schol- 
arly young  senior,  whose  gracious  manner  made  him 
approachable  to  the  shy  country  lad  baffled  by  the 
minus  sign,  as  well  as  the  town  boy  aiming  at  a  max- 
imum of  learning  with  a  minimum  of  toil. 

To  Oliver  had  been  assigned  the  trying  task  of  in- 
forming Harry  Eay  of  his  real  condition.  Mrs.  Ray 
thought  of  him  before  all  others  as  the  one  from 
whose  lips  her  boy  could  best  hear  the  words  whose 
speaking  makes  the  stoutest  hearts  quail,  and  which, 
to  those  who  quit  life  untimely,  brings  earth's  se- 
verest trial. 


iq8  Oliver  Langton. 

"  What  would  you  be,  Harry,  if  you  had  your 
choice  ? Oliver  asked  him. 

"  Oh,  something  good,  something — good.  Father 
wanted  me  to  get — a  good  education  ;  *  that's  every- 
thing,' he  used  to  say.  Poor  father, — ^how  he  did 
love — us !    But  he's — gone ! 

The  lad's  eyes  moistened  and  his  voice  sank  be- 
fore the  loved  memory. 

"  Yes,  Harry ;  he's  gone, — life  is  but  a  candle ;  it 
soon  bums  out." 

"  But,  oh,  it's  so  sweet  to  live — and  be  strong !  " 
He  wiped  his  sunken  eyes  with  his  wasted  hand,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  turned  toward  his  friend  and  con- 
tinued :  Wouldn't  it  be  awful — if  I  should  die — 
a  young  boy  like  me  ?  "  The  thought  seemed  to 
overcome  him ;  his  hand  fell  pov/erless  from  his  eyes 
and  he  wept  in  silence,  as  if  apprehensive  of  his  true 
condition. 

Langton  shrank  from  the  opening  now  offered  to 
break  the  awful  message.  Why  inflict  another 
wound  upon  one  whom  the  world  had  bruised  so 
cruelly?  What  mattered  it  if  the  anguished  boy 
should  remain  unracked  by  a  new  agony?  Is  the 
truth  necessary  if  it,  taking  away  hope,  give  noth- 
ing in  exchange  ?  No  ;  he  would  let  the  flickering 
ray  spend  its  force  rather  than  extinguish  it. 

"  Yes,  it  would,  Harry ;  but  one  might  live  to  bo 
fifty  and  then  grieve  to  die  more  than  now.  Of 
course  it's  hard  for  the  young  to  die,  but  if  one 
should  live  to  be  eighty  yet  is  there  labor  and  sorrow, 
the  Bible  reminds  us,"  he  continued,  -musingly. 

Yes,  I'm  sure  that's  true — true,"  said  Harry, 
hoarsely.    "  The  Bible,  and  religion — I  never  could 
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make  out  what  they  were  for.  How  do  you — under- 
stand them,  01  ? 

Well,  Harry,  I  never  could  myself,  very  well. 
Lately,  of  course,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
them,  and  now  understand  the  Bible  to  be  an  effect 
or  product  of  man's  religious  nature,  not  its  cause. 
As  to  its  contents  I  know  little  or  nothing,  having 
hated  the  book  all  my  life  until  recently/' 

I  know,  I  know.  It  has  always  scared  me  to 
look  at  it — I  like  what  you — you  say, — go  on,''  and 
Langton  tried  to  interest  him  as  well  as  he  could  un- 
der the  circumstances,  finally  saying  that  Jesus 
loved  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  and  tried  to  change 
their  way  of  living  and  thinking.  Then  a  lot  of 
church-people  without  a  tithe  of  His  ability  hated 
Him  and  at  last  trumped  up  a  charge  against  Him 
and  had  Him  brutally  put  to  death." 

Poor  fellow !  I  never  understood  it  all  that 
way." 

"  ITever  wronged  anybody — even  the  judge  said  he 
was  a  good  man." ' 

Poor  fellow !  It  was  tough — to  treat  him  like 
that — poor  fellow !  O  to  be  a  man  like — that !  Liv- 
ing for  others — daring  death!  Do  you  mind,  01., 
how  you  lent  me — ^your  coat  in — the  lockup?  I 
think  of  that — every  day.  I'll  never  for — forget 
you  for  that,  01.  If  I  shouldn't  get — get  better  I 
want  you  to — remember  I  was — thankful  to  the 
end." 

Are  you  afraid  to  die,  Harry  ?  " 
^*  Not  so  much, — I'd  give  a  good — good  deal  to  see 
— poor  Jesus  'n  tell  Him — I'd  stand  by  Him.  But 
I'd  like  to — ^live  now  and  help — the  world.  Say, 
01.,  what's — salvation  ?  " 
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"  If  a  person  is  really  sorry  for  the  mean  things 
he  has  done,  and  tries  to  do  better,  tries  to  sin  no 
more,  I  think  he  has  salvation — the  favor  of  God." 

You  really  think  that,  01.  ?  " 

I  could  die  with  that  belief,  Harry — God  is 
love." 

I'm  glad  to  hear  that — mighty  glad !  I'm  sorry, 
awful—" 

But  a  furious  barking  of  dogs  interrupted  him. 
A  friend,"  said  Harry. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 
By  the  way  they  barked." 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Gray  and  Martha  were  heard 
in  the  outer  room,  from  which  the  widow  soon 
brought  her  benefactress  iuto  the  sick  room,  leaving 
Martha  to  be  entertained  by  Nora.  Mrs.  Gray  was 
startled  at  the  change  in  Harry,  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  bunk  to  his  mother's  bed  since  her 
last  visit.  She  greeted  Langton  pleasantly,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  bedside,  placed  her  hand  soothingly 
upon  Harry's  brow.  I'm  glad  you  come,  so  glad. 
Your  hand  is  so  nice — like  mamma's,"  said  he,  his 
eyes  brightening. 

How  clean  everything  was,  and  tidy!  The  little 
stand,  with  its  simple  ornaments,  the  rug  by  the  bed- 
side, made  pretty  with  raveled  yarn  arranged  in  al- 
ternating colors ;  the  quilts,  made  of  countless  patches 
stitched  in  the  home  and  love  of  happier  davs,  all 
were  eloquent  of  patience  and  affection  in  the  nar- 
row way.  Mrs.  Gray  brought  a  basket  of  delicacies 
to  tempt  Harry's  appetite,  but  she  sighed  when  she 
saw  that  he  had  not  eaten  her  last  benefaction. 

"  I've  had  such  a  nice  talk  with  Oliver,  Mrs. 
Gray!" 
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/^Indeed  ! — and  what  did  you  talk  about  ? — for- 
give my  curiosity/'  said  she,  her  face  lighting  up  with 
interest. 

Oh,  about  religion — and  the  Bible,  but  I  liked 
to — ^hear  him.'' 

Mrs.  Gray  glanced  at  Oliver  with  a  pleased  yet 
perplexed  expression.  Was  it  possible,  after  all,  that 
he  was  converted  ?  She  was  puzzled.  IsTothing  like 
this  had  ever  come  under  her  notice — a  sinful  youth 
converted  without  the  medium  of  minister  or 
church !  She  was  anxious  to  talk  with  him  about  the 
matter,  and  when  her  visit  v/as  over  with  she  and 
Martha  left  for  home  with  him. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  Mrs.  Gray  and  Oli- 
ver were  discussing  his  spiritual  condition  with  in- 
tense interest,  he  assuring  her  with  all  earnestness 
that  he  w^as  a  "  converted  soul."  "  I  am  sure  you 
are^ — thanks  be  to  God,"  responded  Mrs.  Gray  de- 
voutly. But,"  she  said  to  herself,  Why  does  he 
speak  of  ^  light '  and  '  law  '  and  ^  reason  ? ' — never 
mind ;  he  will  come  out  right." 

"  But  what  of  the  penitent-bench,  Mrs.  Gray  ?  " 
he  asked  eargerly. 

"  A  convenience,  not  an  essential  by  any  means. 
IVe  been  so  long  a  Methodist  I've  almost  forgotten 
the  practice  of  the  Episcopalians.  God  hears  the  se- 
cret resolves  of  the  heart — it  must  be  so.  I  see  him 
clearly  working  in  your  life,^ — I  wish  you  would  read 
a  life  of  John  Wesley  we  have;  it  would  do  you  a 
world  of  good." 

Thanks ;  he  had  power  over  men — power  with 
God.  I  shall  be  glad  to  discover  the  secret  of  that 
power,  though  I  believe  if  one  could  possess  one's 
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self  of  the  secret  of  Jesus'  power,  few  biographies 
could  add  to  it.'' 

Mrs.  Gray  knit  her  brows  at  something  and  made 
no  response.  "  You  were  not  out  last  night,  I  no- 
ticed," she  presently  remarked. 

"  No.  I  am  not  altogether  happy  there.  I  do  not 
like  Mr.  Pembroke's  spirit  in  almost  boasting  of  so 
many  accessions  to  the  church  last  Sunday — I  fear 
too  many  are  accessions  merely.  Then  the  excite- 
ment and  the  emotionalism  of  the  meetings  disturb 
me.  Why,  Mrs.  Gray,  the  sayings  of  some  of  those 
converts  last  week  were  simply  grotesque — pitiable. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  used  to  it." 

Mrs.  Gray  seemed  interested  in  viewing  many  of 
these  questions  through  the  clear  lens  of  his  young 
mind,  and  while  the  trend  of  his  thinking  seemed 
matter-of-fact,  she  felt  that  there  was  force  to  many 
of  his  ideas,  the  informality  with  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  these  matters  being  attributable  wholly  to 
his  zeal  for  light.  Martha  thought  her  presence 
ignored  entirely,  and  while  she  felt  that  she  ought 
to  be  of  more  int^erest  than  all  the  church-services 
under  the  sky,  yet  she  did  not  put  her  thoughts  into 
words.  The  school-life  comradeship  which  she  had 
enjoyed  so  long  with  Oliver  seemed  to  have  declined 
all  that  winter.  He  visited  her  family  still,  but 
there  was  none  of  the  old  fun  now,  no  duets  on  the 
piano,  no  sparkling  tete-d-tetes  as  in  former  days. 
He  was  dilferent  now,  and  interested  in  subjects  so 
unlike  those  of  old !  'No  wonder  her  mother's  zeal 
in  the  conversations  seemed  trying  to  her  at  times. 
He  seemed  so  far  from  her  and  above  her  now  ! 
Where  did  he  learn  to  talk  about  such  things  ? 

Mrs.  Gray  was  very  willing  that  Oliver  should 
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visit  with  Martha,  but  she  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
meetings,  the  Eays,  and  in  Oliver's  spiritual  prog- 
ress that  she  knew  no  secular  ambitioii.  Occasion- 
ally she  wondered  if  Oliver  did  really  care  for  Mar- 
tha, or  she  for  him.  Her  prayers  for  him  were  ap- 
parently answered — why  had  she  not  thought  before 
that  conversion  is  a  thing  wholly  spiritual  ? 

Mr.  Gray  was  pleased  to  see  Langton,  and  greeted 
him  heartily.  He  listened  with  interest  to  his  wife's 
account  of  their  visit  and  her  discovery  regardiii'^ 
Oliver,  who  was  now  urged  to  relate  his  "  experi- 
ence."   This  he  did. 

"  But,"  added  the  young  convert  when  he  had 
finished  his  account,  my  troubles  begin  when  I 
leave  experience  and  enter  theory,  go  from  religion  to 
theology  and  doctrine." 

Asked  to  state  some  of  his  difficulties,  Langton 
went  on :  "  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  know  why 
there  is  so  much  blood  in  Christian  doctrine,  or  what 
is  meant  by  saying  that  the  blood  of  Christ  can  save 
men,  cleanse  one's ~  soul,  etc.  Blood  is  blood,  isn't 
it?" 

Oh,  it  doesn't  mean  that  the  real  blood  of  Jesus 
does  this.  It  means  the  sacrifice  he  made  for  us,  a 
figurative  way  of  speaking." 

"  That's  the  trouble,"  responded  Langton  with 
energy.  It  is  so  figurative,  yet  so  commonly  used, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  have  come  to  take  it 
literally  and  are  lost  in  mystery.  The  preacher  who 
does  not  know  this  does  not  know  the  people  he  has 
to  do  with,  and  yet  I  have  never  heard  from  any 
pulpit  the  meaning  you  have  given  it — the  onlv 
meaning  it  can  have.  I  have  been  much  troubled 
over  that.    Think  of  ^  fountains  filled  with  blood 
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drawn  from  Immanuers  veins ' — that's  poetry,  not 
fact,  bloody  poetry,  that  is  sung  everywhere.  Then 
there  is  the  word  '  heart.'  It  is  so  commonly  used 
that  most  Christians  think  it  means  the  muscle  that 
drives  the  blood,  and  they  are  all  mixed  up.  In  fact 
confusion  reigns  everywhere  and  nobody  is  trying 
to  clear  up  the  fog.  Judging  by  myself,  I  think  peo- 
ple need  teaching  more  than  preaching  and  declama- 
tion. Why,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Mrs.  Gray 
with  an  amused  expression,  "  it  was  only  this  last 
Christmas  that  brother  Willie,  on  seeing  a  turkey 
dressed  for  the  oven,  said  that  it  must  have  been  a 
bad  turkey,  its  heart  was  so  black  !  " 

Mr.  Gray  laughed  outright  at  this  citation.  "  But 
how  do  you  suppose  he  got  such  an  idea  ?  "  asked 
Langton.  I  was  careful  to  inquire  of  him,  and  he 
said  the  Sunday-school  superintendent  showed  the 
difference  between  a  good  person  and  a  bad  one  by 
drawing  a  heart  on  the  blackboard,  white  for  the  good 
and  black  for  the  bad !  Ninety-five  people  in  every 
hundred  have  the  same  idea — the  result  of  talking 
poetry  to  dying  men !  " 

Then  what  would  you  do  in  the  premises?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Gray — ^Svhat  ought  to  be  done?  " 

"  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  Jesus  had  certain  ideas 
of  supreme  importance  to  every  man  ?  Now  why  not 
give  us  those  ideas,  the  secret  of  His  power  ?  Chris- 
tianity must  be  a  sensible  thing,  must  have  a  core  of 
reason — let  us  labor  to  find  the  core,  let  us  go  from 
figures  of  rhetoric  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of 
our  minds." 

But  Jesus  was  not  like  us,  Oliver,"  observed 
Mrs.  Gray.  He  was  divine,  religious  by  nature ; 
we  cannot  hope  to  do  or  be  like  Him." 
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Well,  did  He  not  say  that  greater  things  than  He 
did  others  can  do  ?  And  is  there  not  some  divinity 
in  every  person,  some  religious  impulse  ?  What  God 
does  infinitely  we  can  do  finitely — love,  forgive, 
know,  etc.,  so  we  must  be  divine  in  a  degree  and 
therefore  like  Him.  About  His  being  a  God — I  don't 
understand  that,  but  I  don't  understand,  either,  what 
He  said  to  the  Saducees  in  Matthew.  They  came  to 
Him  calling  Him  '  Good  Master,'  and  He  rebuked 
them,  saying,  ^  Why  callest  thou  me  '  good  ? '  There 
is  none  good  but  God !  '  I  can't  reconcile  that  with 
some  of  our  doctrine.'^ 

Mrs.  Gray  recalled  the  fact  that  her  father  was 
careful  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  illiterate, 
avoiding  unintelligible  metaphor,  yet  she  could  not 
agree  that  all  men  have  a  religious  nature. 

Dinner  having  been  announced  some  minutes  be- 
fore, Langton  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
his  friends,  a  fact  that  moved  Martha  to  say  that  it 
seemed  like  old  times  to  have  Mr.  Langton  at  the 
table  again." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Could  I  have  sung  one  song  that  should  survive 

The  singer's  voice,  and  in  my  country's  heart 
Find  loving  echo— evermore  a  part 

Of  all  her  sweetest  memories  ;  could  I  give 
One  great  thought  to  the  people  that  should  prove 

The  spring  of  noble  action  in  their  hour 
Of  darkness,  or  control  their  headlong  power 

With  the  firm  reins  of  justice  and  of  love  ; 
I  had  not  feared  thee.    But  to  yield  my  breath, 

Life's  purpose  unfulfilled  I  This  is  thy  sting,  O  Death  I 

Sir  Noel  Paton, 

AT  REST. 

It  had  snowed  all  day.  At  first,  large  flakes  ir- 
regular in  form,  with  their  edges  frayed  as  if  from 
beating  the  air  in  their  long  flight,  then,  as  it  grew 
colder,  very  cold  for  March,  finer,  dust-like  crystals 
filled  the  air,  and  these,  driven  by  the  wind,  cut  into 
one's  face  like  a  sand-blast  and  made  it  disagreeable 
to  be  out  of  doors.  People  stayed  in  their  houses, 
except  where  clamorous  necessity  dragged  them 
forth,  and  children  contented  themselves  in  contem- 
plating the  wild  scene  through  the  windows,  while 
the  winds,  with  icy  fingers,  buried  fences  and  wood- 
piles under  an  all-embracing  shroud.  About  the 
eaves  the  storm  spirit  sang  a  mournful  requiem,  or, 
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growing  ghoulishj  whistled  through  the  key-holes  in 
mockery  of  the  fretting  spirit  within. 

Mrs.  Ray  had  watched  all  day  with  feverish  dread. 
To  and  from  the  cold  little  bedroom  she  moved  in 
silence,  now  with  untiring  patience  and  ingenuity 
keeping  the  children  quiet,  now  bending  over  the 
wasted  form  beneath  the  kindly  covers  of  the  little 
roped  bed,  doing  what  she  could  in  the  loving  ways 
only  a  mother  can  know.  How  her  countenance 
glowed  at  the  smile  of  recognition !  What  a  cloud 
marked  the  rejection  of  the  proffered  delicacy,  how 
her  heart  sank  when  the  groan  of  weakness  struck 
her  ear  like  a  funeral  bell ! 

Harry  swallowed  some  food  in  the  morning,  which 
had  raised  the  mother  heart  to  hope  for  the  him- 
dredth  time.  Then  he  slept  a  little,  making  up,  in 
part,  what  he  had  lost  in  the  night.  On  waking,  he 
coughed  feebly  now  and  then,  the  only  sign  of  life 
to  respond  to  the  anxious  looks  of  the  poor  widow 
for  hours.  She,  despite  the  cold,  would  sit  by  the 
bedside  nnd  try  to  add  a  few  more  rounds  to  Andy's 
mitts.  She  had  not  made  Harry  a  pair  of  mitts  this 
winter.  In  the  earlier  da^^s  of  his  sickness  she  had 
not  put  his  on  the  needles  first  as  usual,  and  as  win- 
ter wore  on,  it  became  more  and  more  plain  that  the 
joy  of  such  a  labor  was  not  to  be  hers.  Would  he  go 
to  the  good  place  ?  Ah,  if  she  only  knew !  He  had 
not  been  a  bad  boy  at  heart ;  he  had  not  always  done 
right,  but  would  not  the  great  God  who  makes  the 
sun  shine  on  the  bad  as  well  as  on  the  good,  save  her 
boy  from  the  lake  of  fire  that  bums  forever  and  ever  ? 
With  her  brain  almost  crazed  by  the  awful  possi- 
bility aw^aiting  her  darling  Harry,  bred  from  her 
own  loins  and  cradled  in  her  own  arms,  she  had  gone 
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about  the  house  for  weeks  in  troubled  silence.  She 
had  resolved  again  and  again  to  put  the  whole  mat- 
ter before  Mrs.  Gray,  but  her  strong  aversion  to  talk- 
ing on  religious  matters,  seen  so  commonly  in  lowly 
life,  sealed  her  lips  when  the  moment  came.  But 
every  soul  demands  a  priest.  Naturally  as  turns  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  the  spirit  of  man,  overcoming  his 
reasonings,  turns  in  extremity  to  the  good  offices  of 
some  other  human  being  as  a  mediator  with  God,  and 
this  instinct,  the  corner  stone  of  all  priesthoods,  im- 
pelled Mrs.  Ray  strongly  against  a  habit  formed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  institutional  religion. 

Mrs.  Gray  had  remained  more  than  an  hour  on 
one  occasion,  every  moment  one  of  struggle  to  the 
widow,  who  tried  to  free  herself  from  the  demon  of 
fear.  While  the  usual  prayer  with  Harry  was  in 
progress  she  saw  the  opportunity  it  gave;  but  her 
tongue  was  tied.  Nora  was  kissed,  good-byes  were 
spoken,  and  Mrs.  Gray  left  the  house,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  not  asked.  The  poor  woman  was  desper- 
ate. Summoning  all  her  courage,  she  ran  after  her 
departing  friend,  overtaking  her  at  the  gate,  where, 
with  her  apron  over  her  head,  she  unburdened  herself 
to  the  priestess  of  her    faltering  faith. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Gray,  will  'ou  tell  me  if  ^ou  t'ink  me 
b'y  will  go  to  the  bad  plaace  ? she  cried  trembling 
with  agitation,  and  fixing  her  eyes  intently  upon 
those  of  her  benefactress.  In  an  instant  Mrs.  Gray 
understood  the  situation  and  accounted  for  that 
strange  constraint  she  had  marked  in  her  humble 
friend.  Putting  her  arm  about  the  trembling  form 
of  the  widow,  she  kissed  her  tenderly,  at  which  the 
floodgates  of  Mrs.  Ray's  pent-up  agony  gave  way  and 
she  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 
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Leading  her  back  to  the  house,  Mrs.  Gray  re- 
proached herself  for  not  having  given  her  the  assur- 
ance so  necessary  to  her  happiness.  From  the  ITew 
Testament,  a  copy  of  which,  bound  in  leather  and  in- 
scribed v^ith  her  husand's  name  in  a  boy's  hand,  the 
widow  brought  forth  from  a  large  chest,  Mrs.  Gray 
gave  the  grounds  of  her  belief  that  Harry  would,  on 
the  promise  of  infinite  Love,  be  ushered  into  a  realm 
where  pain  and  death  are  unknown  and  where  the 
sun  of  happiness  never  sets. 

When  the  poor  widow  heard  the  words  that  tell  of 
life  eternal,  and  was  informed  that  Harry  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  prayer  at  the  church,  and  that 
full  restitution  had  been  made  to  the  Tea  Company, 
she  was  powerless  to  express  her  gratitude,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  her  eye  was  brighter,  her 
step  lighter,  than  they  had  been  for  weeks.  Nora  did 
not  have  to  ask  her  why  she  did  not  talk.  Yet  she 
did  not  speak  to  Harry  on  the  subject  even  now.  To 
her,  serious  discussion  of  religion  savored  of  irrever- 
ence, as  it  did  to  Peter  Stewart,  to  both  of  whom  it 
seemed  odd  that  Mrs.  Gray  and  Oliver  Langton 
could  broach  such  awful  subjects  as  God  and  Heaven 
and  discuss  them  so  calmly.  Such  topics  were  to  be 
spoken  of  with  bated  breath,  if  at  all,  a  manner 
which  Langton  himself  preferred  to  that  of  some 
who  "  speak  of  God  as  intimately  as  if  he  were  their 
next-door  neighbor." 

Mrs.  Ray's  joy  could  not  long  remain  dominant, 
however.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  next  morning 
after  a  long  struggle  for  a  little  sleep,  and  saw  the 
same  old  world  with  all  its  hardness  and  bareness, 
saw  the  three  little  heads  at  the  scant  table,  and  heard 
the  low  murmurings  of  unrelenting  death  creeping 
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ever  nearer,  she  felt  but  little  of  yesterday^s  elation. 
Where  were  the  angels,  of  whom  one  in  olden  time 
came  to  cheer  a  poor  woman  in  like  circumstances, 
sayip.g,  ^'  Fear  not,  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad  ?  "  If  she  could  hear  one  word,  even  a  whis- 
per, good  or  ill,  from  an  angel,  she  would  have  some- 
thing to  go  by,  some  witness  to  divine  notice.  Bet- 
ter rebuke  than  silent  contempt.  She  had  prayed 
that  her  boy  might  live,  but  he  was  going  to  die.  He 
himself  had  prayed  to  live — in  vain!  "Should  a 
boy  die,"  she  asked  herself,  "  and  old  people  live  on  ? 
Why  couldn't  I  go  instead  ?  " 

Thus  her  spirit  chafed  against  irrevocable  fate  as 
a  wave-imprisoned  gem  is  ground  on  some  indiffer- 
ent shore.  She  would  sit  by  the  window  and,  looking 
through  its  small  panes,  contemplate  the  dreary 
scene  without,  pleased  to  find  a  prospect  in  harmony 
with  the  world  within.  Away  over  the  vacant  lots, 
the  snow,  driven  before  the  wind,  was  piled  up  over 
the  fences.  Beyond  was  the  sloping  bank  of  the 
river  clr>d  with  snow-covered  bracken,  and  then  the 
river  itself,  v^hite  and  frozen,  curving  away  to  the 
north  and  wrapped  in  robes  of  stonii,  over  all,  the 
wild  sky,  tumultuous  with  warring  clouds  and 
furious  winds.  How  different  all  from  the  days 
when  her  little  toddling  boy  looked  out  upon  the 
stretch  of  fresh  waves  dancing  in  the  morning  sun, 
summers  ago !  How  he  would  run  to  her,  his  face 
aglow,  shouting  "  Toot-toot,  mamma  ;  toot  ?toot 
comin',''  the  proud  little  Ogemah  lashed  the  river 
into  foam  and  frightened  the  chickens  and  calves  with 
her  unearthly  screams!  H^w  happy  she  was  then 
with  her  young  husband !  It  had  always  been  sum- 
mer then,  always  sunshine  warm  hearts,  and  a  beau- 
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tiful  world.  Henry  had  played  sweet  airs  on  the  vio- 
lin then;  he  had  steady  work,  blessed  work,  and  the 
confidence  of  men,  and  they  were  happy  in  each 
other's  love.  ISTow  all  was  winter,  dreary,  desolate, 
barren  winter,  in  which  the  sun  had  grown  cold  and 
the  stars  were  setting  forever. 

The  day  wore  on.  Peter  Stewart,  braving  the 
storm,  had  called  to  see  if  the  widow  had  a  supply  of 
wood  and  to  look  at  the  laddie.''  His  face  was 
hopeless  when  he  came  out  of  the  room  and  inquired 
in  a  Avhisper  if  Mrs.  Eay  had  ony  speerits  i'  the 
hoose,"  and  suggested  that  a  few  spoonfuls  be  given 
llarr}^  on  account  o'  the  cauld."  Oliver  Langton 
had  sat  up  most  of  the  night  before  with  his  dying 
friend  and  was  expected  again  this  evening,  though 
Peter  expressed  doubts  about  his  coming. 

Langton  had  finally  confirmed  Harry's  own  opin- 
ion that  his  sickness  was  mortal,  and  now  the  poor 
fellow  wanted  his  cheerful  friend  with  him  more 
than  ever.  He  had  wished  to  live  so  much,  to  be 
somebody,  to  do  something  for  his  own  name,  and  for 
his  country! 

Towards  evening  the  storm  abated  and  Peter 
Stewart  cam.e  over  and  shoveled  the  snow  away  from 
the  door  and,  with  Andy's  help,  exhumed  the  dogs, 
who  rejoiced  like  "politicians  at  their  restoration  to 
public  life.  While  clearing  a  path  to  the  street, 
Peter,  looking  up,  srw  Langton  coming  in  the  dis- 
tance as  fast  as  conditions  permitted.  The  sky  was 
now  clear  and  still  and  the  happy  voices  of  shovelers 
rang  out  on  the  evening  air.  Peter  was  glad  that 
Oliver  would  be  there  that  night,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter cam.e  up,  his  open  face  the  nicture  of  health,  the 
burly  Scot  grasped  his  hand  with  unconcealed  pleas- 
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ure.  I'm  glad  yeVe  come,  Oaliver.  Ah,  the  laddie 
canna  last  long  noo !  " 

They  soon  entered  the  house,  when  Langton  was 
convinced  that  Peter's  opinion  was  a  sound  one. 
The  doctor  must  be  brought  at  once,  he  said,  and  after 
urging  Mrs.  Ray  to  keep  up  a  good  fire,  he  rushed  off 
for  the  physician.  Through  the  dep  snow  he  drag- 
ged himself  to  Doctor  Puffer's  home,  nearly  a  mile 
away.  Going  doubtfully  up  the  steps,  he  read  on 
the  door  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  the  sign,  G.  W.  Puf- 
fer, M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  S.  K„  Knocking,  he  waited 
a  minute  or  more,  then  knocked  again.  He  was  about 
to  leave  for  Doctor  Fidler's  when  a  servant  came  and 
said,  on  hearing  the  call,  that  the  doctor  was  in  the 
country.  Langton  received  this  with  doubt  and  was 
off  in  disgust. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  left  Doctor  Pidler's 
office  with  the  kindly  old  physician,  who  gave  slight 
thought  to  the  rewards  of  this  world  or  the  standing 
of  his  patients.  Through  the  snow  they  toiled,  in 
places  up  to  their  waists,  Langton  in  front  carrying 
a  satchel,  the  Doctor  toiling  behind.  They  rested 
frequently,  for  Langton  himself  grew  tired  after  his 
struggle  in  the  snow.  At  last  they  reached  the  wid- 
ow's cottage,  to  which  their  coming  filled  neighboring 
windows  with  faces. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  ominously  as  he  pre- 
pared some  medicine,  telling  Langton  quietly  as  he 
did  so  that  the  poor  lad  would  pass  away  before 
midnight. 

Mrs.  Ray  seemed  conscious  that  her  boy's  last  hour 
was  at  hand.  Silently  she  moved  about,  glancing 
frequently  toward  the  bed  where  so  much  of  her 
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treasure  lay,  keeping  the  children  quiet  and  bearing 
up  bravely. 

"  Ye'd  better  tak'  the  bairns  ower  to  the  hoose/' 
said  Peter  to  Mrs.  Stewart.  They'll  mak'  too 
much  n'ise  for  the  laddie.^* 

The  kind  woman  was  putting  Nora's  coat  on 
when  Langton,  learning  her  purpose,  gently  urged 
that  the  children  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  while. 
Andy  was  very  kind  to  Davy  and  Nora  as  he  won- 
deringly  assisted  them  to  remove  their  wraps. 

Langton  was  stanamg  beside  the  bed  gazing  wist- 
fully at  the  shrunken  face  of  Harry,  when  the  latter 
opening  his  eyes  wide,  exclaimed,  "  Oliver.''  Tho 
word  seemed  strange  to  the  Avatcher. 

Sit  down.  I  am — so — weak.  Say,  01.,  I'm 
— going — to  die." 

Langton  promptly  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  leaned  over  to  catch  the  poor  fellow's  words. 

"  Tell  me,  did — they — get — all — the  money — 
back  ? " 

Oliver  was  uncertain  for  a  moment  what  he  meant, 
but  suddenly  he  thought   of   the    Tea  Company. 

Oh,  yes,  Harry — long  ago.  They  are  perfectly 
satisfied." 

A  look  of  contentment  was  the  only  response. 
Langton  feared  that  he  had  heard  the  last  word  of 
the  dying  boy.  Soon,  however,  he  saw  him  glance 
up  at  him  again.  01.,  remember — I — was — thank- 
ful— for  the — coat." 

"  I  know  you  were,  Harry ;  don't  worry  about 
that,"  answered  Langton,  his  voice  trembling. 

"  You — forgive — me,  01.,  too  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  Harry.  I  can  well  afford  to  forgive 
you  and  poor  Baird — don't  think  of  that/' 
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Tears  ran  down  Langton's  face  as  tlie  memory  of 
it  all  came  back,  and  he  saw  the  last  scene  before 
him. 

Peter  Stewart  stood  near,  a  painful,  helpless  look 
on  his  rugged  face.  He  turned  away  lest  he  should 
be  intruding,  and  Langton,  holding  his  head  down 
close  to  Harry's  face,  waited  for  further  words. 

01.,  don't — forget — me — when — I'm  gone."  His 
sunken  eyes  looked  pleadingly  into  Oliver's  face. 

Never,  Harry,  while  I  live,"  answered  Langton, 
much  affected. 

"  And — look — after — mother." 

"  I  promise,  Harry,"  and  he  squeezed  the  wasted 
hand  gently.  Here  Harry's  eyes  wandered  across  the 
room,  and  he  said    Andy,  Davy !  " 

Langton  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  soon  re- 
turned, holding  Andy's  trembling  hand,  while  Peter 
led  Davy,  Mrs.  Stewart  carrying  Nora.  Mrs.  Ray 
followed,  trembling  with  agitation.  The  three  chil- 
dren stood  side  by  side,  with  Andy  at  the  head, 
Nora's  curly  hair  and  big  brown  eyes  being  just 
visible  to  Harry  at  the  foot.  Davy  stood  up  very 
straight,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  not  understand- 
ing it  all,  but  Andy,  who  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
situation,  wept  bitterly. 

Harry  turned  his  head  toward  them  languidly, 
then  at  Langton,  saying,  "  My  feet — are — cold." 
Then  sliding  his  hand  over  the  bed,  Andy  grasped  it 
and  Harry  gave  him  a  feeble  squeeze. 

"  Good-bye,  Andy.    I — am — going — to — die." 

Andy's  only  response  was  choking  sobs.  After  a 
few  moments,  Harry,  who  seemed  very  calm,  con- 
tinued :  Be — a — ^good — boy — and — take  care — of 
mamma," 
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Then  Andy  turned  away,  liis  heart  fairly  breaking, 
and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  while  Davy's  little 
hand  was  placed  in  Harry's. 

Be — good,  Davy, — poor — little — Davy.  Help 
— mamma,''  and  then  Davy  cried  so  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  last  good-bye. 

Mrs.  Stewart  held  Nora  np  to  be  kissed  and,  for 
the  first  time  Harry's  calm  gave  way  and  his  eyes 
grew  moist.  His  look  followed  Nora  as  she  was  car- 
ried ont  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Ray  then  advanced  to  the  bedside  and  almost 
fell  forward  under  the  weight  of  her  lon^-borne  grief. 
She  clasped  her  boy  in  her  arms,  kissing  him,  and 
Aveeping  bitterly. 

My — feet, — cold,"  came  feebly  from  the  dying 

boy- 

"  I'll  warm  them,  Harry,"  cried  Andy,  getting  into 
bed  at  Harry's  feet  and  pulling  his  shirt  up.  Put 
them  against  my  belly  like  we  used  to,"  and  taking 
the  cold  feet  tenderly  in  his  arms,  he  placed  them 
against  his  own  body,  wincing  at  their  touch. 

"  Mamma,"  said' Harry,  calmly,  after  the  wave  of 
her  grief  had  passed,  Mamma,  you've — been — so 
good.  Don't — worry, — don't — cry — for  m —  " 
but  the  lips  refused  to  part  on  the  last  word.  Then 
all  was  quiet.  Langton,  watched  the  white  face 
closely,  saw  the  lips  moving  again.  Bending  over  he 
made  out  the  words  cold- — coat — thanks,"  then,  a 
minute  later,  he  knew  that  Harry  was  forever  free 
from  the  cold  lockup  of  his  mortal  body. 


OHAPTEE  XIX. 


What  thou  wouldst  highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  holily. 

Macbeth. 

AN  EYE  TO  WIN^DWARD. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  LAisTGTON^  Zumberman  and  employer 
of  men,  had  been  so  busy  all  winter  that  he  had 
thought  but  little  of  family  interests  or  the  attrac- 
tions of  life  in  town.  In  that  season  when  Nature, 
hibernating  beneath  her  robe  of  white,  gives  new 
interest  to  urban  residence,  he  derived  solid  satisfac- 
tion from  threading  the  forest  on  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  compass  in  hand,  his  practiced  eye  reading 
every  tree,  his  ear  alert  for  the  sound  of  a  chopper's 
ax  at  the  next  camp.  He  knew  there  was  something 
up  in  politics,  but  confederation,  whatever  that 
meant,  would  put  no  logs  in  his  boom.  He  would 
vote  the  same  ticket  so  long  as  they  let  his  business 
alone,  and  would  prepare  to  pay  as  much  for  hay  and 
pork  as  usual.  He  had  long  noticed  that  a  wet  May 
had  more  to  do  with  prices  than  all  the  politicians  in 
the  country,  and  the  expected  drop  in  lumber  had  not 
been  so  serious  as  was  feared,  thanks  to  Providence. 
Thirty  miles  north  of  Lindsay,  in  the  pine  woods  of 
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Bexley  where  tie  had  scores  of  men  and  teams  em- 
ployed, he  spent  his  time  and  thought  in  cutting 
logs  that  should  be  floated  down  the  lakes  in  the 
spring.  The  last  tree  must  be  stripped  from  the  old 
limits  before  going  at  the  rich  new  territory  whose 
timber  he  had  recently  bought. 

Though  Mr.  Langton  was  a  close-fisted,  exacting 
man,  whose  joys  were  derived  mainly  from  material 
sources,  yet  he  had  his  day-dreams  of  the  future.  In 
ten  years  he  would  be  independent.  Then  he  could 
give  his  spare  time  to  reading  the  Glohe,  understand 
politics  and,  possibly,  run  for  parliament.  Let 
Macdonald  and  Howe  wrangle  away  ;  when  they  had 
their  disputes  settled,  he,  with  a  vast  financial  in- 
fluence, would  crown  a  life  of  labor  and  an  ancient 
name  with  a  term  at  the  capital — possibly  at  West- 
minster. Why  not  ?  Had  not  his  ancestors 
achieved  fame  in  their  country's  service  ?  He  could 
return  thither,  buy  back  the  old  seat,  and  support 
Derby — no, — what  w^as  Derby's  politics,  anyway  ? 
ITo  matter  ;  he,  Mr.  Lansrton,  could  easily  get  into 
parliament  when  the  time  came.  Then  his  children 
could,  well — and  when  Mr.  Langton  reached  this 
stage  of  his  castle-building  he  would  pause  and  look 
worried.  For  no  father  can  paint  the  evening  of  his 
life  without  placing  his  children  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture.  They  make  or  mar  the  whole  piece, 
yet  they  mast  go  in.  And  Mr.  Langton,  taking  his 
children  in  order,  first  looked  disappointed,  then  dis- 
pleased, and  ended  in  despair.  For  Amelia  was  get- 
ting on  in  years,  and  marriage,  that  triumph  of 
culture  over  nature,  seemed  as  remote  as  ever.  Cap- 
tain Danvers  had  recently  taken  his  departure  from 
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Lindsay,  somewhat  prematurely,  and  under  circum- 
stances so  melancholy  as  to  demand  recording. 

On  New  Year's  day,  a  number  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  town  had  merrily  planned  to  assemble 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Brayton  and  receive  the  young 
gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance  in  a  social  way,  serv- 
ing refreshments  and  passing  a  pleasant  hour.  To 
some  it  was  a  novel  idea,  yet  none  the  less  a  happy 
one,  and  it  was  graciously  adopted.  Miss  Langton 
and  Miss  Brayton  projected  the  enterprise,  but  which 
was  the  first  to  suggest  it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Some  twenty  young  ladies  had  assembled  in  the 
spacious  parlors  of  the  Brayton  home  when,  at  an 
appointed  hour,  cake  was  served,  and  in  due  season 
Miss  Brayton  entered,  bearing  a  dainty  finger-bowl, 
followed  by  Miss  Langton  with  a  towel.  On  reach- 
ing Captain  Danvers,  who  was  almost  the  last  one 
served,  that  gallant  gentleman,  having  been  engaged 
in  animated  conversation  with  a  friend,  turned 
quickly  and,  delightedly  exclaiming  Take  a  sip, 
eh  ?  "  placed  the  bowl  to  his  lips  and,  before  Miss 
Brayton  could  divine  his  purpose,  he  had  swallowed 
a  copious  draught  of  the  contents  ! 

"  Stop  !  Don't  !  "  cried  a  number  of  the  aston- 
ished witnesses,  but  it  was  over  with  in  a  second. 
Heavens  !    What  had  he  done  ! 

Miss  Braji:on,  her  face  and  manner  all  confusion, 
was  unable  to  complete  the  circuit  of  her  guests; 
Miss  Langton  could  not  offer  the  unfortunate  young 
gentleman  the  towel  (though  urged  to  do  so  by  some 
malicious  swain),  and  she  retired  in  her  perplexity. 
Titters  and  suppressed  laughter  went  over  the  room, 
and  some  sought  relief  in  escaping  for  home.  The 
Captain  himself,  on  discovering  the  error,  w^hich  he 
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did  promptly,  made  a  brave  attempt  to  divert  atten- 
tion, but  finding  the  odds  against  him,  he  capitu- 
lated without  a  shot,  though  he  kept  his  colors  up. 

The  affair  got  into  the  Post  and  soon  became  the 
talk  of  the  town.  As  the  gallant  Captain  walked 
down  street  everybody  he  met  seemed  to  smile  or 
laugh  in  his  face,  while  Take  a  sip  was  heard 
from  the  small  boy  at  every  turn.  The  volunteers  at 
drill  could  not  restrain  their  humor,  and  some  had  to 
be  disciplined.  At  last,  finding  that  matters  were 
only  growing  worse  with  the  weeks,  the  desperate 
young  officer  returned  to  England,  heaping  maledic- 
tions upon  Canada  in  general  and  Lindsay  in  parti- 
cular. 

Miss  Langton  and  Miss  Brayton  blamed  each 
other  solely  for  not  preventing  the  disaster.  There 
the  matter  rested,  but  the  principals  in  the  sad  affair 
never  spoke  to  each  other  again,  and  such  evil  omen 
has  ever  since  been  associated  with  the  institution 
that  no  marriageable  young  lady  in  Lindsay  could, 
to  this  day,  be  induced  to  participate  in  restoring  the 
New  Year's  reception. 

Thus  Mr.  Langton's  hopes,  and,  more  particularly 
the  hopes  of  his  wife,  had  been  blighted  by  a  fate  as 
provoking  as  it  was  ridiculous.  But  Oliver  !  It 
was  different  with  him.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 
the  fellow  would  not  settle  down  to  be  a  bookkeeper, 
now  that  possibilities  of  a  Langtonian  restoration 
were  taking  form,  but  what  was  he  going  to  make  of 
himself  ?  There  was  law  that  he  could  go  at,  and 
law  was  about  the  only  thing  for  a  gentleman's  son. 
Besides,  it  paves  the  way  to  parliament,  a  fact 
worth  considering.  He  has  changed,  has  he  ? 
Well,  it's  high  time,  but  you  can't  expect  much 
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lumber  from  a  hollow  tree — ^when  the  slabs  are  off.'^ 
Mrs.  Langton  had  been  detailing  to  her  husband 
the  old  news  of  the  period  of  his  absence  in  the 
woods,  also  the  history  of  the  kitchen,  her  trials  with 
her  servant,  and,  incidentally,  speaking  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Do  you  know  what  Oliver  wants  to  be  ?  "  she 
asked  finally,  with  a  jocular  expression. 

Humph  !     grunted  Mr.  Langton,  as  if  the  idea 
of  his  son's  being  anything  were  absurd.  Dear 
knows,''  he  added  languidly. 
"  He  wants  to  be  a  minister  !  " 
"  A  minister  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Langton  deris- 
ively.   "  That  fellow  a  minister  !  " 

Well,  I  knew  you'd  laugh  when  I'd  tell  you  ; 
but  really,  he  is  different  now.  You'd  hardly  know 
it  was  the  same  boy." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  he's  layin'  low  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  something." 

Well,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  for  him  to  take 
borders  and  be  called  a  rector  or  bishop  some  day." 

Fudge  !  "  responded  Mr.  Langton.  This  coun- 
try doesn't  need  rectors  or  bishops  as  bad  as  it 
needs  something  else,  even  if  he  could  be  one. 
There  is  nothing  in  either  but  poverty — what  does 
Blow  make  a  year  ? — only  a  few  hundred.  And  look 
at  Pembroku,  with  his  shiny  coat — ^he  gets  a  good 
deal  less.  Law  is  the  thing  for  him  to  go  at ;  there's 
some  prospect  for  a  lawyer  in  Canada,  both  money 
and  station.    A  preacher  !  " 

Well,  he's  been  runnin'  wi'  these  Methodists 
next  door  so  long  that  I'll  not  be  sure  his  'eart  isn't 
set  on  bein'  a  Wesleyan.  But  he's  always  asking  me 
what  I  think  about  thi§  and  that  in  the  Bible^  J esu3 
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walkin'  on  the  water  and  that,  as  if  he  didn't  half 
believe  it  himself,  and  reading  the  Bible  all  the  time, 
and  about  Jonah  swallin'  the  whale." 

Humph  !  I  wonder  if  the  Wesleyans  '11  swal- 
low him  !  " 

Oh,  now,  dear;  you  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  him; 
of  course  he  has  no  notion  o'  bein'  a  Wesleyan,"  pro- 
tested Mrs.  Langton. 

I  wouldn't  care  if  had  be  a  Turk,  so  long's 
he'd  get  on  and  be  somebody,"  declared  Mr.  Langton 
vigorously. 

A  result  of  the  recent  division  with  Miss  Brayton 
and  the  departure  of  Captain  Danvers  had  been  re- 
newed toleration  of  the  Grays  by  Mrs.  Langton  and 
Amelia.  Mrs.  Gray  had  not  allowed  herself  to  wor- 
ry over  the  uncertain  emotions  of  her  neighbors, 
calmly  going  on  with  her  varied  duties  and  trusting 
to  time  to  re-establish  a  more  becoming  relation. 
Mrs.  Langton  was  so  overwrought  with  the  cares  of 
housekeeping  that  she  was  touchy  and  irritable,  and 
her  neighbor  considered  this  when  Martha,  in  evident 
surprise,  reported  that  Mrs.  Langton,  whom  she  had 
met  in  the  street,  had  urged  her  to  run  in  some 
day." 

And  in  due  time  Martha  called  and  received  an 
effusive  welcome.  Amelia  entertained  her  with  tact 
and  kindness,  played  for  her  the  latest  music, 
and  charmed  away  the  memory  of  the  recent  estrange- 
ment with  her  song.  How  sweet  and  agreeable  she 
could  be  ! 

Martha  was  in  despair  when  she  heard  that  play- 
ing. Such  expression  and  skill  !  Amelia's  fingers 
swept  the  keyboard  with  the  lightness  of  air  and  with 
TOerring  touchy  bringing  to  th^  aid  o|  ^  voice  Qf 
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great  richness  and  compass  the  sweet  spell  of  har- 
mony. Martha  felt  as  she  listened  that  art^  after  all, 
may  atone  for  some  obliquity  of  temper,  an  dforgot 
the  person  as  she  listened  and  admired  and  felt 
drawn  to  the  artist.  There  was  a  plaintive  sadness 
in  those  notes  which  touched  the  heart  of  the  comely 
girl  on  the  sofa  and  turned  her  thoughts  inward, 
while  a  look  of  abstraction  settled  upon  her  cheerful 
countenance. 

Soon  the  music  ceased,  and  Amelia,  turning  to  the 
quiet  figure  near  her,  her  own  features  stamped  with 
depression,  said,  "  Did  I  put  you  to  sleep,  Martha  ?  " 

Oh,  no ;  but  I  must  say  your  music  aifected  me 
strangely,  Amelia.  Was  not  your  heart  in  your  se- 
lections as  well  as  your  voice  ?  " 

Amelia's  eyes  sank  to  the  keyboard  as,  relaxing  her 
pose,  she  sought  relief  in  thrumming  the  keys.  Oh, 
I  don't  know — I  get  tired  of  the  world  sometimes. 
There's  so  little  in  life  !  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do  if  it  weren't  for  music." 

Are  you  feeling  sad  to-night  ?  You  must  not 
yield  to  the  blues." 

Well,  I  can't  help  it  at  times.  I  am  so  lonely, 
no  one  but  mamma,  you  may  say,  for  company,  and 
she  is  lost  in  her  cares  ;  papa  away  all  the  time, — 
and  Oliver." 

At  the  mention  of  her  brother's  name,  Amelia  gave 
Martha  a  searching  look,  and  the  latter  tried  in  vain 
to  look  disinterested. 

If  I  could  play  like  you,  I  believe  I  could  get 
along  without  other  sources  of  pleasure,  yet  I  sup- 
pose, as  long  as  we  are  persons  there  must  be  a  per- 
sonal element  in  our  joys." 

^'  Yes,  and  I'm  aure,  Martha,  that  the  mor^  we 
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prepare  our  minds  for  living  by  ourselves,  indepen- 
dent of  others  for  our  joy  and  solace,  the  wiser  we 
are/'  continued  Amelia,  with  a  touch  of  dejection. 
"  For,  after  all,  one  can  depend  only  on  oneself. 
See  how  much  our  happiness  is  dependent  upon  the 
will  or  the  whims  of  men  !  Even  where  marriage 
takes  place  with  all  its  promise,  a  young  woman  is 
frequently  going  to  slavery  of  mind  and  body  when 
she  goes  to  the  altar." 

"  The  only  safeguard  is  to  know  your  man,  then,^' 
observed  Martha. 

Amelia  smiled  doubtfully.  "  But  what,  in  nine 
cases  in  every  ten,  could  a  girl  do  if  she  didn't  take 
somebody  ?  The  sons  receive  the  property,  and  the 
daughters  are  expected  to  become  some  one  else's  prop- 
erty. Of  course,  I'm  not  personally  concerned ;  I  do 
not  have  to  marry  any  man.  I'll  marry  none  at  all 
rather  than  take  one  whom  I  cannot  love." 

Martha  paused  before  replying,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  say,  though  feeling  attracted  by  Amelia's 
sincerity  of  manner.  It  seemed  unlike  the  Amelia 
of  the  past. 

Tou  are  fortunate  that  circumstances  favor  your 
sentiments,"  she  answered,  "  and  v/hile  I  have  thought 
nothing  about  it,  I  see  that  as  girls  leave  childhood 
they  grow  up  to  tragic  uncertainties." 

There  is  single  life,  with  possible  poverty  or 
dependence,  on  one  hand,  and  misalliance  on  the 
other.  Thanks  to  the  Langton  pride  and  selfrespect 
in  father,  I  am  not  worrying;  with  you  it  may  be 
different.  Tou  know  we  trace  our  family  back  to 
Stephen  Langton,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Plantagenet  times." 

Martha  was  sure  that  this  was  Amelia  now.  I 
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thought  priests  were  not  allowed  to  marry/'  she  ob- 
served dryly. 

A  thoughtful  look  swept  over  Amelia's  face,  fol- 
lowed by  confusion.  Oh,  a — ^well,  he  wasn't  just 
an  ordinary  priest,  you  know — he  was  the  Arch- 
bishop/' and  Martha  enjoyed  the  explanation.  The 
matter  was  not  pressed,  and  a  step  coming  down  stairs 
diverted  attention.  In  a  moment  Oliver  entered 
the  room,  pleased  to  see  Martha  there  once  more. 
They  saluted  each  other  easily  and  Oliver  took  a 
seat  beside  his  friend. 

It's  a  wonder  you  could  tear  yourself  away  from 
St.  Augustine  and  Sangster,"  observed  Martha,  by 
way  of  greeting. 

"  I  feel  that  we  should  give  you  an  ovation — if  we 
had  the  necessary  ovis,"  responded  Oliver,  smiling. 

But  I  don't  like  the  ancient  custom  of  killing  an 
animal  to  express  one's  joy." 

"  Not  w^hen  they  had  a  vocabulary  such  as  Virgil 
and  Cicero  drew  upon,"  said  Martha,  with  painful 
associations. 

"  I  heard  some  sweet  music  a  few  minutes  ago  ; 
will  you  not  favor  us  once  more,  sister  ?  You  know 
one  good  turn  deserves  another." 

If  you  promise  not  to  listen  too  closely, — I  am 
almost  played  out." 

"  I  promise  not  to  hear  a  note,  if  possible,"  Oliver 
assured  her,  smiling  at  Martha. 

A  blush  suffused  the  clear  cheeks  of  the  young 
school-girl.  We  must  keep  our  promise  now,"  he 
added  plavfully,  as  the  music  broke  in  with  solemn 
roll. 

"  Your  promise,  not  ours,"  retorted  Martha,  with 
spirit. 
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Well,  help  mt  to  keep  my  promise,  please/'  and 
she  answered  with  a  gracious  smile. 

"  And  how  is  school  going,  Martha, — Virgil  and 
astronomy  ? inquired  Oliver,  as  a  preliminary. 

"  Oh,  I've  dropped  Latin  for  St.  Augustine,  and 
traded  astronomy  for  theology,"  she  answered 
gravely. 

What  !  "  he  exclaimed,  leaning  forward  and  look- 
ing her  in  the  eyes.  Discovering  her  humor,  he 
added  seriously  :  "  And  what  is  your  thesis  to  be 
on 

I  am  hesitating  between  '  Plenary  Inspiration  ' 
and  ^  Infant  Baptism,'  "  she  replied  promptly,  with 
a  mischievous  smile. 

"  See  here.  Miss  Gray  ;  no  more  of  that,  on  pain 
of  excommunication !  "  he  exclaimed,  simulating 
impatience.      Be  serious." 

"  Well,  I'll  try ;  and  I  hope  to  succeed,  being  in 
such  reverend  company." 

"It's  so  long  since  I  had  a  visit  with  you!  "  he 
mused,  ignoring  her  last  remark. 

"  No,  I  haven't  seen  you  in  an  age.  When  I  reach 
the  gate  at  four  I  can  just  see  a  pair  of  clerical- 
looking  coat-tails  turning  the  corner.  Talk  of  the 
flight  of  the  Tartars,  or  Red  Sea  performances  ! — 
aren't  you  reading  up  on  Exodus  just  now  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  leaving  quite  promptly  lately  on 
account  of  poor  Bay.  I  have  been  busy  too,  doing 
some  extra  reading  as  you  know,  for  next  year  I'll  be 
facing  the  world,  I  hope,  in  a  different  school,"  and  he 
lowered  his  voice  and  glanced  toward  the  piano. 

"  I'll  be  sorry  to  leave  school,  and  so  will  George, 
— what  are  you  going  to  do,  Oliver  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell.  You  know  I  have  thought  of 
15 
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the  ministry,  but  I  am  in  some  doubt  about  that — • 
something  nay  block  the  way.  If  man  so  dispose  that 
I  do  not  enter  that  work,  then  teaching,  as  nearest 
akin  to  it,  is  my  second  choice." 

I  cannot  imagine  you  preaching,"  observed 
Martha,  her  countenance  relaxing. 

"  ISTo,  I  am  sure  you  cannot,  and  many  others  will 
be  puzzled  to  account  for  it.  But  it's  the  result  of 
taking  thought.  When  I  was  committed  to  jail  I  had 
time  to  reflect,  to  see  myself  as  others  saw  me,  and 
now  there  seems  but  one  course  to  take — something  to 
correct  the  world's  ideas.  I  feel,  Martha,  that  God 
and  sin  and  life  are  among  the  few  things  we  can  be 
sure  of,  and  that  happiness  is  a  cause-and-effect  thing 
with  us  all.  Immortality  is  like  any  other  good ;  if 
it  is  to  be  had,  it  is  to  be  earned — I  don't  believe  it 
comes  to  all.  Being  and  doing,  these  are  the  price  of 
it,  the  latter  mainly,  for  mummified  goodness  and 
power  don't  count.  I'd  rather  be  the  dog  that  bays 
at  the  moon  than  be  the  man  up  there.  Only  life  begets 
life;  only  life  and  its  manifestations  have  abiding 
interest.  And  a  true  theory  of  life  Jesus  gave  the 
world, — '  I  come  that  ye  may  have  life.'  I  have  been 
reading  about  him  lately,  trying  to  i^ake  out  what 
he  meant — it's  a  great  study.  He  had  ideas ;  indeed, 
he  is  himself  an  Idea,  a  Principle  of  life  and  conduct, 
and  so  regards  himself.  To  him,  many  living  were 
dead,  and  many  dead  are  living.  The  living  were 
dead  to  all  that  was  beautiful  and  great;  the  dead 
were  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  living,  inspiring 
character,  quickening  love.  And  the  difference  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead  was  and  is  this  Idea, 
this  Christ  Principle  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness, — • 
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that's  all.  But  that's  everything, — his  contribution 
to  civilization.'' 

Martha  had  looked  into  her  friend's  face  steadily 
during  his  earnest  statement,  interested  deeply,  and 
as  one  who  feared  the  end.  But  with  a  change  of 
music  came  a  lull  in  the  one-sided  conversation,  dur- 
ing which  vows  had  been  sacredly  kept. 

And,"  continued  Langton,  as  Amelia  glided  off 
in  an  inspiring  waltz,  And  no  young  man  can 
address  himself  to  a  nobler  work,  surely,  than  im- 
planting the  Christ  Idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  one  way  or  another.  Jesus  has  not  been  under- 
stood— was  not  understood  by  his  disciples,  even. 
Though  they  knew  that  John  the  Baptist  had  been 
beheaded  they  thought  Jesus  was  John  come  to  life 
again,  or  Elias,  who  had  been  dead  for  centuries,  or  a 
god,  in  short.  Such  a  conception  has  never  laid  hold 
of  the  world,  though  his  example  has.  I  believe  with 
all  my  heart,  Martha,  that  Christ  and  Christianity 
are  impenetrable ,  mysteries  to  ninety-nine  in  every 
hundred  so-called  Christians.  And  it  need  not  be  so. 
We  have  been  pitying  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
clinging  to  their  myths,  when,  lo  !  we  awake  to  find 
ourselves  Greeks  and  Romans  too,  and  serious  in  all 
things  but  religion." 

But,  Oliver,  I  don't  see  how  a  Greek  or  Roman 
ideal  interferes  with  Christianity  and  the  formation 
of  high  character." 

"  In  this  way :  You  have  a  mountain  to  climb,  a 
range  of  mountains.  You  look  up  in  despair  and 
shake  your  head.  Your  guide  tells  you  that  the 
mountain-goats  scale  those  dizzy  heights  with  ease; 
the  birds  soar  above  them.  This  assurance  moves  you 
not    But  when  the  guide  says,  ^  Lay  hold  on  me; 
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by  this  means  several  ladies  from  Lindsay  have  been 
helped  up/  then  yon  bestir  yourself.  No  man  can 
reach  the  perfection  of  the  Infinite,  and  no  man 
seriously  tries,  but  all  may  reach  the  excellence  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Nothing  but  the  truth  can  free  our 
minds.  Men  violate  every  law  of  their  being,  and  if 
they  hold  this  or  that  opinion  or  ^  view  '  about  Jesus, 
they  are  pronounced  ^  saved '  by  the  Church.  The 
masses  are  looking  out  instead  of  in ;  they  can't  see 
Jesus  for  the  institution.  Our  religion  should  be 
like  our  health,  seldom  thought  of,  yet  always  felt. 
As  I  said  before,  Martha,  there  are  obstacles  in  my 
way,  but  for  the  cause  of  man,  in  one  way  or  another, 
I  want  to  live.'' 

Papa  and  mamma  speak  of  you  daily ;  they  are 
as  deeply  interested  in  you  as  in  George,  almost. 
There  seems  to  be  reason  in  what  you  say  and  in 
your  view  of  the  religious  world.  But  I  seem  so 
confused  when  I  think  it  is  you  who  are  planning  so 
broadly ;  have  you  thought  of  the  wearing  life  every 
reformer  must  live,  the  thanklessness  and  disappoint- 
ments of  such  work !  Could  you  not  do  as  much  for 
the  world  in  some  broader,  more  congenial  field  ?  " 

Ah,  Martha  ;  that's  the  way  the  world  looks  at  it ; 
that's  the  question  the  world  is  asking, — something 
broad,  ambitious,  congenial.  False  ideals,  vicious 
systems,  cannot  be  supplanted  without  giving  life 
itself,  but  whosoever  loseth  his  life  for  man  shall 
save  it." 

I  am  sure  you  are  right,  Oliver.  I  am  almost 
carried  away  by  your  noble  enthusiasm.  Disinter- 
ested sacrifice,  that's  what  the  world  admires.  But 
what  are  your  plans, — ^how  will  you  begin  ?  " 

"  When  vacation  comes  I  shall  seek  a  curacy,  out- 
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side  of  Lindsay,  preferably,  but  anywhere  one  offers, 
and  I  shall  go  at  the  work  heart  and  soul.'' 

Do  you  see  any  rocks  ahead  ? inquired  Martha, 
as  if  apprehensive. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  roll  them  out  of 
the  way  till  I  come  to  them.  I  have  thought  it  all 
over  and  have  in  mind  three  moves  on  the  board,  and 
surely  one  of  them  will  help  me  toward  the  king 
row." 

The  music  ceased.  Then  Oliver  played  and  sang, 
discovering  as  he  did  so  that  want  of  practice  had 
estranged  his  muse.  Soon  Martha  brought  her  visit 
to  a  close  and,  after  expressing  her  enjoyment  and 
urging  Amelia  to  call,  she  left  for  home,  pleased  to 
be  accompanied  by  Oliver. 
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THE  FIRST. 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage, 
Yet  had  not  quenched  the  open  truth 
And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth  ; 
Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 
The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

Spring  in  Canada  is  welcomed  by  everybody, 
especially  the  young.  Winter,  with  its  short  days  and 
long  nights,  its  seas  of  snow  and  its  chilly  air,  with 
all  their  merry  compensations,  finally  palls  upon 
youthful  nerves,  and,  gladly  as  its  coming  is  wel- 
comed, even  more  gladly  is  its  going  sped.  This 
pleasing  alternation  not  only  robs  youth  of  much  that 
is  monotonous  and  dull,  but  adds  to  it  a  charm  never 
forgotten.  Thus  the  seasons  come  and  go,  each  the 
type  of  a  well-ordered  life,  gladly  taken  up  yet  not 
unwillingly  laid  down. 

So  was  it  in  1867.  The  shelving  banks  of  white 
silently  sank  beneath  the  kindly  rays  of  the  returning 
sun,  bathing  the  earth  with  ten  thousand  dancing 
streams  and  sending  mighty  rivers  bounding  to  the 
sea.  Forth  from  his  snug  cabin  the  woodman  sallied 
with  ax  and  gouge  in  hand,  scenting  the  sap  in  the 
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maples,  liis  boys  leading  the  advance  with  easy 
strides.  Against  the  cloudless  sky  floats  the  dark 
figure  of  the  welcome  crow,  silent  and  solitary,  as  if 
sent  out  from  the  ark  of  summer  to  determine 
whether  the  snow^s  have  yet  abated.  The  hills  grow 
dark  again,  then  the  fields,  and  soon  the  snow  linger- 
ing in  some  shaded  fence-corner  excites  one's  inter- 
est. Night  is  musical  with  frogs,  glad  that  their  long 
imprisonment  is  at  an  end.  Eobin  comes  hopping, 
with  merry  chirp,  leading  the  cautious  songsters  from 
mysterious  climes,  the  swallow  and  the  airy  hum- 
ming-bird arriving  latest  of  the  guests. 

In  the  old  cemetery  near  the  jail  several  mounds 
of  fresh-heaped  earth  were  among  the  secrets  laid 
bare  by  Spring.  Many  a  winding  path  had  ended 
there  forever.  The  young  husband  and  wife,  whose 
hearts  had  yearned  for  the  little  home  in  the  new 
world  dreamed  of  in  tender  moments,  and  who  had 
clung  to  each  other  through  all  the  harrowing  years 
love  never  can  foresee,  were  torn  asunder  there.  In 
an  obscure  corner  rose  the  fresh  earth  above  the  dust 
of  Harry  Kay,  beside  the  grassy  grave  of  his  father. 
No  mark  indicates  as  yet  the  name  of  the  dead. 
Harry  had  been  borne  hither  by  school-boy  friends, 
Oliver  Langton,  bowing  in  silent  grief  before  im- 
placable Nature,  being  one  of  them. 

The  students  in  the  high  school  were  now  absorbed 
in  the  approaching  close  of  the  year.  Apart  from 
the  many  questions  of  interest  associated  with  the 
graduation  exercises  there  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  school  a  distinction  which  it  had  never  before 
enjoyed.  The  great  political  change  known  as  the 
confederation  of  the  provinces,  which,  at  first^  had 
been  dreamed  of  by  a  few,  then  timidly  broached, 
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and  at  last  seriously  advocated  by  an  increasing 
number  of  the  people,  had  become  a  fact,  the  chief 
Canadian  fact  of  the  century.  The  proposition  to 
federate  the  scattered  possessions  and  heterogeneous 
peoples  of  Britain  in  America  into  one  organic  na- 
tionality had  at  first  been  treated  as  chimerical, 
undesirable,  or  impossible.  Years  of  fermentation 
had  elapsed  since  the  subject  had  first  been  discussed. 
The  colossal  scheme  was  thought  the  most  daring  of 
the  century;  it  appealed  to  the  imagination;  it  grew 
in  favor  until  finally  it  rested  with  the  imperial 
mother  to  consent.  March  had  brought  her  gracious 
permission  in  terms  of  encouragement.  Confedera- 
tion was  assured ;  the  new  Dominion  was  to  be  inau- 
gurated on  the  first  day  of  July. 

The  civic  authorities  of  Lindsay  having  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  day  in  fitting  manner,  with 
commendable  enterprise  resolved  on  having  present, 
if  at  all  possible,  the  man  who  had  been  the  head  of 
the  whole  movement,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Mac- 
donald.  A  delegation  of  leading  citizens  having  been 
sent  to  invite  the  distinguished  gentleman,  were 
crestfallen  when  he  informed  them  that  he  had 
already  accepted  an  invitation  to  Toronto  for  that 
day.  But,"  added  he,  with  the  pleasing  resource- 
fulness of  a  sympathetic  mind,  as  Lindsay  is  on  the 
v/ay  to  Toronto,  have  your  plans  arranged  and  I'll 
step  aside  and  look  in  upon  you  on  my  way." 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  to  welcome  the 
distinguished  visitor.  Every  interest  in  the  county 
was  to  take  some  part  and,  among  these  education 
was  prominent.  To  Principal  Hudspeth  it  was  left 
to  see  that  the  public  schools  should  voice  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  public  services  of  the  visitor, 
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who  was  to  be  the  first  Premier  under  the  new  con- 
stitution. It  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Pludspeth  hina- 
self  would  make  a  scholarly  address  on  the  occasion, 
but  he  determined  that  some  pupil  should  be  selected 
for  the  distinction,  and  Oliver  Langton  was  his 
choice. 

"  You  are  the  logical  candidate/'  said  Mr.  Huds- 
peth, when  Langton  suggested  Gray  or  Mead  for  the 
honor.  "  You  are  our  best  speaker,  the  president  of 
the  Junius,  and  any  other  is  out  of  the  question.  Put 
your  modesty  in  your  pocket, — such  a  chance  doesn't 
come  every  day,"  and  though  Oliver  was  averse  to 
coming  before  the  public  in  the  light  of  recent  events, 
he  finally  consented  to  do  so. 

When  it  became  known  that  one  of  the  students 
was  to  make  an  address  to  the  Premier,  there  was 
much  speculation  in  many  homes,  and  though  Lang- 
ton's  fitness  for  the  difficult  task  was  admitted  to  be 
unequaled,  yet  it  was  generally  expected  that  Bull 
Mead  or  some  one  else  in  his  circle  would  finally  be 
chosen.  But  as  the  judge  and  Mrs.  Mead,  with  many 
others  of  social  prominence,  expected  Mr.  Hudspeth 
himself  to  make  the  address,  the  matter  was  settled 
before  any  questions  were  asked. 

Langton  counted  the  days  before  the  first  of  July, 
studied  for  his  examinations  and  worked  on  his 
address.  He  was  a  ready  off-hand  speaker  in  the 
Junius  society,  yet  he  was  in  much  doubt  as  to  how 
he  should  prepare  his  speech.  He  had  resolved  that 
he  would  never  again  memorize  a  speech,  a  practice 
which  he  regarded  as  fatal  to  progress  in  public 
speaking,  yet  the  occasion  before  him  was  such  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  fail.  "  Momentary  inspira- 
tion/' which  he  had  often  commended  to  beginners, 
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might  desert  him,  and  he  fall  flat  before  his  audience. 
He  finally  decided  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
various  topics  of  which  he  wished  to  speak,  framing 
a  sentence  here  and  there  in  critical  places,  and  de- 
pending upon  himself  for  words  when  the  moment 
came.  This  he  did,  sounding  his  "  joints,"  as  he 
called  his  more  important  sentences,  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  room  or  in  his  solitary  walks  on  country 
highways.  He  had  said  nothing  at  home  concerning 
the  honor  awarded  him  until  it  was  accepted.  Mrs. 
Langton  paused  in  her  search  for  a  subjective  cobweb 
to  listen  to  the  flattering  intelIio:ence  that  a  Langton 
had  been  selected  over  the  heads  of  fifty  others  to 
welcome  the  Premier.  One  more  proof  that  blood 
counts,"  she  observed  complacently,  as  Oliver  turned 
to  inform  his  sister.  But  Amelia  was  not  sure  that 
results  would  prove  an  unmixed  honor.  It  would 
revive  much  unpleasant  gossip,  especially  if  he  should 
fail,  as  he  probably  would.  She  generously  resolved 
not  to  interfere,  yet  she  could  not  think  of  attending 
the  meeting  herself. 

Mr.  Langton  looked  interested  as  his  wife  deftly 
plied  their  son  with  questions  at  the  supper-table  to 
bring  out  the  family  honor  in  its  true  joroportions,  yet 
he  maintained  a  stubborn  silence.  Hudspeth 
knows  he's  got  a  long  tongue,  I  s'pose,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  short 
neck.  And  though  the  town  was  all  agog  for  the 
coming  event,  Mr.  Langton's  great  mill  ceased  not  to 
hum  day  or  night;  its  owner  had  an  aim,  and  he 
would  stick  to  it  even  if  the  Queen  herself  should 
come.  After  a  few  years  he  would  attend  to  such 
trifles.    His  new  venture^  with  the  enormous  debt  it 
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imposed,  must  have  every  thought;  politics  and  its 
smiling  lies  would  not  pay  that  debt. 

The  morning  of  the  first  Dominion  Day 
dawned  without  a  cloud.  Lindsay  was  up  with  the 
sun,  the  surrounding  country  before  it.  Expectant 
interest  shone  on  every  face.  In  distant  townships 
wagons  were  greased  for  a  special  effort;  impatient 
milkmaids  suspected  disloyalty  in  the  cows  for  yield- 
ing their  contributions  so  grudgingly.  Plows  were 
abandoned  in  their  furrows,  while  cheerful  scythes 
were  left  hanging  in  the  acacia's  leafy  shade.  The 
Post  had  invited  every  one  in  the  county,  and  the 
response  v/as  general  and  hearty. 

Enthusiasm  in  Lindsay  exceeded  all  records. 
Triumphal  arches,  festooned  with  evergreens  and 
decorated  with  Union  Jacks,  spanned  the  streets. 
Streamers  of  the  national  colors,  flags,  bunting,  and 
ribbons  fluttered  in  every  breeze.  Mottoes  and 
legends  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  rejoicing 
people,  as,    Union  is  Strength,"    Hail  to  the  Chief," 

Our  New  Dominion,"  "  Welcome  to  Canada's  First 
Knight,"  etc.,  the  last  referring  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Macdonald  had  been  knighted  that  morning.  Long 
before  nine  o'clock  country  people  began  to  swarm 
into  the  town  by  every  road,  most  of  them  in  great 
heavy  wagons,  some  in  buggies  or  carriages,  while 
many  were  afoot  or  on  horseback. 

The  Premier  was  to  arrive  at  eleven,  but  there  was 
some  delay.  A  countless  throng  packed  the  streets 
about  the  station,  an  hour  before  the  train  was  due, 
patiently  standing  in  the  sun  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
distinguished  visitor.  The  long  minutes,  which 
slowly  lengthened  into  hours,  were  whiled  away  in 
good-natured  talk,  timely  observations  on  political 
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progress,  or  in  curious  speculation  concerning  Sir 
John  himself.  Peter  Stewart  excited  no  little  interest 
as  his  towering  form,  arrayed  in  kilts  and  tartans  and 
surmounted  by  a  Scotch  cap  in  honor  of  the  visitor, 
parted  the  crowd  in  his  endless  path.  I  dinna  doot 
John'll  hae  the  kilts  the  day,''  he  observed  to  the 
piper,  in  like  costume,  who  had  just  skirled  forth 
"  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland.'' 

I'm  expeckin',"  responded  the  man  of  music, 
with  a  wink,  as  he  adjusted  the  peeps  "  for  Scots 
Wha  Hae." 

"  John's  frae  Glasega,  I'm  tauld,"  added  Peter. 
"  Ay,"  said  the  piper,  putting  the  piece  to  his 
mouth. 

He's  dune  weel,  though,"  continued  Peter,  with 
sinister  implication.  But  his  friend  was  beyond 
speaking  now. 

At  last  the  wild  scream  of  a  locomotive  was  heard 
at  the  edge  of  the  town  and  at  once  there  was  a  com- 
motion. Every  eye  was  strained.  People  clambered 
upon  fences,  sheds,  posts, — on  anything  that  prom- 
ised the  least  advantage.  None  of  these  had  ever 
seen  the  Premier,  and  their  curiosity  became  a  mania. 
Suddenly  the  towering  iron  horse  sprang  into  sight 
round  a  curve  and  in  a  moment  it  stood  among  the 
crowd,  panting  after  ita  long  run. 

"  There  he  is,  there  he  is,"  rang  out,  and  those  on 
long  legs  saw  a  smooth-faced  gentleman  of  fifty,  clad 
in  black,  stepping  into  an  open  carriage.  A  company 
of  volunteers,  followed  by  a  brass  band,  cleared  a 
passage  through  the  streets,  and  the  carriage,  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  slowly  made  its  way  to  the 
drill-shed,  cheers  rending  the  air  in  welcome  of  the 
honored  guest  along  the  route. 
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Sir  John  smiled  graciously  as  he  held  a  black  silk 
hat  in  his  hand  and  bowed  continually  to  the  motley 
throngs  that  filled  the  street  to  the  carriage.  Occa- 
sionally some  emotional  old  Scot  in  cow-hides  and 
fulled-cloth  would  struggle  near  and  extend  a  trem- 
bling brown  hand  toward  the  Premier,  to  receive  a 
hearty  grasp  in  return  and  a  genial  word  or  two  for 
the  envy  of  his  neighbors.  Seated  with  Sir  John 
were  the  warden  of  the  county,  the  mayor,  the  mem- 
ber for  the  county,  and  our  young  friend  Oliver 
Langton.  In  carriages  following  were  visiting  mem- 
bers of  parliament  and  a  delegation  to  meet  the 
Premier  from  Toronto. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  young  friend  felt 
much  out  of  place  among  men  so  eminent,  but  he  had 
sought  to  avoid  it  all,  and  his  conscience  did  not 
trouble  him.  He  would  hold  up  his  head,  look  the 
crowd  in  the  face,  and  do  what  he  was  there  to  do. 
As  he  sat  beside  the  warden,  his  strong  face,  slightly 
pale,  yet  handsome,  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the 
rugged  features  of  the  others,  he  excited  much  inter- 
est among  both  strangers  and  friends. 

The  great  enclosure  filled  rapidly,  and  when, 
amidst  deafening  cheers  the  Premier  took  his  seat 
upon  the  platform,  every  inch  of  space  was  occupied. 
Dean  Blow  invoked  a  divine  blessing  upon  the  new 
Premier,  the  new  government,  and  the  new  Domin- 
ion." The  band  played,  and  the  mayor  and  warden 
made  their  speeches  of  welcome,  through  which 
Langton  sat,  somewhat  nervous,  as  if  impatient  to  get 
the  whole  matter  off  his  mind,  absorbed  in  the  trial 
which  every  moment  brought  nearer.  The  audience 
glanced  at  the  young  man  who  was  to  speak  next,  and 
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Sir  John  himself  quietly  surveyed  the  slender  youth 
across  the  platform. 

At  last  the  warden  finished  his  tedious  address  and 
the  chairman  rose.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Lang- 
ton,  who,  calm  and  confident,  yet  with  every  nerv<3 
enlisted  for  a  balanced,  decided  effort,  sat  waiting  for 
the  word.  It  came,  and,  rising  slowly,  he  walked  to 
the  front  of  the  platform  and  looked  the  vast  audience 
in  the  face  without  a  tremor.  He  received  a  dimin- 
ished welcome,  which,  judging  from  its  rugged  irreg- 
ularity, came  mainly  from  bucolic  palms. 

He  opened  his  address  with  a  short,  clear  state- 
ment, uttered  with  a  decisiveness  that  commanded  at- 
tention and  inspired  confidence  in  his  mastery  of  the 
situation : 

With  all  its  faults,  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon 
government  is  liberty  for  the  individual  both  in  body 
and  soul.  From  Alfred  to  Washington,  from  Kunny- 
mede  to  Appomattox,  through  all  its  eventful  history, 
the  genius  of  English  liberty  and  law  has  guided  the 
footsteps  of  the  new  and  modern  world  as  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  guided  the  wisdom  of  the  old.  It  is  an 
unwritten  law  that  whosoever  will  eat  of  the  bread 
that  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth  set 
before  them  shall  never  bend  a  willing  back  to  the 
despot's  lash  nor  quench  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  his 
soul." 

As  the  clear,  metallic  tones  of  the  young  speaker 
rang  out  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  great  building, 
every  mind  came  to  attention  and  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  his  animated  face.  Mr.  Pembroke  and  Dean 
Blow,  who  balanced  opposite  sides  of  the  platform 
with  ministerial  gravity,  straightened  up  in  their 
seats.    After  a  nine-months'  struggle  their  discussion 
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in  the  Post  had  just  ended  in  a  drawn  battle,  and 
though  they  could  not  find  common  ground  on  the 

Apostolic  Basis  of  Dissent/'  yet  they  were  moved  to 
admiration  for  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  their 
gifted  young  townsman.  Even  Sir  John  regarded 
the  young  man  with  a  new  interest  and  gave  him  the 
closest  attention  throughout. 

Langton  continued :  To  the  Greeks  it  was  given 
to  teach  the  children  of  men  the  richest  lessons  in 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  oratory ;  to  the  Komans, 
the  gift  of  law  and  jurisprudence  was  vouchsafed. 
The  Hebrew  people,  from  the  riven  crest  of  Sinai, 
brought  down  on  tables  of  stone  the  imperishable 
commands  of  Heaven,  and,  in  the  person  of  the  Man 
of  Galilee,  they  gave  to  mankind  our  noblest  ideal  of 
the  human  life  of  God.  But  it  has  been  left  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  pressed  in  a  remote  day  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  small  island,  there  to  be  ground 
between  the  mill-stones  of  Necessity  and  Opportu- 
nity, to  furnish,  the  world  with  the  most  perfect 
embodiment  of  all  that  Greece  and  Rome  and  Judea 
ever  knew.  From  that  hive  swarms  have  gone  forth 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  carrying  with  them 
ideals  moulded  by  a  thousand  years  of  discipline  and 
trial,  ideals  of  living,  ideals  of  duty,  ideals  of  God, 
possessing  all  the  flexibility  of  the  Greek  temper,  the 
order  and  firmness  of  Rome,  sweetened  by  the  love 
and  mercy  enjoined  by  the  Son  of  Man. 

We  in  Canada  represent  one  of  those  swarms. 
More  than  a  century  ago  our  fathers  purchased  this 
land  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  with  the  blood  of  the 
gentle  Wolfe.  And  when,  a  few  years  later,  cruel 
war  broke  the  ties  that  bound  mother  and  children 
and  we  were  asked  to  join  in  an  independent  hive,  we 
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kept  on  in  our  lowly  way,  loving  liberty  like  tHeni; 
yet  loving  long-suffering,  gentleness  and  peace.  We 
rejoice  that  our  brethren  in  the  United  States  have 
waxed  strong.  But  yesterday  they  triumphed  in  a 
noble  struggle  for  humanity  in  which  we  gave  them 
substantial  aid.  Let  us  neither  provoke  nor  envy 
each  other,  we,  on  our  part,  covering  with  the  mantle 
of  forgiveness  their  unprovoked  invasion  of  our  soil 
twelve  months  ago. 

But,  within  our  own  particular  sphere,  forces 
have  long  been  at  work  to  tear  us  apart.  From  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  we  heard  the  roar  of  threatened  dis- 
ruption. Above  far  Columbia's  shore  rose  the  de- 
mands of  ambitious  youth,  while  the  two  Canadas 
were  at  each  other's  throats.  We  looked  over  the  sea 
for  a  Moses  to  lead  us  into  some  Canaan  of  public 
quiet.  Out  of  all  this  political  darkness  our  spirits 
groaned  for  a  leader  to  take  these  scattered  lands 
under  the  aegis  of  his  protecting  brain,  to  lead  the 
Babel  of  diverse  nationalities  and  discordant  creeds 
and  weld  them  into  a  nation  strong  and  free. 
Nightly  the  prayer  rose  to  the  throne  of  Heaven 
that  a  Cromwell  or  a  Washington  might  come  ;  but 
from  our  own  firesides  came  the  unexpected  answer. 
Bonnie  Scotland,  ever  strong  in  prophetic  faith,  had 
sent  a  deliverer — Alexander.  He  is  here  before  you 
in  the  person  of  the  wise  and  patriotic  statesman, 
Canada's  first  knight,  the  man  whom  patriots  love. 
Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald." 

As  Langton's  voice  rang  out  clear  as  a  bell  over 
the  thousands  at  his  feet,  rising  steadily  as  the  last 
few  words  were  uttered,  there  rolled  up  in  response 
such  a  gathering  whirlwind  of  cheers  and  hand-clap- 
pings as  those  walls  had  never  known.  Hundreds 
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of  Lindsayites  who  had  heard  of  or  known  the  speaker 
as  a  "  bad  boy  "  and  nothing  more,  and  who  had 
now  received  him  in  silence,  rose  to  their  feet,  eager 
to  atone  for  ungenerous  judgments  with  compen- 
sating applause.  Everybody  was  in  motion,  and  as 
the  wave  of  sound  died  away,  and  the  young  orator 
sought  to  continue,  it  broke  in  again  and  again  ere  he 
could  proceed. 

For  ten  minutes  he  dwelt  upon  the  forlorn  con- 
dition of  the  country  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and 
in  pictorial  terms,  indicated  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  wrought  by  the  Fathers  of  Confederation," 
being  frequently  compelled  to  pause  in  deference  to 
his  delighted  auditors.  Then  turning  toward  the 
Premier  he  proceeded  to  welcome  him  to  Lindsay 
and  to  the  county  : 

We  see,  and  the  world  sees  to-day,  the  man  and 
his  labor  crowned-  We  behold  the  glorious  possibil- 
ities of  popular  government,  the  possibility  of  rising 
from  obscurity  to  trusted  leadership  in  government 
when  ability  is  inspired  by  high  aims.  You,  hon- 
ored sir,  have  felt  the  vicarious  touch  of  her  Majes- 
ty's gentle  hand  this  day,  and  we  deem  it  eminently 
appropriate  that  this  county,  named  in  honor  of  the 
Queen,  should  be  first  to  honor  you. 

"  The  principle  of  integration  which,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  your  patriotic  mind,  triumphs  to-day  in 
drawing  all  parts  of  our  dear  country  around  a 
common  center,  will  some  day  be  employed  for  the 
uniting  of  our  brothers  under  the  Southern  Cross. 
Yea,  more  than  that  it  will  have  accomplished,  when 
it  shall  have  drawn,  as  gravitation  draws  the  planets 
about  the  central  sun,  Canada,  Australia,  and  all 
other  members  of  our  world-wide  empire  around  the 
16 
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central  throne  of  Britain.  And  who  shall  say  that, 
in  the  unknown  future  with  all  its  possibilities  for 
good,  this  principle,  universal  as  gravitation  itself, 
shall  not,  operating  upon  the  homogeneous  elements 
of  the  English-speaking  world,  yet  reunite  under  one 
banner  all  those  forces  which  supplementing  and 
strengthening  one  another,  make  for  the  completer 
emancipation  of  the  race  ?  As  prejudice  and  re- 
sentments have  fallen  before  a  better  understanding 
to  bring  us  to  this  day,  so,  may  we  not  hope  that  in 
time  a  deeper  appreciation  of  one  another's  aims 
will  draw  this  world-keeping  democracy  together  ? 
Let  us  cherish  this  hope,  and  labor  to  realize  the  poor 
man's  dream.  And  when  that  day  shall  come,  when 
empire  and  republic  shall  combine  for  good  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  spiritual  power,  the  human 
race  may  point  to  this  man  and  this  day  as  the  begin- 
ner and  the  beginning  of  its  real  golden  age,  its  true 
Dominion  Day." 

Bare  words  can  give  but  a  suggestion  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  their  utterance  may  evoke.  The 
speaker,  the  occasion,  the  memory  of  recent  events 
and  hope  for  the  future,  all  contributed  to  the  elec- 
tric effect  of  Langton's  speech.  As  he  turned  to 
take  his  seat  the  building  rang  with  acclamation. 
Carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  the  speaker's  words, 
their  imagination  quickened  by  the  images  suggested, 
the  vast  throng  rose  as  a  unit  and  poured  out  their 
feelings  in  vociferous  cheers,  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle, and  remembered  to  this  day. 

"  Congratulations,  young  man.  I  hope  to  see  you 
at  the  capital  some  day,"  cried  Sir  John,  smiling, 
and  grasping  the  young  orator's  hand. 

Mr.  Graj  and  Mr.  Hudspeth  each  seized  a  hand, 
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tlie  latter  leading  the  speaker  again  to  tlie  front  of 
the  platform  to  acknowledge  the  tumultuous  appre- 
ciation of  the  audience.  William  Langton  was  not 
present,  but  his  wife  and  daughter  smiled  from  front 
seats  in  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

Before  quiet  was  fully  restored  the  chairman  rose 
and  introduced  the  Premier.  Sir  John  prefaced  his 
speech  with  a  generous  reference  to  the  splendid 
address  of  the  young  gentleman  "  v/lio  preceded  him., 
declaring  that  his  own  remarks,  which  he  should  base 
upon  the  ideas  suggested  by  Langton's  thoughts, 
would  seem  commonplace  in  comparison  with  his. 
However,  he  continued,  the  time  for  speechmaking 
had  passed;  the  time  for  felicitations  had  come,  and 
he  would  speak  but  briefly.    And  he  kept  his  word. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  God  save  the  Queen  " 
was  sung  by  all,  and  the  Premier  said  his  adieus  to 
the  mayor  and  others.  Seeing  Langton  standing 
modestly  apart,  he  walked  over  to  him  and  bade  him 
farewell  with  all  the  kindness  for  which  he  was  be- 
loved. "1  do  hope  to  meet  you  again,''  he  said, 
and  turned  avv^ay. 

The  Post  referred  to  Oliver's  effort  in  large  type, 
and  Langton  senior  read  it  twice. 


PART  III. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

m  THE  FIELDS. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray. 

Thomas  Gray. 

The  sun  had  risen  from  behind  the  Verulam  hills 
like  a  ball  of  flame,  or  an  angry  god,  shooting  forth 
his  pitiless  glances  upon  the  heads  of  offending  mor- 
tals. His  hot  breath  made  the  stout  hearts  of  Fen- 
elon  farmers  qviail  as  they  sat  around  their  break- 
fast-tables after  a  sweltering  night,  lightly  clad, 
thinking  more  of  how  they  should  fare  afield  that 
day  than  of  the  substantial  fare  before  them.  Not 
a  breath  was  stirring  ;  even  the  poplar  leaves,  so 
sensitive  to  the  breeze,  hung  limp  and  weary.  Al- 
ready the  bees  were  forsaking  the  flowers  and  hang- 
ing in  great  clusters  at  home,  reminding  the  children 
of  men  that  life  has  something  sweeter  than  honey. 
The  very  birds  seemed  disinclined  to  lift  their 
voices  in  song,  save  saucy  Jenny  Wren,  who  is  a 
veritable  salamander  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

Now,  boys,  let  us  be  off,"  said  William  Butler 
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of  Lescor,  a  dark-skinned,  wiry  little  Englishman, 
to  his  sons  who,  still  weary  from  yesterdays  of  toil, 
were  inclined  to  rest  their  tired  arms  upon  the  table 
a  few  seconds  before  facing  the  day.  Then  there  was 
a  sound  of  chairs  beinrr  pushed  back  and  of  booted 
feet  withdrawn  from  under  the  table,  but  not  a 
Avord  in  response.  And,  Jo,  you  help  the  girls  to 
gather  a  fine  lot  of  raspberries  for  dinner,"  and  so 
saying,  Mr.  Butler  led  the  way  to  the  field,  while  J 0, 
with  widening  frown,  lingered  at  the  table.  Jo  had 
picked  berries  in  the  slash  all  the  day  before,  his 
pickings  to  apply  on  the  purchase  of  a  new  pair  of 
shoes,  and  though  his  sleep  was  not  half  out, 
he  had  been  roused  at  five  to  repeat  the  dreary 
round. 

Silently  the  brothers  plodded  their  weary  way  to 
the  field,  Tom,  the  eldest,  driving  the  team.  It 
seemed  but  a  brief  hour  since  they  had  quit  their 
stone-picking  the  evening  before.  How  brown  their 
faces  and  hands  are  as  they  bend  stiffly  under  the 
baking  sun,  two  on  each  side  of  the  stone-boat,  their 
broad-rimmed,  home-made  straw  hats  protecting 
them  only  in  part  !  They  are  in  the  summer-fal- 
low, preparing  the  ground  for  winter  wheat,  for 
wheat,  though  the  price  is  falling,  is  the  crop  still 
depended  on  to  pay  debts  with.  The  American 
war  is  ended,  yet  Mr.  Butler  is  determined  on  a 
large  acreage  for  next  year's  market.  Tenelon,  un- 
like most  townships,  is  stony,  as  the  huge  stone-piles 
and  stone  fences  everywhere  attest.  To  and  fro 
across  the  field  the  stone-boat  goes,  Tom  and  Will 
collecting  on  one  side,  Charles  and  Dick  on  the  other. 
The  far-famed  Canadian  thistle  is  hard  to  keep 
down^  and  already  the  field  has  a  green  shade  from 
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them.  On  all  sides  are  the  troublesome  stones,  from 
the  size  of  an  egg  to  a  cubic  yard,  each  humble  in  its 
lowly  bed,  each  warmly  despised. 

I  wonder  where  all  the  stones  come  from  !  " 
exclaimed  Tom,  in  despair,  the  first  words  uttered 
by  any  of  them  within  an  hour.  After  a  long  si- 
lence Will  declared  that    It  beats  all." 

You  can  plow  a  field  a  hundred  times  and  still 
the  stones  will  come  up/'  added  Tom,  at  which  Dick 
straightened  up  and  declared  that  they  were  like 
skulls  on  Blenheim  field, — the  plowshare  turns 
them  out  ;  "  but  his  Southey  was  received  in  blank 
silence. 

You  know  dad's  theory  of  how  they  got  here, 
don't  you  ?  "  continued  Dick,  not  satisfied  with  their 
greeting  of  the  sublime  and  bent  on  trying  the  ridi- 
culous. 

No, — what  ?  "  inquired  one,  with  curiosity. 

He  says  that  when  the  Devil  was  goin'  over  this 
part  of  the  world  his  apron-string  broke  and  these 
stones  rolled  out !  " 

As  some  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  credibility  of 
this  theory  Dick  presently  submitted  another.  My 
geography  says  that  in  olden  times,  when  the  earth 
was  covered  with  water,  glaciers  and  icebergs  floated 
down  from  the  north  pole  and  brought  these  stones 
with  them,  droppin'  them  as  they  melted." 

Well,"  said  Tom,  ^'  it  must  be  fine  f  armin'  at  the 
north  pole  !    No  wonder  they  want  to  find  it." 

A  long  silence  followed.  The  perspiration  stood 
out  on  their  faces,  yet,  as  they  got  rid  of  the  stiffness 
of  the  morning  they  did  not  notice  the  heat  so  much. 
Occasionally,  a  carriage  passing  on  the  highway  at- 
tracted their  curious  gaze,   for  they  envied  the 
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travellers  tlie  leisure  they  could  not  know  themselves. 

One  half  the  world  has  to  work  too  hard  and  the 
other  half  not  enough/^  declared  Tom,  an  opinion 
which  roused  no  dissenting  voice. 

After  an  interval  of  a  minute  Dick  broke  in  again. 
Yet  work  is  a  blessing,  I  really  believe,  though  we 
do  have  too  much  of  the  blessing.  Man  would  rust 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  if  he  didn't  have  to  keep 
mind  and  body  busy  in  self-preservation, — I  heard 
Mr.  Dudley  say  that  in  a  sermon  a  year  ago." 

"  More  than  that,"  continued  Tom,  adverting 
to  his  previous  remark,  ^'  One  half  lives  on  the  other 
half,  in  spite  of  the  preachers." 

Well,  I  was  reading  in  my  Fourth  Book  the 
other  day  that  '  those  who  think  must  govern  those 
who  toil,'  "  added  Dick,  gravely. 

Then  it's  high  time  some  of  us  farmers  were 
thinkin',"  responded  Tom,  almost  savagely.  By 
Jove,  I'm  gettin'  tired  o'  this  business,  slavin'  all 
your  life  and  never  seein'  the  end  to  it."  He  had 
just  deposited  a  sixty-pounder  on  the  stone-boat  and 
paused  there  as  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he 
had  been  doing  that  work  since  he  was  ten  years  old. 

I  don't  wonder.  I  heard  him  sayin'  Sunday 
that  he'd  like  to  be  farming  that  hundred  of  Kemp's 
another  year,"  volunteered  Will,  the  "  him  "  refer- 
ring to  their  impassive  parent,  who  was  at  that  mo- 
ment grubbing  stumps  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
field. 

He'd  better  pay  for  what  he  has  first,"  replied 
Tom. 

We've  always  got  our  noses  to  the  grindstone 
while  other  people  can  have  a  little  pleasure  once  in 
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a  while  and  a  second  suit  too/'  put  in  Charles,  slam- 
ming a    nigger-head on  the  pile  for  emphasis. 

Wellj  it's  got  to  stop  somewhere  before  long/^ 
declared  Tom,  who  had  been  engaged  to  pretty 
Fanny  Glynn  three  years  come  apple-paring.  I 
asked  him  yesterday  what  about  me  settlin'  down  on 
that  lower  hundred,  and  he  got  mad.  But  he  can 
get  mad ;  I'm  goin'  to  get  married  and  I'm  not  goin' 
to  take  Fanny  into  our  houseful  either.  He's  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  old  fellows  round  here — never  think 
their  boys  have  feelin's." 

A  half-hour  passed  without  a  word,  though 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  active.  The  worm  was 
turning.  Cold  neglect,  indifference  to  the  rights  of 
others,  even  though  bound  by  closest  ties  of  blood, 
have  ever  had  but  one  result — estrangement. 

Then  Tom  again  spoke  out :  I've  been  thinkin' 
for  some  time  that  Dick  ought  to  go  to  school  and 
make  somethin'  of  himself."  He  uttered  the  words 
slowly  and  as  one  conscious  that  he  was  crossing  the 
aim,  or  want  of  aim,  of  his  father.  "  He  wants  to 
go  and  he  ought  to  go, — there's  enough  left  for  what 
land  there  is." 

"  I  believe  it  would  be  wise,"  observed  Will, 
thoughtfully,  and  again  they  all  lingered  at  the  stone- 
boat.      What  do  you  say,  Dick  ?  " 

I'd  like  it  mightily,  of  course,"  replied  Dick, 
promptly.  I'd  like  to  attend  here  till  I  passed  the 
Entrance  and  got  into  high  school.  I'd  be  happy  if  I 
could  teach  some  day,  but  how  could  I  go  to  high 
school ?  " 

There  was  a  difficulty,  for  Dick  could  not  prepare 
in  Lescor  school. 
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"  I  wonder  who  they'll  get  to  teach  in  Cunning- 
ham's place !  "  exclaimed  Tom  slowly. 

Some  cheap  John,  I  suppose/'  ventured  Dick, 

though  one  could  not  get  mad  at  Cunningham.  As 
King  Charles  said  of  his  nephew,  ^I've  tried  him 
drunk  and  I've  tried  him  sober,  and  there's  nothing 
to  him.'  " 

I  think' the  high  school  can  be  reached  all  right," 
observed  Will,  encouraged  by  Dick's  illustration. 
"  A  boy  ought  to  know  what  he's  going  at  — " 

"  Hallo !"    All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  sound, 
and  Ned  Gosse  was  seen  approaching  with  rod  and 
line  as  if  bent  on  a  day's  sport. 
"  Hallo,  Ned !  Goin'  fishin'  ?  " 
Yes ;  won't  a  couple  o'  you  fellers  come  along  ?  " 
N-o ;  I'm  afraid  not  to-day,"   answered  Tom 
slowly,  glancing  instinctively  across  the  field. 

"  Oh,  come  on !  We  can  get  worms  at  the  lake  and 
have  a  good  fish,  and  swim  too — come  on !  " 

But  Ned's  words  were  of  no  avail,  the  boys  re- 
suming their  work  with  a  shake  of  their  heads  or  a 
half-articulated  refusal,  loath  to  acknowledge  their 
want  of  freedom. 

Well,  I'll  be  goU-darned !  "  exclaimed  Ned. 
"  You  fellers  never  take  a  day  off.  You  slave  away 
from  spring  till  fall  and  what  better  off  are  you  ?  I'd 
like  to  see  me  work  like  that  for  any  father.  " 

The  boys  made  no  response.  They  were  not  unwill- 
ing to  criticise  their  father's  treatment  of  them  among 
themselves,  but  they  could  not  conspire  with  an  out- 
sider. 

Have  you  had  one  holiday  this  summer  ?  "  in- 
quired Ned  triumphantly. 

Oh,  yes,"  answered  Will,  boldly;  we  had  some 
good  fun  sheep-washin',  the  Twenty-Fourth." 
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"  Ha,  ha/'  laughed  IsTed,  derisively.  Lots  of  fun 
in  bein'  tied  into  knots  and  yanked  around  a  sheep- 
pen  by  thirty  or  forty  husky  old  wethers  !  Oh,  yes ; — 
if  you're  fond  o'  studyin'  astronomy.  I  s'pose  the  old 
man  let  you  wash  the  mud  off  in  the  dam  when  you 
got  through  ?  " 

The  boys  smiled  in  spite  of  themselves,  but  Ned 
could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  go,  and  he  soon  left  in 
disgust.  Crossing  the  field  to  the  road^  he  saluted 
Mr.  Butler  cheerily,  but  got  only  a  look  of  contempt 
for  an  answer, — just  what  he  expected.  But  he  did 
not  care  for  that,  and  grinned  as  he  passed  on,  taking 
the  top  rail  of  the  fence  with  him  as  he  tried  to  clear 
it.  Put  up  that  rail,  you  loafer  !  "  roared  the  furi- 
ous farmer,  straightening  up  and  muttering  ven- 
geance. 

Ned  picked  himself  up  and,  replacing  the  rail, 
shouted,  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  and  went  off, 
laughing  heartily.  There  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding between  him  and  the  farmer,  whom  he 
left  behind  darting  malignant  glances  after  him.  To 
Mr.  Butler  a  fishing-rod  was  but  the  badge  of  an 
idler  ;  to  Ned,  the  grubbing-ax  and  hoe  were  set  down 
among  the  causes  of  nightmare. 

Mr.  Butler  looked  upon  others  as  he  looked  upon 
his  cotswolds, — with  an  eye  to  their  being  fleeced. 
His  rule  of  life  was  a  simple  one,  that  of  getting  a 
quid  pro  quo,  and  making  the  quid  greater  than  the 
quo.  If  he  got  "  stuck  "  on  a  horse-trade,  the  proper 
thing  to  do  was  to  stick  "  some  one  else — deeper  if 
possible.  He  was  a  school  trustee,  though  there  was 
no  pay,  but  he  had  a  chance  to  keep  his  taxes  down. 
While  he  had  some  of  Mr.  Langton's  qualities,  he 
lacked    the  enterprise  of  the  latter.    Mr.  Langton 
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thought  of  his  children's  future,  in  a  way ;  Mr.  But- 
ler thought  only  of  himself.  Mr.  Langton  would 
support  the  Church,  though  resignedly;  but  on  all 
matters  touching  church  expenses  Mr.  Butler  had  an 
immovable  conviction  of  the  need  of  apostolic  sim- 
plicity. He  had  begun  to  attend  church  again  since 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Dudley  became  rector  in  the  vil- 
lage, for  though  the  Oxford  scholar  did  wear  fine 
linen  and  had  two  coats  or  more,  and  rode  the  only 
imported  horse  in  the  county,  he  had  never  been 
known  to  ask  his  people  to  put  money  in  his  purse. 

The  sight  of  Ned  Gosse  hieing  awav  for  a  day's 
sport  was  galling  to  the  Butler  boys,  and  his  words 
had  not  died  away  with  their  sound  as  he  may  have 
supposed.  Soon  all  four  were  around  the  stone-boat 
again.  Dick  was  willing  and  glad  to  go  to  school, 
though  much  would  depend  on  the  new  teacher,  and 
he  was  not  very  sanguine  on  that  point ;  he  knew  what 
considerations  swayed  the  majority  of  the  trustees. 

You  see,"  he  pointed  out  to  his  brothers,  I  have 
only  got  through  Long  Division,  and  I  can't  make  out 
the  logical  predicate  very  well,  though  I  am  all  right 
in  history  and  other  things.'^ 

^'  If  you  started  to  school  in  September  don't  you 
think  you  could  enter  high  school  by  Christmas  ?  '^ 
inquired  Tom,  persuasively. 

I  think  so — if  I  did  nothing  else,  but  what  would 
dad  say  about  it  ?  " 

We  can  tell  him  that  with  nine  children  at  home, 
with  wheat  comin'  down,  and  f  armin'  at  a  standstill, 
it's  time  some  one  was  diggin'  out.  Mother'll  help 
us, — she's  always  wantin'  some  of  us  to  go  to  town 
and  be  somebody." 

Pick's  face  brightened  with  hope  as  the  dr^aw  pf 
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years  seemed  about  to  be  realized.  If  he  could  only 
go  to  school  and  get  an  education  he  could  then  hope 
to  win  the  hand  of  Jessie  Carleton,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  their  neighbor,  Ephraim  Carleton,  some 
day.  All  the  old  fancies  came  flitting  back  before  his 
mind  in  pleasing  familiarity,  yet  bringing  in  their 
train  a  host  of  camp-following  fears.  Would  she 
marry  Mr.  Dudley  ?  It  was  true  that  he  was  nearly 
forty,  but  young  in  spirit,  so  refined,  so  popular  ! 
And  her  mother  !  Dick  knew  how  she  stood  on  the 
question,  and  it  was  not  encouraging.  But  he  must 
qualify  himself  first,  and  then  make  his  conquest. 
So  he  turned  again  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  the 
situation  now  taking  form  before  him. 

The  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  highway 
directed  the  attention  of  all  to  the  rider.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Dudley  !  "  exclaimed  Dick,  who  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  horseman  in  the  distance. 
Presently  all  heads  were  inclined  respectfully  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gracious  salute  of  the  disciple  who  was 
all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  win  them  to  the 
spiritual  life.  Dick's  heart  sank  as  he  saw  the  rector 
jogging  along,  sitting  his  horse  in  a  manner  so  strange 
in  that  part,  yet  so  dignified.  How  was  it  that  the 
very  man  he  was  thinking  about  should  appear. 

^^He's  goin'  to  Carleton's,  I  suppose,''  said  Charles, 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  horseman,  vv^hose  figure  sug- 
gested an  officer  of  cavalry. 

I  wonder  when  Jessie's  comin'  home  ! — she's 
expected  soon.  May  be  Dudley  knows  something 
about  it,"  observed  Tom,  slowly  taking  up  the  crow- 
bar. 

Poor  Jessie!"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  feeling; 
that  was  a  hard  blow  to  her,    I  woudor  if  Dudley 
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had  anything  to  do  with  her  goin'  to  Toronto  !  He 
has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  her." 

"  He  showed  himself  a  man  throngh  the  whole 
business/'  observed  Will,  "  and  when  everybody  else 
was  down  on  them  he  visited  them  right  along.  Now 
people  are  beginnin'  to  praise  him  for  it  and  see  their 
own  mistake.'' 

Nothin'  like  a  level  head  in  such  business/'  con- 
tinued Tom.  "  All  the  wise  people  round  here  talked 
about  them  till  poor  JSTannie  died,  when  Dudley's 
kindness  made  some  begin  to  feel  ashamed.  I  felt 
worse  for  poor  Ephraim  than  for  any  0'  the  rest/^ 

With  Nannie  dead,  and  iSTed  in  the  States,  prob- 
ably killed  as  they  think,  and  then  Jessie  goin'  off 
to  school,  the  old  couple  were  left  with  no  one  but  the 
little  fellow.  They  are  fond  of  him,  ain't  they  ? — 
looks  just  like  Nannie." 

"  The  very  picture,"  answered  Tom.  It's  a  won- 
der Ephraim  didn't  shoot  Windom  that  day  at  the 
Ealls." 

"  Shootin'  'd  be  too  good  for  him,  the  skunk  ! — 
he's  good-lookin',  though,  isn't  he  ?  "  rcDlied  Will. 

"  And  well  off  too,"  responded  Tom  ;  "  but  it's  a 
long  lane  that  has  no  turn.  To  see  the  swagger  of 
that  fellow  round  the  Falls  makes  my  blood  boil, — 
he'll  get  it  yet." 

"  He's  turning  up  to  Carleton's,"  cried  Dick,  who 
had  kept  his  eye  on  the  rector  during  the  discussion. 
All  glanced  toward  the  turn  in  the  road  leading  to 
Carleton's,  whither  the  rector  was  evidently  riding. 

Oh,  I'll  not  be  surprised  if  they  make  a  hitch  of 
it,  him  and  Jessie,"  continued  Tom,  sympathetically. 
"  They'd  make  a  fine  couple.    He's  a  gentleman — 
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you  can  see  it  in  him,  and  Jessie  must  be  accom- 
plished after  so  many  years." 

Dick  had  sighed  heavily  at  seeing  Mr.  Dudley  turn 
toward  Carleton's,  and  Tom's  opinion  made  him 
groan.  With  the  prospect  of  going  to  school  before 
him,  he  would  have  been  happy,  but  for  the  cruel 
fears  that  came  flitting  across  his  mind  as  the  shadows 
chase  one  another  across  the  fields.  Had  not  Jessie 
always  been  partial  to  him,  gracious,  beautiful 
Jessie  ?  But  his  joy  had  been  displaced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  rector  in  the  moment  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  was  almost  noon,  and  the  dinner-horn  was 
momentarily  expected.  Soon  its  welcome  sound 
floated  out  upon  the  hot,  still  air  across  a  hundred 
acres  of  ripening  grain,  and  old  Jim,  the  nigh  horse, 
answered  with  gladsome  whinny.  Four  pairs  of 
eyes,  as  was  their  wont,  peered  through  the  distance 
and,  there,  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  and 
just  visible  through  an  opening  in  the  orchard,  they 
could  see  the  aproned  figure  of  their  mother  calling 
them  to  dinner.  Four  straw  hats  waved  "  aye — aye,'' 
and  the  half-day's  w^ork  was  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Butler  was  always  the  last  to  quit,  and,  as  the 
boys  came  up  with  him  on  their  way,  a  glance  was 
enough  to  tell  them  that  he  was  out  of  sorts. 

How  much  of  your  time  did  that  idler  of  a  Ned 
Gosse  waste  for  you  ?  "  he  growled,  looking  from  one 
to  another. 

As  no  answer  was  deigned  him,  somewhat  to  his 
surprise,  he  uttered  a  supplementary  eh  ? "  with 
an  energy  and  assurance  that  compelled  a  reply 

"  It's  a  pity  if  we  can't  speak  to  a  friend  for  a 
minute  !  "  exclaimed  Tom,  in  a  tone  his  father  had 
never  heard  before. 
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Mr.  Butler  looked  at  his  son  savagely  for  sev- 
eral seconds.       Friend!''  he  ejaculated  fiercely; 

vou're  well  matched." 

t/ 

Tom  had  advanced  with  the  horses,  now  eager  for 
their  dinner,  and  if  he  heard  his  father's  scornful 
words  he  showed  no  sign  of  it.  Mr.  Butler  walked 
along  the  dusty  road  with  the  other  boys  in  silence. 
He  seemed  stunned  by  Tom's  language,  yet  he  re- 
ceived no  compensating  attention  from  the  others. 
Presently  he  remarked  that  he  had  seen  Dudley  go 
up  to  eat  some  of  Mrs.  Carleton's  yellow-legged 
chicken,"  but  the  silence  continued.  He  held  the 
whip-hand  over  his  boys,  however,  and  possible  sedi- 
tions did  not  cost  him  a  thought. 

Again  Mr.  Butler  and  his  large  household  sat 
around  the  family  board  in  the  spacious  dining  hall. 
The  house,  an  imposing  frame  structure,  presented 
a  singular  contradiction  to  its  owner's  manifest  char- 
acter, being  liberal  in  size  and  well  built.  Mrs. 
Butler,  a  silent,  pale,  little  woman,  was  reluctant  to 
sit  down  with  the  family,  desiring,  rather,  to  serve 
than  be  served  ;  but  Belle,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who 
looked  tired  from  her  exacting  duties,  insisted  on  her 
doing  so.  Jo  related  the  difficulties  he  had  to  over- 
come in  securing  the  berries  which  formed  the  center 
of  interest  in  a  great  dish  of  milk  before  them. 
Without  delay  they  fell  upon  the  abundant  food 
with  appetites  worth  Australia's  gold.  They  had 
been  eating  but  a  few  minutes  when  footsteps  were 
heard  on  the  flags  at  the  front  door,  and  Belle,  who 
responded  to  the  gentle  tapping  that  followed,  re- 
turned and  told  her  father  that  Mr.  Carleton  and 
some  stranger  wished  to  see  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


PACING    THE  WORLD. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
that  a  bright-looking  young  man  lightly  mounted 
the  modest  steps  of  a  red  brick  cottage  on  the  south 
side  of  Lindsay.  Neatly  dressed,  from  the  white 
hat  of  Irish  straw  on  his  comely  head  to  the  shining 
shoes  on  his  feet,  he  was  evidently  on  business,  for 
he  rapped  on  the  door  promptly  and  stood  watching 
the  knob  for  some  response.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
raising  his  hand  to  knock  again,  when  the  servant  girl 
opened  the  door  and  stared  blankly  in  his  face.  "  Is 
Dean  Blow  in  ? he  asked  pleasantly. 

"  Yas-sir,"  was  the  tremulous  answer,  and  the 
stare  continued. 

"  May  I  see  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Yas-sir, — come  in.'^ 

He  was  shown  into  a  musty  parlor,  so  dark  that  he 
had  to  await  the  raising  of  the  curtains  before  he 
could  take  a  seat,  whereupon  the  young  woman 
asked,     What  name  ?  " 

"  Langton — Oliver  Langton.'' 

After  waiting  a  long  time,  during  which  he  specu- 
lated upon  the  result  of  his  visit,  our  young  friend 
at  last  heard  slow  and  measured  footsteps  in  the  hallj 
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and  in  a  moment  tlie  rector  entered  and  greeted  him 
cordially. 

"  That  was  a  fine  effort  you  made  Dorainion  Day, 
Oliver/'  said  the  Dean  ;  graciously,  as  he  wearily 
took  a  leaning  position  upon  a  horsehair  sofa  near  his 
visitor.  Langton  bowed  his  thanks  and,  after  a  few 
moments,  during  which  a  variety  of  observations  were 
made,  upon  the  weather  mainly,  Oliver  turned  to  the 
subject  which  had  brought  him  there. 

Yes,  I've  been  looking  for  you  since  your  mother 
spoke  to  me,"  responded  the  Dean,  in  different  tones. 
"  Now,  as  to  becoming  a  curate,  you  would  have  to 
be  ordained  just  as  if  you  were  to  be  a  rector,  and 
that  only  after  years  of  special  study.  But  before 
being  a  postulant  for  orders,  you  would  become  a 
deacon.  That  appointment  would  have  to  be  made 
by  the  bishop  on  examination." 

I  understand  now — I  ought  to  have  known  that. 
Then  that  is  the  first  step  I  wish  to  take." 

"  The  bishop,"  continued  the  Dean  slowly,  would 
require  a  recommendation  from  me  before  consider- 
ing your  case,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  give  you  one  after 
an  informal  examination  of  your  mind  and  heart. 
There  happens  to  be  an  excellent  opening  in  this 
diocese  for  a  clever  young  man  like  you  just  now." 
The  Dean  straightened  up  on  the  sofa  as  if  suggest- 
ing that  the  "  informal  "  take  place  at  once. 

I  expected  that,  of  course,"  said  Langton,  bowing 
slightly,  "  and  I'd  be  glad  to  have  you  examine  me 
now,"  his  ready  manner  betraying  none  of  the  appre- 
hensions in  his  heart. 

"  Very  good,  very  good,"  assented  the  Dean, — 
"  You  believe  in  the  Trinity,  of  course  ?  " 
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Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  or  not  ;  I  can't 
understand  that  doctrine  very  well." 
"  Don't  understand  what  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  how  there  can  be  three  Gods 
in  one.  Isn't  our  religion  monotheistic  ?  At  best, 
my  answer  would  be  merely  an  opinion  on  a  matter 
dark  as  night  to  me.  Will  you  please  state  the 
doctrine  ?  " 

It  is  simply  this  :  "  and  the  Dean  stated  the 
doctrine  in  its  common  form. 

"  I  thank  you  ;  but  to  me  it  has  not  appeared  so 
simple  as  you  present  it/'  replied  Oliver,  and  he 
examined  the  Dean's  analogies  briefly. 

"  Well,  there's  a  mystery  there,  Oliver.  I  believe 
Jesus  was  really  God,  but  there's  mystery  there,  a 
great  deal  of  mystery.  However,  I'll  waive  that 
question,  for  I'm  satisfied  your  heart  is  all  right 
even  though — " 

"  Even  though  I'm  not  right  in  my  head,"  inter- 
rupted Langton,  smiling. 

The  Dean  smiled  good-naturedly  and  passed  to  the 
next  question.  "  Now,"  said  he,  clearing  his  throat 
and  looking  severely  at  the  floor,  "  do  you  believe  in 
the  Atonement  ?  " 

I  cannot  answer  yes  or  no.  I  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  power,  or  rather  the  power 
of  his  principle  of  life  and  conduct,  to  save  men,  that 
love,  sympathy,  truth  self-sacrifice — virtue,  in  a 
word,  will  alone  bring  happiness.  I  look  upon  the 
Master's  death  as  that  of  a  hero  in  the  war  for  civili- 
zation, a  loss,  not  a — " 

A  shake  of  the  Dean's  head  made  Langton  pause. 
"  That  will  never  do  ;  that  will  never  do.  You 
haven't  a  leg  to  stand  on  in  such  a  view,"  he  declared 
hoarsely. 
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The  impulse  to  debate  the  question  was  strong 
within  the  young  man's  breast,  but  he  recognized  the 
impropriety  of  doing  so  there.  A  look  of  disap- 
pointment settled  on  his  handsome  young  face,  an 
expression  steadily  heightened  as  the  Dean  sounded 
him  on  his  views  "  of  Inspiration,  Miracles,  Resur- 
rection of  the  Body,  etc.,  in  order.  His  answers 
were  the  unforced  fruit  of  his  own  thinking  and  were 
of  a  piece  with  that  on  the  Trinity,  candidly  rational 
and  modest.  Tie  felt  disqualified  by  inexperience 
to  give  final  opinions  on  doctrines  so  metaphysical, 
yet  with  the  ethics  of  Christianity  he  was  in  hearty 
accord.  He  would  not  be  orthodox  for  the  sake  of 
being  a  minister  ;  he  would  be  a  minister  for  the 
sake  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  disappointed, 
moreover,  at  the  character  of  the  examination  ;  it  was 
so  entirely  a  thing  of  the  intellect,  that  debatable  land 
of  the  soul  so  distant  from  the  concern  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  What  of  the  Will  and  Motive,  and  the  great 
background  of  desire,  aspiration,  emotion  ?  Does 
Christianity  consist  of  an  endless  chain  of  devout 
speculations  wearily  dragged  through  the  centuries 
by  an  apologetic  Church  ?  Must  a  soul  on  fire  for 
humanity  be  reduced  to  the  ashes  of  theology  ere  it 
become  beautiful  and  of  service  to  God  ? 

Dean  Blow  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  as 
if  lost  in  thought.  Then  he  looked  up  suddenly  and 
said,  "  l^ow,  Oliver,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
commend  you  to  Bishop  Wiseman  with  these 
opinions." 

Pardon  me,  please,  but  may  I  ask  if  Christianity 
is  a  matter  of  opinions  ? 

No  ;  really,  it  is  a  thing  of  life,  character,  con- 
duct 5  bnt  you  know  subscription  is  required^  and 
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while  I  personally  see  tlie  force  of  your  position,  yet, 
you  know  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  myself  and  the 
church  to  give  you  my  endorsement.  Mind  you, 
Oliver,  I  am  not  condemning  you  for  your  notions  ; 
I  have  thought  of  those  things  a  thousand  times — I 
must  prepare  a  sermon  on  the  foundations  of  our 
faith.    These  things  are  coming  up.'' 

Langton  was  much  cast  down  at  the  outcome  of  his 
hopes,  though  not  wholly  disappointed.  He  re- 
gretted deeply  that  he  must  turn  away  from  his 
chosen  work  of  winning  men  to  the  beauty  of  the 
higher  life.  He  had  answered  the  questions  sin- 
cerely ;  he  must  be  true  to  himself,  to  his  own  mind, 
even  in  religion.  He  felt  that  God  would  not  hold 
him  guilty  for  honestly  exercising  his  understanding 
upon  any  question,  so  far  as  it  went,  that  -God  was  the 
Author  of  that  understanding, — he  was  back  of  it 
all.  This  was  his  faith,  and  how  better  could  he  trust 
God,  he  asked  himself,  than  by  trusting  and  following 
his  own  light  devoutly  ?  As  he  took  leave  of  the 
clergyman  and  w^alked  down  street,  the  bracing 
words  of  St.  Augustine  consoled  him,  Commend  to 
the  keeping  of  Truth  whatever  the  Truth  hath  given 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  lose  nothing."  After  standing 
several  minutes  at  the  first  street-corner,  his  head 
cast  down  as  if  in  deepest  meditation,  he  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pembroke's,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
found  him  offering  himself  for  the  humblest  place 
in  the  Methodist  communion. 

"  You  would  have  to  be  a  member  of  our  church 
first  before  becoming  a  lay  preacher  or  an  exhorter  ! 
Then,  your  beliefs — ^have  you  changed  them  ?  " 

"  I  supposed  that,"  replied  Langton,  calmly. 
Belief  3  ? — do  you  not  mean  speculations^  Mr.  Pm- 
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broke  ?  One's  beliefs  cannot  be  laid  off  like  one's 
hat/'  replied  Langton,  impatiently. 

"  Why  don't  you  try  your  own  church,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  ?  " 

^'  I  have  done  so — and  rejected  the  conditions.  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  use  all  means  in  my  power  to 
enter  the  service  of  God  and  man,  so  I  came  here. 
Sect,  to  me,  is  mainly  the  creature  of  human  pride 
and  vanity  ;  I  could  serve  mankind  in  any  church — 
any  that  wwld  let  me." 

Mr.  Pembroke  mentioned  a  wedding  at  which  he 
was  to  officiate,  and  Langton  wished  to  get  out  where 
he  could  see  the  sky  and  the  hills,  so  they  parted 
easily. 

■X-  -jf  * 

It  was  some  ten  days  afterwards  that  the  Langton 
family  were  at  breakfast  on  a  sultry  August  morn- 
ing. One  might  judge  from  their  countenances  that 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  frictional  elec- 
tricity about  their  heads  awaiting  expression  in 
tongues  of  fire.  All  were  silent.  Mr.  Langton's 
face  looked  lowering  and  dark.  Mrs.  Langton 
sighed  heavily,  while  Amelia,  who  seemed  ever 
conscious  of  her  prime  relation  to  the  family,  was 
even  more  dignified  than  usual.  Much  discussion 
had  taken  place  the  past  week  regarding  Oliver's 
desire  to  become  a  teacher.  After  his  success  Do- 
minion day  he  had  been  of  some  interest  to  the  others, 
even  his  father  coming  to  regard  his  desire  to  take 
Orders  with  a  degree  of  tolerance.  But  now  that  he 
had  been  repulsed  at  his  own  solicitation  in  two 
different  churches,  and  aimed  at  teaching,  he  had 
fallen  lower  than  ever  in  his  father's  regard. 

"  A  country  school-teacher  !  "  exclaimed  Amelia, 
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sighing  like  a  locomotive.  What  lower  could  he 
get  !  " 

"  May  I  have  the  horse  and  buggy  this  morning  ? 
I  want  to  apply  for  the  Lescor  school/'  said  Oliver, 
looking  his  father  in  the  eyes. 

^'  No, — not  much  !  ''  returned  Mr.  Langton,  an- 
grily. "  I  was  not  opposed  to  your  being  an  English 
minister,  if  they'd  have  you,  but  you  couldn't  iake 
things  as  they  are.  A  country  teacher  !  Get  a  matter 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year — did  one  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing  !  No  ;  you  can  foot  it  for  all  I  care, — you 
can  do  just  as  you  like.    I'll  worry  no  more  about 

you." 

"  I  am  going  at  what  I  feel  most  like  doing  in  this 
world.  I  think  I  should  consult  my  own  inclina- 
tions in  choosing  life's  work.  Should  I  get  this 
position,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  shall  always  teach 
a  country  school,  and  what  nobler  work  is  there  than 
teaching  ?  I  think  it  is  in  some  ways  greater  than 
the  ministry,"  replied  Oliver,  calmly  resolved  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defence. 

"  You  have  always  followed  your  inclinations,  and 
where  has  it  brought  you  the  last  year  ?  Where  has 
it  brought  this  family  and  its  good  name?"  Mr. 
Langton  retorted  bitterly. 

That's  what  I'd  like  to  know,"  interjected  Ame- 
lia, archly. 

"  I  deny  that  I  have  ever  brought  the  slightesst 
disgrace  on  this  family.  I  was  honorably  acquitted 
of  every  charge  against  me  ;  or,  rather,  the  charges 
were  too  absurd  to  try  me  on,  and  I  should  think 
that  a  kind  father  would  rejoice  that  it  was  so." 

Tears  came  to  Oliver's  eyes  as  he  rose  from  the 
table  uttering  these  words  and  trembling  with  emo- 
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tion.  He  had  scarcely  begun  his  breakfast,  yet  he 
went  to  his  room  and  made  preparations  for  a  long 
hot  walk. 

Mr.  Langton  made  no  reply.  His  son's  fair  and 
true  statement  had  gone  to  the  paternal  conscience, 
and  the  sight  of  Oliver's  distress  smote  him  to  the 
heart.    He  had  wronged  his  boy  and  he  knew  it. 

"  I  think  you're  too  hard  on  him,"  said  Mrs.  Lang- 
ton  ;  but  there  was  no  response.  "  He's  a  good  boy 
in  many  ways." 

Mr.  Langton  went  to  the  mill  without  a  word,  on 
his  way  glancing  at  the  world  of  fire,  rising  above 
the  heads  of  toiling  men,  and  he  thought  of  Oliver 
and  his  long  hard  walk  of  twenty-four  miles  in  that 
heat.  He  wished  now  that  he  had  "  let  the  poor 
fellow  have  the  horse."  He  might  return  and  tell 
him  to  take  it,  but  that  would  involve  the  eating  '^ 
of  his  own  words,  against  which  he  had  well-known 
scruples.  All  day  long  his  men  noticed  a  difference 
in  him,  and  they  would  have  voted  him  a  tolerably 
good  master  had  that  day  alone  been  considered. 

Very  soon  Oliver  was  on  the  sidewalk,  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  suit,  bound  for  Lescor.  Passing  north- 
ward through  the  town,  he  soon  fell  into  a  long 
measured  stride,  the  old  swing  of  winter  evenings. 
Past  the  jail  he  went,  casting  more  than  a  glance  at 
the  severe-looking  pile  with  the  high,  relentless  walls 
about  it.  My  Gethsemane  !  "  he  murmured  sadly, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  took  his  eyes  from  it  and 
sighed  for  the  past.  He  recalled  the  awful  days  spent 
there,  and  wondered  what  had  become  of  poor  Tom 
Benson,  of  whom  he  had  seen  or  heard  nothing  since. 
He  could  hear  the  low  hum  of  the  mill  down  the 
river,  and  he  thought  of  his  father's  last  words  to 
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him.  "  Dear  father  !  he  exclaimed  audibly.  "  You 
cast  me  away  from  you  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts. 
May  heaven  bring  us  together  in  sympathy  some 
day  !  " 

Now  he  passed  by  the  sand-pit  marking  the  limits 
of  the  town,  and  then  turned  north  on  the  gravel 
roadj  glad  to  be  in  the  country  once  more.  lie 
walked  on  the  grassy  bank  of  the  turnpike  in  the 
shade  of  a  forest,  and  he  felt  almost  glad  that  he  had 
not  the  horse  now,  though  the  sun  beat  down  fiercely 
and  a  hot  day  was  promised.  The  future  was  fairly 
before  him,  impenetrable ;  the  past  hung  heavy  on  his 
heart.  There  he  was,  going  forth  to  meet  the  great 
world  ;  uncertain,  yet  hoping  ;  free,  yet  depending; 
willing,  so  willing,  to  meet  that  world  more  than 
half  way  !  How  would  it  receive  him  ?  Would  it 
spurn  his  high  endeavor,  crush  his  resolves  beneath 
its  iron  heel,  or  open  its  arms  to  him  ?  The  opening 
lines  of  the  Prelude  came  to  him: 

What  dwelling  shall  receive  me  ?  in  what  vale 

Shall  be  my  harbor,  underneath  what  grove 
Shall  I  take  up  my  home  ?  and  what  clear  stream 

Shall  with  its  murmur  lull  me  into  rest  ? 
The  earth  is  all  before  me.    With  a  heart 

Joyous,  not  scared  at  its  ovrn  liberty, 
I  look  about ;  and  should  the  chosen  guide 

Be  nothing  better  than  a  wandering  cloud, 
I  cannot  miss  my  way." 

On  he  walked,  wiping  the  drops  from  his  face  as 
he  swept  by  field  and  farm,  over  hill  and  valley, 
turning  now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left.  He 
watched  the  farmers  cradling  and  binding  wheat  on 
distant  hillsides  and  speculated  upon  their  thoughts 
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and  hopes.  Then  he  would  turn  to  his  own  little 
world  and  the  journey  he  was  on.  Would  he  be 
successful  ?  What  if  he  should  be  rejected  there  as 
he  had  been  the  week  before  in  Peterboro,  because  of 
his  inexperience!  His  certificate  and  credentials 
were  of  the  best,  and  how  could  he  gain  experience 
but  through  experience  ?  Lescor  school  was  the  only 
vacancy  he  knew  of  ;  if  he  did  not  get  that,  what 
should  he  go  at?  He  could  see  nothing  ahead  but 
work  in  his  father's  mill. 

One  question  rose  in  his  mind  as  he  journeyed  on. 
Should  he  tell  the  trustees  about  his  jail  experience  ? 
Would  it  be  wrong  to  withhold  such  information  in 
applying  for  a  teacher's  position  ?  Pie  wished  to  do 
what  was  right,  heaven  knew,  and  if  the  trustees 
knew  beforehand,  they  could  not  afterwards  blame 
him  for  concealing  anything.  And  if  he  did  not 
tell  them  he  would  always  be  afraid  of  their  dis- 
covering it  and  then  what  would  follow  ?  Yes,  he 
would  inform  them  fully  and  save  later  possibilities. 
But  would  they  eniploy  him,  knowing  he  had  been  in 
jail  ?  Ah  !  that  was  to  be  considered  too,  first  of 
all.  If  employed  without  his  divulging  the  great 
sad  fact  of  his  life,  and  it  should  be  discovered,  it 
would  be  explained  away  with  difficulty,  yet  the 
trustees  would  not  want  a  teacher  whom  they  had  to 
explain.  But  was  he  under  obligations  to  tell  every- 
thing about  himself  ?  Certainly  not,  unless  asked, 
and  they  would  not  be  likely  to  ask  him  whether  he 
had  been  in  jail. 

In  this  way  he  discussed  the  annoying  question 
with  himself,  knowing  not  what  was  best  to  do, 
yet  seeing  plainly  that  very  much  might  grow  out  of 
an  unwise  step  just  there.    "  Oh,"  he  murmured, 
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"  if  good  and  evil  were  always  distinct  and  separate, 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  live  correctly  !  But  the  one 
is  not  on  our  right,  and  the  other  on  our  left  ;  both 
are  on  all  sides." 

Greatly  perplexed,  he  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  maple  at  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  forest  and 
determined  to  solve  the  problem  ere  he  rose.  In  a 
few  moments  he  was  up  and  off,  saying  That's  easy ; 
if  asked,  tell  the  truth."    He  was  not  asked. 

After  walking  nearly  two  hours  he  came  to  a  great 
hill,  descending  which  he  found  himself  in  Fenelon, 
though  but  halfway  on  his  journey.  The  sun  was 
mounting  higher  and  higher,  sending  down  his 
myriad  darts  to  tax  the  endurance  of  the  athletic 
youth.  He  had  never  thought  twelve  miles  so  great 
a  distance.  The  land  here  was  different,  more  stony 
and  dry,  the  road  was  like  a  bed  of  ashes.  The  grass 
at  the  side  was  browned  and  burnt  by  the  heat  of 
days.  Huge  grasshoppers  leaped  from  his  path  and 
flew  off  with  a  crackling  sound,  while  now  and  then 
flocks  of  white  butterflies  flitted  to  and  fro  in  the 
dazzling  sun.  Occasionally  a  rabbit  would  bound 
gracefully  across  the  road  in  front  of  him  and  disap- 
pear in  the  shrubbery  or  grain,  while  from  the  cool 
shade  of  the  forest  came  the  drum  of  partridge  or 
the  chattering  of  squirrels.  To  the  right,  over  Stur- 
geon Lake,  clouds  were  rising,  promising  shade  by 
and  by.  Higher  they  swelled,  and  grander,  like 
mountains  of  wool,  with  borders  clearly  defined 
against  the  blue  beyond.  ^'  How  beautiful  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  watched  them  slowly  resolving  into 
new  and  varying  forms  of  scenic  grandeur  and  fan- 
cied himself  threading  his  way  along  some  narrow 
defile  or  scaling  some  dizzy  peak  of  the  Alpine 
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range  before  him.  Some  day  I'll  climb  the  Mat- 
terhorn  and  tread  Chamouni's  vale, — some  day  !  " 
and  he  hurried  on. 

He  passed  by  an  Indian's  camp  in  the  edge  of  a 
wood  and  paused  a  moment  to  watch  a  stalwart  bravo 
calmly  smoking  a  clay  pipe  while  his  wife  was 
laboriously  mauling  an  ash  log  for  baskets.  At  a 
tavern  he  learned  from  a  man  Avith  a  very  red  nose 
that  he  was  three  miles  from  Lescor.  On  he  trudged, 
through  cedar  groves,  over  corduroy  roads,  past  fields 
of  yellowing  grain,  and  at  last  he  came  in  sight  of  a 
brown-painted  school-house  which  he  knew  to  be 
the  goal  of  his  ambition.  Now,  w^ho  were  the  trus- 
tees, and  where  did  they  live  ?  The  road  was  inter- 
sected a  furlong  in  front  of  him  by  another  road  at 
a  sharp  angle,  and  on  the  triangular  lot  between  the 
two  stood  a  log  house  partly  hidden  by  fruit-trees. 
Seeing  an  old  man  lying  in  the  shade  of  a  plum-tree 
there,  Oliver  hailed  him  and  asked  him  if  that  was 
not  Lescor  school. 

The  man  rose  slowly  and,  donning  his  big  felt  hat 
which  had  lain  beside  him,  walked  toward  Langton, 
eying  him  sharply  on  the  way,  but  saying  not  a 
word. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  said  Oliver,  in- 
terested in  the  appearance  of  the  man. 

Oh,  dat  no  troub' ;  Dolphus  get  on  his  pin'  all 
right  yet  !  "  he  exclaimed,  straightening  up  as  if 
inviting  inspection.  He  was  a  large  man,  swarthy, 
and  brown-eyed,  with  a  creative  fancy  of  the  Quixotic 
order. 

"  Oh,  you're  a  Frenchman  ?  "  cried  Oliver,  as  if 
pleased. 
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Oui^  monsieur.    Comment  aimez-vous  ce  jour 
he  replied,  with  a  curious  smile. 

II  fait  trop  chaud  pour  marcher,  mon  ami/'  re- 
sponded Langton,  noting  the  agreeable  effect  upon  the 
mobile  countenance.  From  him  Oliver  learned  who 
the  trustees  were,  and  that  Ephraim  Carleton  lived 
nearest  of  the  three.  He  was  about  to  continue  his 
journey  when  the  habitant,  looking  toward  the 
house,  called  Sanford  !  and  a  small  boy  made  his 
appearance,  saying,  "  Yes,  paw\" 

Take  dis  gen'lman  to  ze  Mistair  Carleton, — ^hear 
dat  ? 

"  Yes,  paw.'' 

"  And  mand  you  kip  your  nose  clean  if  ee  you  want 
me  skin  you  not." 

And  what  is  your  name  ?  "  inquired  Oliver. 

"  Dolphus  Levelly.  Wen  I  was  young  man  down 
Lower  Can'  I  was  de  bes'  man  in  de  hull  wood,  me  ; 
take  two,  tree  men  sam'  tam,  crack  der  head  toged- 
der  lak  dat,"  and  he  looked  at  Oliver  sternly  as  he 
brought  his  fists  together  with  a  whack. 

Langton  was  astonished  and  interested,  yet  he  sus- 
pected that  Dolphus  was  drawing  a  long  bow.  I 
wish  I  had  more  time  to  visit  you,  Mr.  Levelly," 
said  he,  glancing  admiringly  over  what  was  yet  a 
powerful  frame,  and  turned  to  go. 

All  de  peop'  say  nevair  see  man  lak  me  no  place. 
But  dat  tam  pas'  !  I  lak  to  kill  mesef  in  de  shaintee, 
in  de  mill,  so  on."  He  shook  his  head  sadly  as  he 
spoke,  and  as  Langton  tore  himself  away  the  old  man 
shouted,     I  hope  me  you  come  de  nex'  ticher." 

Oliver  started  off  at  a  brisk  walk  and  soon  was 
conversing  with  Sanford  as  freely  as  the  shy  lad  made 
it  possible.       So  your  name  is  Sanford  ?  "  he  re- 
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marked.  The  lad  had  but  three  articles  of  clothing 
on  him,  trousers,  supported  by  one  suspender,  a  shirt, 
and  a  straw  hat,  through  crevices  in  which  the  tow 
protruded.  In  a  timid  monosyllable  he  assured  Lang- 
ton  that  such  was  the  case,  and  then,  having  a  cold  in 
his  nose,  he  resumed  what  seemed  a  desperate  struggle 
to  obstruct  the  action  of  gravitation  in  that  member. 
That's  a  pretty  name  ;  do  you  go  to  school  ? 

From  beneath  the  rim  of  the  home-made  straw 
Yv^hich,  from  Langton's  eyes,  as  he  looked  down  upon 
the  lad,  hid  all  but  his  brown  toes,  came  another 
timid    yes,"  followed  by  a  series  of  sniffles. 

Soon  they  reached  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  young 
man  looked  at  it  with  curious  interest  and  wondered 
if  he  should  ever  rule  there.  Turning  to  the  west, 
Sanford  stopped  presently  and,  pointing  to  a  man 
cultivating  turnips  with  a  horse,  said,  That's  him — 
Mr.  Carleton." 

Oliver  thanked  his  young  guide  warmly  and 
handed  him  a  dime,  which  he  took  without  a  word, 
end,  looking  at  it  a  moment,  broke  for  home  with  a 
bound.  Scaling  the  six-rail  fence,  Oliver  awaited 
the  return  of  the  farmer  to  that  side  of  the  field, 
sc^^.nning  closely  the  outline  of  the  man  whose  name 
was  a  fortress  in  the  community.  Standing  on  the 
p.Tassy  border  of  the  field,  the  young  applicant  saw 
approaching  him  a  middle-sized  man  in  brown-derry 
trousers,  tucked  inside  his  boot-legs;  a  print  shirt  of 
good  quality,  and  a  straw  hat,  dark  with  sun  and 
sweat.  His  full  gray-brown  beard  conspired  witli 
full  sunburnt  cheeks  and  eyes  of  kindly  gray  to 
commend  their  owner  at  once. 

The  old  horse,  who  seemed  to  understand  the 
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courtesy  due  to  a  stranger,  came  to  a  whoa  "  without 
instruction. 

The  farmer,  raising  his  eyes,  saw  Langton  for  the 
first  time,  and  saluted  him  promptly  in  a  voice  which 
the  young  man  thought  promising. 

Oliver  introduced  himself  and  said,  I  have 
learned  that  a  teacher  is  wanted  for  your  school  and 
I  have  come  to  apply  for  the  position,  if  it  has  not 
been  filled  already.'' 

No  ;  we  haven't  got  a  teacher  yet,  though  we've 
had  some  letters.    Have  you  ever  taught  ?  " 
No  ;  I  have  not." 

"  What  certifi-cate  do  you  hold  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  second-class  certificate.  I  have  passed 
the  first-class  examination,  but  I'll  not  be  given  that 
certificate  till  I  have  taught  two  years." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  trustee,  surprised.  He 
stood  looking  at  the  ground  for  a  minute,  when,  sud- 
denly looking  at  his  shadow,  he  said,  "  Now,  it's 
nearly  noon,  and  if  you'll  just  come  along,  we'll 
have  dinner  and  go  over  and  see  Mr.  Butler,  one  of 
the  other  trustees.  Where's  vour  horse,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton ?  " 

I  walked  down,"  replied  Oliver,  now  rather  glad 
that  he  had. 

You  did  !  A  day  like  this  !  "  exclaimed  the 
farmer,  astonished. 

The  horse  having  been  put  away,  they  went  to  the 
house,  the  only  brick  house  in  Lescor,  the  two  men 
walking  side  by  side  and  presenting  an  interesting 
contrast.  Entering  the  sitting-room  of  the  plain  and 
roomy  house,  Mr.  Carleton  introduced  Langton  to 
his  wife,  whom  he  addressed  by  the  name  of  Cathe- 
rine. 
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Mrs.  Carleton  was  tall  and  dark,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  care  about  her  brown  eyes,  her  hair,  prema- 
turely gray,  contrasting  rather  unpleasantly  with  her 
face.  Her  calm,  dignified  manner,  even  her  smile, 
deepened  the  impression  of  sadness  which  her  appear- 
ance made,  while  her  Scotch  accent  served  in  no  way 
to  relieve  it. 

"  Mr.  Langton  has  walked  from  Lindsay  to  apply 
for  the  school,''  said  Mr.  Carleton  to  his  wife. 

"  Walkit  ?  Then  he  desairves  to  have  it  for  such 
a  walk,"  she  replied,  and  Langton  liked  her  better. 
Much  to  his  surprise  the  sound  of  a  piano  floated 
through  the  hall  from  the  parlor  ;  he  had  supposed 
that  Lindsay  contained  the  only  pianos  in  the  county. 

"  How  much  like  puir  Ned  he  is  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Carleton,  with  a  sigh,  looking  toward  her  hus- 
band. 

"  I  have  thought  that  from  the  first,''  responded 
Mr.  Carleton,  and  both  looked  at  Oliver  kindly. 

"  Ned  is  our  boy,"  said  the  trustee  ;  he  went  to 
the  Am.erican  war  five  years  ago." 

"  Was  he  in  any  battle  ?  "  asked  Oliver,  interested. 

"  Yes,  at  Gettysburg.  We  know  his  regiment 
was  in  that  battle,  the  Fifty-Sixth  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  never  heard  of  him  since,"  and  his  voice 
mellowed. 

"  This  is  his  picture,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton,  with- 
drawing her  hand  from  her  dress-pocket  and  showing 
an  ambrotype  of  a  handsome  youth  in  regimentals, 
Mr.  Carleton  approaching  to  gaze  upon  it  tenderly. 

"  He  is  a  fine-looking  young  man,"  said  Oliver, 
careful  to  use  the  present  tense. 

That  was  taken  in  Philadelphia  ;  he  sent  it  in 
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the  last  letter  we — we  ever  had  from  him  !  sigliecl 
the  father. 

"  Puir  Ned  !  "  exclaimed  the  mother,  painfully, 
turning  away  and  replacing  the  picture  carefully  in 
her  pocket. 

After  a  few  moments,  which  Langton  spent  won- 
dering whose  sure  hand  was  producing  the  music, 
Mrs.  Carleton  said  to  her  husband,  Take  him  to 
meet  Mr.  Dudley." 

On  entering  the  parlor,  the  music  ceased,  and 
Oliver  saw  rising  from  the  piano  a  middle-sized  gen- 
tleman in  a  well-fitting  suit  of  modest  gray.  His 
fresh  face,  bounded  by  short  and  carefully  trimmed 
whiskers,  almost  flaxen,  and  his  elastic  step,  bespoke 
a  man  of  thirty,  though  reflection  would  set  him  down 
nearer  forty.  His  manner  was  easy  and  gracious, 
and  Langton  was  not  more  surprised  that  the  clergy- 
man should  step  forward  and  extend  his  hand  un- 
hesitatingly than  he  was  pleased  at  the  heartiness  of 
the  grasp. 

Mr.  Dudley,  this  is  Mr.  Langton,  of  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Langton,  this  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dudley, 
Church  of  England  minister  at  Fenelon  Falls.'^ 

I  am  sorry  that  we  interrupted  your  playing,^' 
apologized  Qlivei. 

A  welcome  interruption.  I  was  just  trying  Mr. 
Carleton's  new  piano,"  responded  the  clergyman, 
with  a  gracious  smile. 

And  how  do  you  like  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Carleton, 
glancing  at  the  new  instrument. 

"  Very  much  ;  I  think  she  has  made  an  excellent 
choice."  Mrs.  Carleton  then  entered  the  room, 
having  in  the  meantime  made  a  change  of  habit,  and 
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requested  Mr.  Dudley  to  play  again  that  her  husband 
might  hear  at  close  range. 

Without  hesitation  he  took  his  seat  before  the 
piano  again  and  played  with  easy  skill  several  short 
selections  from  an  evidently  extensive  repertoire  to 
test  the  instrument  thoroughly.  Langton  was  de- 
lighted. Though  weary  after  his  trying  walk  he 
quite  forgot  himself  in  his  surroundings.  He  sat 
upon  a  low,  comfortable  sofa  with  Mrs.  Carleton, 
pleased  with  the  signs  of  culture  present  to  both  eye 
and  ear. 

On  Mr.  Dudley's  rising  from  the  piano,  Mr.  Car- 
leton,  turning  to  Oliver,  asked  if  he  played,  and 
invited  him  to  try  the  instrument,  Mr.  Dudley  join- 
ing in  the  request. 

Langton  took  his  seat  as  the  rector  had  done,  and 
though  the  keys  were  stiff  as  he  expected,  he  glided 
off  in  some  gentle  waltz,  and  followed  with  a  portion 
of  a  German  opera  he  had  memorized  and  whose 
"  swing  "  he  fancied,  receiving  thanks  from  all. 

At  dinner,  Oliver's  imperfect  breakfast  and  fore- 
noon's exercise  made  the  mealy  new  potatoes,  the 
white  bread,  the  fresh  muffins  and  maple  syrup 
specially  attractive  to  him,  and  his  good  appetite 
pleased  Mr.  Carleton  and  delighted  his  wife. 

"  Where  is  Paulie  ?  "  inquired  the  farmer,  looking 
about  him. 

"  He  went  over  to  play  with  Gosse's  children  a 
while,"  answered  Maggie,  the  maid  of  all  work. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  general  talk,  Mrs.  Carleton 
informed  her  husband  that  "  Jessie  "  would  be  home 
that  week,  Mr.  Dudley  having  heard  from  her  the 
day  before. 

We've  been  expecting  her  ;  I  suppose  we'll  hear 
18 
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from  her  to-day/'  responded  Mr.  Carleton,  evidently 
pleased.  Then  turning  to  Langton  he  explained 
that  "  Jessie  "  was  his  daughter,  who  had  been  visit- 
ing some  college  friends  at  Whitby. 

Our  young  friend  was  interested.  Evidently  it 
was  Jessie  who  had  selected  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Dud- 
ley's relations  to  the  family  m.ust  be  very  close.  He 
wanted  the  school  now  more  than  ever,  and  he  felt 
hopeful  of  getting  it.  It  would  be  an  education  in 
itself  to  know  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Dudley,  whoso 
bright  talk  and  genial  manner  drew  the  young  student 
to  him  powerfully.  He  wanted  to  ask  the  cultured 
rector  so  many  questions !  Yet  he  must  not  be  preci- 
pitate. Was  he  married  ?  If  he  only  had  an  answer 
to  that  critical  question !  It  would  give  him  a  key  to 
all  that  sparkling  conversation,  for  there  surely  must 
be  a  reason  for  such  good  spirits.  The  rector  spoke 
incidentally,  yet  intimately,  of  music,  poetry,  fish- 
ing, mythology,  yet  with  not  a  trace  of  affectation. 
"  What  a  full  man !  "  Langton  said  to  himself,  and 
how  small  did  his  ov/n  attainments  seem !  Mr.  Dud- 
ley was  a  hearty  eater,  and  a  hearty  drinker  of  the 
choice  wine  Mrs.  Carleton  presently  brought  to  the 
table.  In  fact,  he  was  heartiness  itself,  adorned  by 
culture  and  courtesy.  Langton  felt  at  ease  in  his 
presence  and  charmed  by  his  personality,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  he  experienced  a  sense  of  separation 
when  Mr.  Carleton,  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  declared 
that  they  must  be  off  to  catch  Mr.  Butler  at  din- 
ner." 

"  I  earnestly  hope  you  may  get  the  school,  Mr. 
Langton.  Do  all  you  can  for  him,''  said  the  clergy- 
man as  he  bade  both  good-by  at  the  door. 

"  I  thank  you  very  much.    At  all  events,  I  hope 
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to  meet  you  again  soon/'  replied  Oliver,  earnestly, 
and  he  joined  Mr.  Carleton,  his  mind  filled  with 
speculations,  hopes,  and  fears. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Langton,  I  want  you  to  have  this 
school,  and  I  warn  you  that  Mr.  Butler  will  try  to 
screw  you  do^vn  to  nothing  in  salary.  How  much 
had  you  thought  of  asking  for  the  year  ? 

To  this  query  Oliver  was  compelled  to  say  that  he 
had  really  given  the  subject  of  salary  no  thought, 
salary  no  thought. 

How  would  two  hundred  dollars  do — forty 
pounds  ?  I  think  you  could  get  more  next  year  if 
you  succeed,  maybe  three  hundred  dollars.'' 

Oliver  readily  agreed,  and  they  soon  reached  But- 
ler's, where  they  were  admitted  by  Miss  Belle.  Soon 
Mr.  Butler  entered  and  was  made  acquainted  with 
Langton  and  his  mission,  his  cool  manner  sending 
a  chill  over  the  now  sanguine  applicant. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Butler,  consulting  a  silver  watch 
the  size  of  a  small  turnip,  "  what  will  you  teach  the 
year  for — just  state- the  least  you'll  hire  for." 

"  I  have  thought  little  or  nothing  about  that — 
whatever  is  fair  and  usual,"  answered  Oliver,  glanc- 
ing toward  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  You  have  had  little  or  no  experience,  you  see," 
observed  Mr.  Butler,  his  sharp,  cold  eyes  furnishing 
bim  the  basis  of  a  safe  presumption. 

No,  I've  never  taught,"  volunteered  Langton. 
That's  a  serious  disqualification.     I'm  afraid 
we'll  have  to  cut  you  down  for  that ;  how  will  thirty 
pounds  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  little  better  than  nothing,  Butler," 
protested  Mr.  Carleton.  "  Sixty  would  be  none  too 
much,  but  I'll  say  fifty." 
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"  Never !  exclaimed  Mr.  Butler.  "  That's  rob- 
bery/' and  he  turned  sidewise  on  his  chair  and  looked 
away. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Sinn  would  agree  to  fifty/'  urged 
Mr.  Carleton ;     perhaps  we  ought  to  see  him." 

Mr.  Solomon  Sinn  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
and  a  walk  there  and  back,  with  the  mercury  at 
ninety  in  the  shade,  would  not  be  a  mere  diversion, 
even  should  they  find  him  at  home. 

"  Sinn  would  never  agree  to  such  a  figger,"  pro- 
tested Mr.  Butler,  facing  about  somewhat. 

Langton  would  have  agreed  to  Butler's  figger  " 
had  he  consulted  his  own  feelings,  but  Mr.  Carleton's 
manner  seemed  to  enjoin  silence. 

You  can't  hire  a  man  to  pick  stones  a  year  and 
board  himself  for  thirty  pounds,"  urged  he. 

Is  that  any  of  your  business  ?  Let  the  master 
make  his  own  bargain.  Anyway,  a  man  pickin' 
stones  works  twice  as  many  hours  and  works  twice  as 
hard." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Butler ! — it's  different  work  alto- 
gether. The  one  is  handling  cold  rocks;  the  other 
works  on  living  minds,"  continued  Mr.  Carleton,  un- 
ruffled, his  distinction  evoking  Langton's  admiration. 

Besides,  I  don't  care  to  have  it  said  that  Lescor  pays 
any  teacher  such  a  salary." 

Langton's  heart  sank  when  Mr.  Butler  rose,  say- 
ing, "  Well,  I  must  go/'  and  sidled  toward  the  door. 

"  All  right,"  said  his  colleague.  "  I'll  have  to  see 
Sinn." 

Mr.  Butler  got  outside  as  if  reluctant  to  see  them 
go. 

"  Well/'  said  he,  turning  slov/ly,  "  I'll  split  the 
difference  and  say  forty  pounds." 
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Wii^ii  do  you  say^  Mr.  Langton  ? asked  the  otlier 
tnistee. 

Langton  acquiesced,  and  Mr.  Carleton  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  blank  contract  which  all  signed. 

^^What  of  Mr.  Sinn?  Must  I  see  him?''  in- 
quired Langton. 

"  Ohj  he  can  sign  that  any  time — two's  a  majority 
anyway/'  replied  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Carleton 
nodded  assent. 

Langton's  heart  beat  fast  as  he  and  the  friendly 
trustee  left  the  Butler  farm.  He  felt  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  world,  and  it  thrilled  him.  As  he 
walked  along  under  the  stress  of  new  emotions  he 
looked  out  upon  the  hills  and  fields  that  soon  were 
to  surround  him  for — how  long?  He  took  leave  of 
Mr.  Carleton  gratefully  and  set  out  for  Lindsay  with 
new  strength,  new  hope.  His  mind  was  fixed  upon 
the  events  of  the  day,  the  experiences  it  had  brought 
him,  the  new  acquaintances — friends  he  dared  to 
hope,  that  he  had  met,  the  new  work  on  which  he  was 
about  to  enter.  Persistent  beyond  all  other  thoughts 
and  impressions  was  that  of  Mr.  Dudley.  How  came 
such  a  man  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?  Who 
was  he,  this  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  this  true 
gentleman  of  the  world? 
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THE  RECTOK. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die,  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

In  the  reign  of  every  Tudor  but  Mary  the  Dud- 
leys stood  near  to  the  throne,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
in  the  last  one,  reaching  peculiar  eminence.  Settling 
down  with  the  advent  of  the  Stuarts  upon  their  vast 
estates  in  central  England,  the  name  disappears  from 
the  list  of  those  enjoying  royal  favor  at  any  time 
since.  Indeed,  we  soon  find  the  family  stoutly  main- 
taining the  rights  of  parliament  against  the  throne 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  After  two  centuries  and 
a  half  Sir  Edward  Dudley,  a  proud  old  widower  of 
conservative  mind,  is  the  leading  representative  of 
this  distinguished  name.  Sir  Edward's  wife,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  beautiful  woman,  a  daughter  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  had  given  up  her  life  at  the 
birth  of  her  third  child  and  only  daughter,  named  for 
her  mother,  Florence.  This  girl,  never  strong,  died 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  leaving  two  brothers,  Colonel 
Guilford  Dudley,  and  Robert,  the  younger  of  the  two, 
to  continue  the  family  line. 

Sir  Edward  Dudley  had  long  served  his  King  and 
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country  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  as  an  honored 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  his  special  care 
was  the  sacred  charge  of  rearing  his  three  children. 
And  when  cruel  death  took  away  his  dear  little 
Florence/'  he  bent  low  under  the  stroke,  but  his  elas- 
tic spirit  did  not  break.  He  would  live  for  the  boys 
now,  happy  as  he  saw  them  developing  and  winning 
their  spurs,  each  in  his  chosen  way. 

It  had  not  been  against  his  wish  that  the  daring 
and  high-spirited  Guilford,  had  sought  the  army  as 
his  sphere  of  activity.  The  glittering  columns,  the 
rhythmic  motions,  the  music  of  the  regimental  bands, 
of  England's  army,  are  not  the  least  winning  specta- 
cle presented  to  her  sturdy  sons,  and  to  be  an  officer, 
a  great  general,  v/as  Guilford's  ambition.  There 
was  the  Iron  Duke,  for  example,  full  of  years  and 
honors.  What  more  worthy  or  enviable  than  the  for- 
tune of  the  great-general  who,  having  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  humanity  in  war  and  peace,  reposes,  in  age, 
upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country  ?  In  all  England 
— 'the  world,  there  was  but  one  Iron  Duke,  and  there 
was  room  for  more. 

Robert's  mind,  however,  turned  not  so  decisively 
to  any  particular  profession.  He  intended  to  take 
Orders  on  graduating  at  Oxford;  that  had  been  his 
mother's  wish.  But  his  manner  was  so  deliberate, 
his  youth  so  aimless,  that  his  father,  anxious  for  the 
young  man  to  settle,  was  on  the  verge  of  despair  for 
years,  and  often  remarked  that  it  was  fortunate  that 
Guilford,  heir  to  the  manor,  was  possessed  of  more 
decision  than  the  calm  and  imperturbable  Robert. 
Among  the  tenantry,  however,  master  Guilford  could 
count  but  few  friends  as  compared  with  Robert's 
constituency,"  the  term  Guilford  applied  in  derision 
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to  the  children^  dogs,  and  women  who  for  years  had 
looked  glad  at  Robert's  coming.  And  Tomkins,  Sir 
Edward's  agent,  who  acted  as  a  buffer  against  the 
modest  demands  of  the  tenants,  deplored  the  choice 
Nature  had  made  in  selecting  Guilford  as  their  next 
master.  "  It's  trouble  enough  we'll  be  hevin'  wi' 
Mester  Guilford  Avhen  he  comes  to's  own,  I  reckon," 
he  would  say  whenever  he  became  tipsy  enough  to  be 
confidential.  "  He  ha'na  the  heart  o's  brother,  wi' 
all's  airs  an'  that.  Preachin'  ?  Robin's  cut  out  for 
that.  He  wouldna  be  i'  th'  army,  an'  Mester  Guil- 
ford couldna  preach  wi'out  a  oath  if  the  singin'  warna 
to's  mind." 

At  last  the  old  knight  saw  his  easy-going,  much- 
loved  Robert  betake  himself  to  the  famous  halls  of 
Oxford,  whither,  for  so  many  centuries,  much  of  the 
bra^vn  and  brain  of  England  have  repaired.  And 
Oxford, — what  a  charm  about  it  all !  What  an  ideal 
life  those  undergraduates  do  seem  to  live !  See 
their  oars  in  rhythmic  motion  flecking  calm  Isis 
while  the  sun  is  hanging  low  over  Bagley  woodj  the 
coats  of  scarlet,  the  college  colors  above  them,  the 
shimmering  bosom  of  the  classic  stream,  the  cool 
evening  breeze  sweeping  over  velvet  meadows, — ^what 
Saturnian  conditions !  Yet  over  it  all  there  steals  a 
peculiar  melancholy,  a  pensiveness,  an  expression  of 
sedate  reserve.  The  Oxford  man  seems  ever  a  soul- 
burdened  man,  calm,  and  deep,  and  wide,  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  culture  still  clinging  to  him,  though  half 
a  lifetime  have  passed  since  the  Gothic  beauty  of 
those  venerable  piles  and  the  traditions  of  a  thousand 
years  first  fell  like  sobering  shadows  on  his  soul. 

Life  at  Oxford  was  to  Robert  a  pleasing  recreation, 
an  education  in  itself.    His  contemplative  mind  ever 
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sought  for  the  spirit  of  each  study  pursued.  He' 
loved  the  past,  especially  England's  past,  and  lin- 
gered within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  university 
as  would  a  pilgrim  at  some  hoary  shrine.  The  very 
air  was  redolent  of  culture;  there  was  history  in 
every  stone,  memories  on  every  wall.  At  his  coming, 
the  storm  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  which  had  sepa- 
rated the  Newmans  as  far  as  Eome  and  Eationalism, 
and  stirred  the  roots  of  an  ancient  faith,  had  left  its 
echo  far  behind.  And  though  Eobert  had  no  taste 
for  polemics,  he  yet  examined  the  questions  at  issue 
and  summarized  for  himself  the  meager  results  of  the 
recent  holy  war.  As  between  the  roads  leading  to 
Ritualism  and  Reality,  he  concluded  that  the  latter 
promised  more  for  man.  It  pleased  him  to  maintain 
that  the  Bible  is  true— as  true  as  possible;  the  his- 
toric portion  as  true  as  any  other  history  of  its  time ; 
the  miraculous  and  apocalyptic  elements  pathetically 
true  to  our  nature ;  the  poetic,  on  Aristotle's  ground, 
truer  than  history.  Among  contending  partisans 
his  moderation  and  urbanity  made  him  friends,  while 
his  vast  stores  of  well-digested  knowledge  and  the 
modesty  of  his  bearing  gave  him  commanding  infli> 
ence  with  all. 

At  the  end  of  six  years  he  was  graduated,  having 
put  several  Firsts  to  his  credit,  though  he  had  not 
gone  in  for  distinction.  Local  charities  had  found  in 
him  a  liberal  friend,  while  many  a  poor  curate's  son, 
whose  ambition  outran  his  means,  had  been  delighted 
with  the  timely  present  of  a  text-book  or  an  invita- 
tion to  the  opera  from  the  same  generous  hand. 
They  had  been  broadening,  ripening  years,  which  had 
nourished  the  cosmopolitan  impulses  of  his  mind. 
Then  five  or  six  years  of  travel  and  foreign  resi- 
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dence  had  taught  him  every  corner  of  the  TJnited 
Kingdom  and  shown  him  the  Continent,  with  all  its 
schools  and  galleries  of  art,  its  sighing  millions,  its 
cathedrals  and  its  rags.  A  year  in  India,  a  like 
period  in  Australia,  and  he  returned  home,  a  mature 
and  cultured  gentleman,  willing  to  obey  his  Holy 
Orders  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel." 

Sir  Edward,  now  old  and  in  uncertain  health,  was 
impatient  for  his  son  to  settle  in  one  of  the  desirable 
places  open  to  such  a  man.  Promotion  was  ce^rtain, 
and  in  time  even  the  primacy  was  possible.  But, 
to  Robert,  Canterbury,  as  a  goal  of  ambition,  seemed 
builded  upon  sand.  He  was  mindful  of  his  Mas- 
ter's ambition;  that  it  was  not  Jerusalem,  not  the 
sanhedrim,  but  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 
How  little,  how  perishable,  seemed  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  compared  with  the  work  wrought  for 
the  race  by  this  obscure  but  devoted  young  Jew! 
Clerical  ambition !  He  would  have  none  of  its  soul- 
killing  atmosphere.  And  though  he  was  not  cast  in 
the  martyr's  mould  it  was  clear  to  him  that  his  lines 
must  be  laid  close  to  the  broad  and  beaten  paths  of 
humanity,  where  life  blends  with  life  and  heart  beats 
with  heart.  And  these  convictions  he  expressed  to 
his  father  one  morning  as  they  were  strolling  together 
in  the  park. 

"  I've  been  thinking  that  I'd  like  to  preach  in  one 
of  the  Canadas.  That  is  an  interesting  country  and 
they  seem  to  need  friends.  England  has  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  empire  there,  and  I  should  enjoy  an  active 
visit  to  the  colony  for  a  year  or  two." 

Sir  Edward  turned  off  the  gravel  walk  and  sat 
down  upon  a  rustic  seat  under  a  spreading  oak  and 
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Kobert  took  a  place  beside  him.  After  a  long  pause, 
during  which  the  old  knight  scraped  the  ground  vig- 
orously with  his  stick,  his  son  asked  him  what  his 
feelings  were  upon  the  matter. 

Suit  yourself,  Kobin ;  suit  yourself.  You  are 
turned  thirty  now,  and  soon  you  ought  to  be  think- 
ing of  a  wife;  but,  of  course,  you  are  young  yet. 
I've  often  thought  of  Upper  Canada  as  a  promising 
place  and  wished  they  would  get  on  better  over  there, 
— I  have  some  old  friends  in  that  part." 

Having  bidden  his  father  a  last  farewell,  Kobert 
was  soon  on  the  Atlantic,  pausing  in  Ireland  to  visit 
Guilford,  who  had  been  ordered  there  with  his  regi- 
ment. The  bishop  of  Quebec,  an  old  college  friend 
of  Sir  Edward's,  welcomed  the  young  scholar,  and 
went  off  in  a  reminiscent  turn  upon  Oxford  life  fifty 
years  before.  For  a  month  Robert  lingered  about 
the  ancient  capital,  charmed  with  situation,  scenery, 
and  historic  suggestions.  What  a  country!  Here 
was  the  huntsman's  paradise.  Mighty  forests,  filled 
w^ith  big  game,  lakes  teeming  with  fish,  rivers  and 
cascades  that  put  Switzerland  to  shame,  were  all 
here.  But  the  bishop  had  no  wealthy  churches  in 
his  diocese,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  and  none  of  any 
kind  without  a  rector. 

On  into  Canada  West  Robert  pushed  his  way, 
where  he  was  offered  by  Bishop  Wiseman  a  "  living  " 
at  an  interesting  little  village  in  the  Kawartha  lake 
district.  The  situation  was  delightful, — a  river  a 
mile  long,  between  two  beautiful  lakes;  in  the  river, 
picturesque  falls ;  and  opposite  the  falls,  the  village, 
at  the  base  of  a  frowning  hill  whose  summit  was 
crowned  with  a  little  English  church.     Of  course, 
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the  people  were  poor,  but  the  place !  There  was  com- 
pensation. 

Robert  Dudley  was  interested,  pleased.  He  came 
not  to  take,  but  to  give,  and  theirs  should  be  the 
riches  of  grace.  They  were  rude  and  unlettered ! 
He  would  lead  them  into  paths  of  wisdom.  Were 
the  people  sensuous,  worldly  ?  It  would  be  his  privi- 
lege to  show  them  the  beauty  of  the  intellectual  life. 
He  would  go  to  these  people  gladly, — he  loved  them 
already. 

In  a  few  days  we  see  him  on  the  deck  of  the 
Ogemah,  Captain  Wallis,  bound  from  Lindsay  to 
Fenelon  Falls.  The  Captain,  a  cultivated  English- 
man of  landed  interest  in  the  county,  is  an  entertain- 
ing host,  and  with  pride  introduces  Mr.  Dudley  to 
the  beauties  of  the  north  country  as  the  steamer 
proudly  churns  her  way  along.  The  river  is  entered, 
and  passing  up  its  narrow  channel  between  precipi- 
tous walls  of  rock,  the  dull  sound  of  the  cataract 
breaks  in  upon  the  sense  of  the  delighted  traveler 
and  soon  the  foaming  falls  with  its  overhanging 
bridge  bursts  into  view.  Approachinfr  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  falls,  the  boat  drops  into  an  inlet  worn  into 
the  bank,  where  is  the  rude  wharf,  reached  by  a  steep 
roadway  cut  out  of  the  rocky  bank.  Villagers  of 
all  ages  crowd  the  landing,  many  to  welcome  "  the 
new  rector  from  the  Old  Country.'' 

Thus  Robert  Dudley,  having  chosen  the  Church 
as  the  sphere  and  instrument  of  his  service,  found 
himself  ushered  into  a  back-country  Canadian  village, 
the  prophet  and  priest  of  a  busy  and  unpoetic  people. 
He  did  not  expect  to  remain  there  long,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  few  old  members  of  the  cou- 
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gregation  still  living  that  he  dwelt  among  them  as 
long  as  he  did. 

Nothing  was  known  of  him  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  young  Englishman,  and  a  lucky  one  some 
thought  him.  Evidently  he  was  not  well  off,  as  his 
clothes,  while  of  good  quality,  were  much  plainer 
than  those  of  his  predecessor,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
stantly compared.  But  it  was  promptly  noted  that 
at  the  end  of  his  plain  black  watchguard  there  was  a 
massive  gold  watch,  while  those  of  the  other  min- 
isters were  only  silver.  Indeed,  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  village  thus  distinguished,  since  Captain 
Wallis  had  moved  to  Lindsay,  and  soon  his  timepiece 
was  talked  about  in  the  neighboring  townships,  and 
with  remarkable  certainty.  In  fact,  Mr.  Dudley's 
gold  watch  was  to  many  at  first  the  sole  slender  thread 
supporting  the  presumption  of  his  culture,  and,  but 
for  it  the  possibility  is  that  his  pastorate  would  have 
been  cut  short  by  the  lay  sense  of  his  social  inferior- 
ity and  incompetence.  For  his  sermons  were  a  dis- 
appointment. His  "  delivery  "  was  not  up  to  the 
local  standard ;  it  lacked  fire.  So  did  his  doctrines. 
It  was  hardly  fair  to  the  members  to  have  that  un- 
churchly  crowd  in  the  back  seats  talked  to  so  pleas- 
antly,— only  one  picture  of  Hell  in  two  months  and 
that  said  nothing  of  brimstone!  His  diction  was 
against  him,  too;  only  common  words  that  anybody 
could  use.  He  just  looked  into  the  people's  faces 
and  talked  to  them — ^never  hit  the  pulpit  with  his 
fist  or  anything.  Even  his  themes  were  common- 
place,—^^ Work,''  "  Troubles,"  "  Talk,"  etc.,  and  the 
Gazette  printed  his  sermons ! 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
new  rector  wa^  a  fine  singer.    Hi^  voice  was  rich 
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and,  as  he  sang  some  part  higher  than  the  others,  he 
attracted  much  attention.  On  one  occasion  he  found 
himself  singing  a  solo,  the  congregation  having 
stopped  to  listen  to  him. 

One  morning  a  gang  of  men  appeared  at  the  church 
and  proceeded  to  make  some  much-needed  repairs. 
It  was  borne  to  the  ears  of  the  wardens,  who  soon 
arrived  and  demanded  an  explanation.  By  whose 
authority  was  this  work  begun  ?  Mr.  Dudley !  The 
oflicials  stared  at  each  other,  and  then,  alarmed  at  the 
violence  done  to  their  prerogatives,  they  set  off  to 
see  the  rector.  'No  man  was  going  to  trespass  upon 
their  rights — they  would  shoAV  Mr.  Dudley  his  place, 
even  if  he  did  carry  a  gold  watch. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  in  the  flower-garden  on  their  ar- 
rival. Suspecting  at  once  the  occasion  of  their  visit, 
he  greeted  them  cordially,  but  could  not  dispel  their 
ominous  reserve.  They  stood  about  for  some  time, 
glancing  at  each  other,  as  if  fearing  to  let  loose.  Then 
the  rector  remarked  casually  that  he  was  having  some 
repairs  made  to  the  church. 

Yes,  we  see  some  men  working  up  there,"  re- 
joined both  in  a  breath,  much  relieved. 

I'll  make  the  church  a  present  of  that  work,'' 
added  he,  observing  his  visitors. 

The  men  glanced  at  each  other,  something  like  a 
smile  creeping  over  their  faces.  Their  tongues 
thawed  out;  they  thought  the  repairs  were  needed. 
What  beautiful  flowers  !  And  such  a  garden !  They 
were  off,  with  their  heads  together,  after  merrily  en- 
joining Mr.  Dudley  not  to    work  too  hard." 

The  matter  was  common  property  in  a  few  days, 
the  other  ministers  being  told  about  it  daily.  Mr. 
Pudley's  stock  suddenly  rose,    A  series  of  incicienta 
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sent  it  up  with  a  bound.  He  employed  men  to  cut 
a  carriage-way  skirting  the  hill,  that  the  ascent  might 
be  more  easily  made,  the  contractor  telling  over  the 
village  that  he  had  been  paid  five  dollars  more 
than  he  was  promised.  Then  a  perfectly  reliable 
member,  entering  Steinberg's  store  one  day,  heard 
Mr.  Dudley  conversing  with  the  owner  in  German. 
Another  heard  him  speaking  French  to  a  mill-hand ! 
These  incidents  produced  sornething  like  a  sensation, 
and  different  villagers  soon  came  forward  to  say  that 
they  had  heard  the  clergyman  speaking  other  tongues, 
living  and  dead.  The  young  men  liked  Mr.  Dudley, 
though  the  merit  of  this  was  uncertain.  His  sermons 
acquired  new  interest,  and  as  winter  came  on,  a 
series  of  penny-readings  for  the  public  gave  a 
sweeter  note  to  village  talk.  Some  young  men  who 
threatened  trouble  at  these  meetings  were  promptly 
overcome.  Going  to  the  leader,  Mr.  Dudley  greeted 
him  familiarly.  '/  See  here,  Steve,  we  want  some 
young  man  to  keep  order  in  the  back  of  the  hall  and 
we'll  pay  you  a  dollar  a  night  to  do  it." 

I'm  with  you  on  them  terms,  preacher,"  was  the 
gentle  reply. 

Tou  may  want  to  buy  some  clothes  or  something, 
so  I'll  pay  you  some  in  advance — how  much  would 
you  like  ?  " 

^'  I'd  like  av/ful  well  to  get  a  new  coat,  preacher, 

if  ya  thought  " 

Certainly ;  let  us  step  into  Dewart's  now,"  and 
they  walked  off  together,  Steve  vowing  allegiance  in 
his  heart  to  Mr.  Dudley  and  his  work,  his  tall  form 
soon  becoming  a  menace  to  disorder  anywhere. 

Lecture-courses,  concerts,  lay  sermons,  etc.,  opened 
to  th^  rector  the  hearts  of  all,  his  human  quality  pre- 
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senting  to  the  people  a  new  ideal  of  the  ministry  and 
waking  them  to  a  warmer  appreciation  of  the  Church. 
Without  cant  or  affectation,  he  became  known  as  a 
calm,  wholesome  force  in  the  community,  a  man 
whose  words  on  any  subject  were  profitable  to  hear, 
whose  life  was  strength  to  the  old  and  inspiration  to 
the  young. 

A  year  rolled  by  almost  before  Mr.  Dudley  was 
aware  of  it.  Skating  in  the  winter,  deer-hunting  in 
the  neighboring  forests,  and  a  pleasant  summer  on 
the  lakes  wedded  him  to  the  place.  Long  before  this 
it  became  apparent  that  he  was  in  regular  receipt  of 
money  from  England.  His  salary,  always  accepted, 
was  spent  upon  the  church  or  among  the  village  poor, 
yet  everything  he  had,  from  a  paddle  to  a  prayer- 
book,  was  of  the  best.  He  seldom  spoke  of  his  family 
unless  directly  asked,  which  often  occurred.  In  the 
presence  of  young  ladies  he  was  as  one  happily  mar- 
ried, and  the  conviction  soon  arose  that  he  was  be- 
trothed in  England. 

The  rectory  stood  in  the  Grove,  a  delightful  oak 
wood  where  the  waters  of  Cameron  Lake  enter  the 
river,  soon  to  plunge  over  the  falls.  It  was  a  spa- 
cious old  building,  erected  in  early  days  by  some  Eng- 
lish speculator,  and  its  appointments  were  adapted 
to  the  tastes  of  cultured  minds.  In  fair  weather  the 
rector  was  often  seen  with  dog  and  gun,  or  in  his 
pretty  boat,  or  driving  to  distant  points  in  the  parish. 
In  raw  or  rainy  weather  his  finely  shaped  head  and 
compact  form  were  visible  through  the  large  oriel 
window  of  the  library,  overlooking  the  lake,  though 
he  sometimes  v/ent  out  with  rain-coat  and  umbrella 
along  the  shore,  pausing  to  listen  to  the  mournful 
voices  of  the  raindrops  as  they  buried  themselves  in 
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the  waves.  How  familiar,  too,  was  that  figure  stroll- 
ing on  the  river  bank  or  standing  on  the  bridge  watch- 
ing the  foaming  waters  tumbling  in  unceasing  thun- 
der below! 

Among  those  who  first  became  attached  to  Mr. 
Dudley,  won  by  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  attract  kindred  spirits,  was  Ephraim  Carle- 
ton.  Himself  the  son  of  an  old  Loyalist,  he  was  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  loving 
its  beautiful  liturgy  and  reverencing  its  sacred  forms. 
But  when  a  cruel  black  shadow  crossed  his  peaceful 
life  and  his  proud  spirit  would  have  mourned  a 
daughter  dead  rather  than  living,  then  it  was  that 
the  greatness  of  this  Episcopalian  minister  won  the 
father's  undying  gratitude.  Jack  Windom,  the 
handsome  betrayer  of  poor  Nannie  Carleton,  would 
have  been  shot  down  like  a  dog  and  Ephraim  Carleton 
have  met  a  felon's  doom  but  for  the  decisive  manli- 
ness of  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's. 

When  the  dread  reality  of  the  family's  shame  in- 
sinuated itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  stricken  parents, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  demon  had  possessed  the  father's 
brain.  Mr.  Dudley  had  been  suddenly  called  down 
street  one  morning  by  a  man  who  said  that  Mr.  Carle- 
ton had  been  going  about  the  village  with  a  rifle  look- 
ing for  Windom,  and  that  much  excitem3nt  prevailed. 
Hastening  to  the  scene,  the  rector  found  the  excited 
populace  watching  the  half-demented  man  rushing 
from  tavern  to  tavern  hunting  for  the  destroyer  of 
his  home.  That  coarseness  which  feels  another's 
wrongs  but  dimly,  which  sees  tragedy  in  nothing, 
was  out  in  force,  grinning  at  the  homicidal  search 
which  it  had  rendered  vain. 

I'll  have  his  life — ^where  is  he  ?  "  shouted  the 
19 
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stalwart  farmer,  peering  into  the  crowd.  As  lie 
looked  he  would  raise  his  rifle,  and  the  crowd  would 
fall  back  in  alarm,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
arm him. 

Here  he  is,  here  he  is,"  was  heard  in  the  breath- 
less crowd  as  Mr.  Dudley  appeared,  walking  rapidly. 
There  was  a  look  of  pain  on  his  calm  face,  but  he  did 
not  pause.  Mr.  Carleton !  "  he  exclaimed,  advanc- 
ing to  the  furious  man  with  hand  extended. 

"  I'll  kill  him ;  I'll  kill  him,"  cried  the  smitten 
father,  as  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  to  the 
quiet  of  the  rectory. 

"  My  dear  brother,  your  trouble  is  a  heavy  one,  but 
you  cannot  be  disgraced  by  it  yourself.  You  cannot 
bear  the  burden,  and  you  will  not." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Carleton. 

The  poor  girl  must  bear  it  all,  and  we  be  disgraced 
before  the  world." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  Poor  iSTannie  must  bear  much  from 
the  world,  but  little,  perhaps,  in  God's  sight. — Were 
they  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  I  think  so — I  don't  know,  though.  She  thought 
a  great  deal  of  him." 

Faithlessness !  The  worthlessness  of  Windom's 
character — to  that  is  this  black  crime  traceable.  A: 
sacred  understanding,  a  promise,  and  Nannie's  girl- 
ish trust ;  base  abandonment  on  his  part — there's  the 
story !  Her  judgment  was  immature,  but  the  wretch, 
who,  perhaps,  laughs  at  her  calamity,  will  never  see 
another  happy  day!  The  mills  of  God — they  will 
grind  him.  We  all  have  our  failings, — ^we  are 
human,  as  well  as  divine.  We  must  not  assume  that 
v;e  are  in  an  infallible  world.  Wherever  there  is  hu- 
manity there  is  frailty.    Let  Nannie  become  the  sor- 
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rowing  mother  of  a  new  and  godlike  intelligence  and 
the  whole  world  may  be  blessed.  What  a  possibility 
have  all  snch  mothers  who^  thus  die  to  the  world ! 
Were  she  my  daughter  I  should  take  her  to  my  arms, 
remember  her  as  the  little  toddling  that  once  clung 
to  my  knees  and  love  her  the  more, — she  is  the  same 
child  grown  up.  Oh,  how  she  needs  you  now !  For 
your  mother's  sake,  for  I^annie's  own  sake,  be  strong 
to  forgive." 

Sympathy  stood  in  the  rector's  every  feature  as  he 
spoke  on ;  words  that  trembled  with  feeling  possessed 
the  soul  of  the  shaken  form  beside  him.  Then  he 
took  the  broken-spirited  father  for  a  walk  on  the 
shore,  where  a  high  wind  was  sweeping  great  walls  of 
water  upon  the  land,  whose  firm  resistance  crumbled 
them  at  their  feet.  What  a  grand  sight !  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Carleton,  pausing  to  admire.  They 
walked  on  leisurely,  stopping  often  to  watch  the 
white-caps  and  the  long  lines  of  curving  foam,  while 
their  wounded  spirits  were  soothed  by  the  soft  sounds 
of  the  rushing  waters. 

"  You  have  seen  grander  sights  than  this  ? ''  ob- 
served Mr.  Carleton. 

And  the  rector  described  what  he  called  "  the  wild- 
est, grandest  spectacle  I  have  ever  beheld," — the  sea 
breaking  its  fury  against  the  island  of  Alderney.  He 
talked  interestingly  upon  a  variety  of  experiences  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  winning  his  companion 
into  a  new  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  and,  after 
dinner,  accompanied  him  home. 

Mrs.  Carleton,  who  had  known  nothing  of  her  hus- 
band's mad  purpose,  was  frightened  until  he  ex- 
plained how  it  had  been  frustrated.  "  I  feel  dif- 
ferent about  it  now,  Catherine, — I  forgot  myself  this 
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morning.  Won't  you  talk  with  Nannie,  Mr.  Dud- 
ley, please  ? '' 

"  I  want  to  see  the  poor  girl/'  replied  the  rector. 
In  a  few  minutes  Nannie  entered  the  room,  from 
which  her  parents  had  gone,  and  Mr.  Dudley  rose 
and  advanced  to  meet  her.  She  was  a  beautiful  bru- 
nette, under  twenty,  now  pale  and  worn  with  grief. 
One  glance  she  gave  to  the  sole  occupant  of  the  room, 
and  her  eyes  fell  to  the  floor.  Taking  her  hand,  he 
put  his  arm  about  her  affectionately  and  kissed  her 
forehead.  Nannie,  my  poor,  dear  girl,  I  know  it 
all,  I  know  it  all ;  but  keep  a  brave  heart  and  you  will 
rise  again." 

Oh,  Mr.  Dudley,  my  poor  father  and  mother !  " 
she  exclaimed,  and  burst  into  tears.  He  led  her  to  a 
chair,  and  seating  himself  beside  her,  made  little  ef- 
fort to  check  her  grief  for  a  time. 

You  can  help  them  now,"  he  continued,  only 
by  bearing  this  trial  bravely  and  wisely;  you  must 
be  strong  for  their  sake.    Were  you  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Of  course, — certainly.  That  was  the  under- 
standing for  a  year  before — "  and,  pausing,  she  drew 
from  her  heaving  bosom  a  letter,  tear-stained  and 
crumpled,  which  she  straightened  out  and  handed  to 
him. 

Mr.  Dudley's  face  showed  signs  of  relief  as  he  de- 
ciphered the  scrawl.  "  Has  your  father  seen  this, 
and  your  mother  ?  "  he  asked. 

No,  sir ;  but  they  understood  that  I  was  en- 
gaged." 

"  Understood !  "     Mr.  Dudley  looked  troubled. 
You  did  not  refer  him  to  your  father  when  he 
asked  you  to  marry  him  ?  " 
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No,  sir.  Girls  don't  do  that  here — very  often. 
Father  never  liked  him.'' 

"  What  a  way !  "  he  exclaimed,  shaking  his  head. 
"  There  has  been  neglect  here — I  find  it  everywhere," 
and  he  looked  impatient.  Soon  he  asked  her  to  send 
in  her  parents,  and  feeling  a  relief  she  could  not  ex- 
press, she  left  the  room. 

After  showing  them  Nannie's  letter  and  comment- 
ing upon  it  favorably  to  her,  the  rector  said :  "  It 
may  be  hard  to  hear,  but  for  poor  Nannie's  sake  I 
must  say  that  you  have  neglected  her  in  this  whole 
affair.  This  matter  of  mating  is  the  chief  event  in  a 
young  Avoman's  life  and,  often,  firmness  must  be  exer- 
cised by  parents, — seeming  cruelty  is  often  kindness 
here.  Too  often  libertinism  exists  by  parental  neg- 
lect. Be  calm  and  strong  in  this  sore  trial ;  go  about 
your  work  as  usual — it  will  help  you  to  bear  it." 

"  We  have  neglected  Nannie, — I  see  it  now !  "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Carleton  tremulously,  and  his  wife  wept 
in  silence. 

"  Atone  for  it  in  your  love  for  her  now." 

Mr.  Carleton  nodded  his  head  to  this  injunction, 
but  his  wife  made  no  response. 

The  rector  drove  back  to  the  village  slowly.  He 
had  been  thinking  of  returning  to  England  soon,  but 
at  that  thought  he  shook  his  head  now.  I  am 
needed  there !  Poor  Jessie !  Where  was  she  to- 
day ?  And  Ned  ?  They  all  need  help — I  must 
stay !  " 

Thirteen  months  to  a  day  afterwards  there  is  seen 
slowly  winding  along  the  sinuous  road,  climbing  and 
disappearing  behind  the  hills,  a  funeral  procession, 
the  longest  and  saddest  ever  seen  in  the  north  coun- 
try. Nannie  Carleton,  young  and  beautiful,  mother 
of  bright,  laughing  little  Paul,  now  almost  walking. 
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had  suffered  her  last  pang.  Secluding  herself  from 
the  burning,  reproachful  eyes  of  the  world,  she  had 
courted  death  for  one  awful  year.  Cold,  hunger,  ob- 
livion— anything  to  save  the  eye  and  ear  of  those  she 
loved,  she  bore  in  silence.  jSTone  knew  the  hour  of 
her  deliverance  from  solitude.  Unattended,  alone, 
one  cold  November  night,  she  shared  her  burden  with 
the  world.  Now  she  has  given  all.  But  one  person 
in  all  the  world  has  been  positively,  aggressively,  her 
friend.  llis  presence,  his  words,  his  aid  in  name- 
less ways,  had  brought  soothing  and  surcease  from 
pain.  She  grew  thinner,  her  cough  more  distress- 
ing, but  she  kept  apart  lest  she  disturb  others'  com- 
fort. Ned  had  left  for  the  American  war  with  other 
young  men,  and  his  mother  blamed  Nannie  for  it. 
Mr.  Carleton  had  roused  himself  for  her  when  it  was 
too  late. 

From  the  clouds  the  solemn  music  of  tolling  bell 
breaks  upon  the  roofs  below.  Shutters  go  up  along 
the  main  street,  now  lined  with  silent  people.  In 
the  bar-room  of  the  Clifton  House,  back  where  he 
cannot  see  the  shadow  of  his  faithless  soul,  is  one 
whose  loud  ribaldry  can  never  drown  the  tolling  proc- 
lamation of  his  guilt.  Every  stroke  pierces  his 
heart ;  it  is  given  wings  by  a  score  of  maudlin,  scor- 
pion tongues.  Sleeping  or  waking  it  rings  in  his 
ears  while  there  is  breath  in  his  body. 

The  service  past,  the  gowned  figure  of  him  who 
stands  between  the  living  and  the  dead  leads  the  way 
to  the  open  grave.  The  churchyard  is  black  with 
the  bowed  throng.  There,  looking  down  upon  the 
frail  habitations  of  mortal  men,  above  the  eternal 
roar  of  the  cataract  and  the  murmur  of  the  waves 
dying  on  the  neighboring  shore,  they  linger  upon  the 
words^    I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life/' 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER  ABllOAD. 

Sownynge  in  moral  vertu  was  speche, 
And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne  and  gladly  teche. 

Canterbury  Tales, 

The  closing  days  of  his  vacation  Oliver  Langton 
spent  in  preparing  for  his  work  at  Lescor.  The 
thought  that  he  was  now  a  public  teacher  waked  in 
him  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  a  satisfaction  akin  to  that 
which  ordination  would  have  given  him  attended 
this  first  step  in  a  life  vowed  to  his  fellow  men.  But 
had  he  been  unduly  proud  of  his  new  dignity^  the 
Lescor  correspondent  of  the  Post  must  have  reduced 
his  mental  state  to  admirable  humility. 

Happening  to  call  at  Grays'  one  evening,  he  was 
promptly  asked  by  Martha  if  he  had  read  what  was 
said  of  him  in  the  Post.  As  he  had  not  seen  it,  the 
paper  was  handed  to  him,  and  a  cloud  at  once  settled 
upon  his  face.  The  rustic  correspondent  had  struck 
off  the  intelligence  that  "  Our  board  of  education 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  brilliant  and  distinguished  educator  recently  of 
Lindsay  high  school.  This  gifted  instructor  is  no 
other  than  Mr.  Oliver  Langton,  who  has  Latin, 
Greek,  etc.,  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Our  miniature 
university  under  his  fostering  care  and  transcendent 
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accomplishments  will  doubtless  soon  give  tlie  go-by 
to  the  other  institutions  of  learning  in  this  Arcadian 
vale.'' 

George  roared  as  Oliver's  face  changed  its  expres- 
sion repeatedly. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  drivel !  "  exclaimed 
Langton,  as  he  glanced  at  the  words  "  From  our  own 
correspondent."  He  looked  at  the  date  of  the  paper 
as  if  suspecting  some  trick;  but  there  was  no  trick 
about  it,  merely  a  touch  of  bucolic  journalism. 

Presently  the  young  teacher-elect  was  off  to  Les- 
cor,  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  Grays  went  with  him. 
He  made  an  effort  to  take  a  gracious  leave  of  his 
parents  and  Amelia,  but  it  was  a  distressing  failure 
on  his  part. 

George  Gray  drove  him  to  his  new  home  the 
day  before  school  was  to  open,  when  he  found 
that  the  selection  of  a  boarding-place  was  simplified 
by  conditions,  all  homes  being  much  alike  and  large 
families  the  rule.  He  found  accommodations  with 
a  family  named  Tully,  the  man  of  the  house  being 
referred  to  as  "  he  "  or  "  him  "  by  his  wife,  and  as 

the  old  chap,"  or  more  affectionately,  "  the  old 
man,"  by  his  unconventional  children. 

The  new  "  master,"  as  Oliver  for  the  first  time 
heard  himself  called,  was  regarded  with  much  awe 
by  the  TuUys,  and  especially  by  the  children.  Of 
these,  the  boys  slept  in  the  barn  during  the  summer 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  an  arrangement  affording  many 
liberties  and  relieving  the  parents  of  the  inconven- 
ience of  their  presence  much  of  the  time.  Langton's 
room  was  upstairs,  and  was  small  and  bare,  the  large 
feather  bed  offering  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
the  rigors  of  winter^  day  or  night. 
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The  first  thing  he  learned  about  the  family  was 
that  Mrs.  Tnlly  had  a  brother  who  was  a  minister, 
"  a  Presbyterian  minister,  too/'  added  that  care- 
worn little  woman,  j^roudly,  as  she  mentioned  the 
fact  to  her  boarder,  though  without  intimating  more 
particularly  what  ideal  of  ministerial  excellence  had 
inspired  the  supplementary  "  too."  Mr.  Mclntyre 
would  preach  in  the  school-house  soon,  and  the  new 
master  would  have  a  chance  to  hear  him  then, 
"  though,"  continued  Mrs.  TuUy,  "  it  would  pay  you 
to  walk  to  the  Falls  to  hear  him  before  then."  Lang-, 
ton  looked  forward  with  interest  to  hearing  Mr.  Mc- 
lntyre preach,  but  the  first  sermon  he  should  hear  in 
the  village  would  be  from  Mr.  Dudley's  pulpit;  he 
had  resolved  upon  that. 

The  young  teacher  felt  quite  alone  that  afternoon 
and  evening  as  he  strolled  forth  in  his  new  world, 
meeting  only  strange  faces,  seeing  strange  scenes, 
amid  a  stillness  almost  oppressive.  Bare  fields  and 
dumb  hills  felt  the  pressure  of  his  feet  in  silence; 
broAvn-skinned  harvesters  stared  blankly  at  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  an  intruder,  while  dogs,  of  which  there 
was  a  supply  at  every  house,  warned  him  to  keep  at 
a  proper  distance.  A  sense  of  solitude  weighed  upon 
him  as  never  before,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  no  home 
that  really  welcomed  him,  few  friends,  a  clouded  past, 
an  uncertain  future.  He  who  once  had  seldom 
looked  within  his  own  mind  and  heart,  found  the 
calm  of  hill  and  valley,  the  sedate,  impassive  forests, 
and  the  all-containing  sky,  strangely  elevating  to  his 
emotions,  yet  repressing  thought.  As  he  sauntered 
to  the  school-house  the  sheep  on  the  roadside  turned 
their  big  gray  eyes  upon  him  coldly.  The  men  in 
the  fields  seemed  happy  in  their  work,  and  laughed 
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or  whistled  merrily  ;  all  the  world  seemed  forgetful  of 
itself,  all  but  the  lonely  young  teacher. 

Next  morning,  the  morning  no  teacher  ever  for- 
gets, the  new  master  of  Lescor  school  was  in  his 
place  an  hour  before  he  was  due.  lie  had  aired  out 
the  room  the  day  before,  but  he  found  much  to  engage 
his  energy  within  and  without.  On  the  front  wall 
were  a  map  of  the  world  and  a  blackboard,  the  latter 
formed  of  three  boards  two  yards  long,  originally 
placed  edge  to  edge,  but  now  so  shrunken  as  to  form 
three  blackboards.  This  structure  w^as  resolved  into 
its  parts  by  a  few  blows  of  a  hammer,  the  recon- 
structed board  exciting  much  interest  among  the 
older  pupils  who  entered  later.  After  winding  up 
the  clock  and  arranging  a  few  books  he  had  brought, 
the  young  teacher  sat  down  to  await  signs  of  life. 
The  clock  ticked  away  cheerily  after  its  long  vaca- 
tion, its  familiar  sound  lending  a  homely  air  to  his 
strange  surroundings.  He  was  in  a  reverie  upon  his 
new  world,  when  the  faintest  of  sounds  diverted  his 
attention,  and  two  little  barefoot  girls  stole  in 
through  the  open  door  as  if  they  had  been  sunbeams. 
Without  more  than  a  mere  glance  towards  the  teach- 
er's desk,  they  took  seats  in  the  farthest  corner.  Then 
more  entered,  and  still  more ;  w^hile  through  the  boys' 
door  soon  appeared  a  whole  group  of  lads,  looking  too 
shy  to  enter  individually.  The  latter  were  both  bare- 
foot and  coatless,  the  homespun  trousers  of  most  of 
them  being,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  supported 
by  a  single  frail  suspender. 

By  nine  o'clock  nearly  forty  children  were  seated 
before  him.  "  Here  is  my  school,"  said  Langton  to 
himself,  as  he  looked  with  interest  upon  the  strange 
little  faces  ranged  irregularly  in  the  four  rows  of 
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double  seats  before  him.  Some  of  them  were  chubby- 
faced  and  strong-looking,  but  for  country  children 
he  thought  many  pale  and  thin. 

What  can  I  do  for  these  dear  little  men  and 
women/'  he  asked  himself.  He  was  about  to  rise 
and  greet  them  with  a  few  words  and  begin  the  work 
before  him,  when  a  footstep  diverted  his  attention 
to  the  girls'  door.  There  he  saw  entering  a  slender 
young  lady  who  held  by  the  hand  a  little  boy  not  a 
day  beyond  school  age.  Both  were  neatly  dressed, 
the  child  in  gray  coat  and  knickerbockers,  his  shoes 
exciting  the  teacher's  notice.  But  it  was  the  young 
lady  who  naturally  compelled  the  master's  attention. 
She  was  above  the  average  height  of  her  sex,  her  black 
hair  arranged  in  a  chignon,  or  waterfall,  the  first 
Langton  had  seen,  giving  her  fresh  face  a  suggestion 
of  sharpness,  an  expression  wholly  relieved,  however, 
by  a  pair  of  soft  brown  eyes.  Her  clear  complexion 
and  red  lips  bespoke  good  health,  a  condition  indi- 
cated also  by  a  light,  elastic  step.  Her  mouth  seemed 
to  the  young  schoolmaster  to  be  not  a  mere  incision 
made  by  the  hurried  hand  of  Nature,  but  something 
fashioned  by  a  sculptor's  art,  disclosing  when  she 
smiled  a  set  of  teeth  strong  and  white.  To  the  best 
of  Langton's  memory,  which  was  somewhat  affected 
by  conditions,  she 'wore  a  dark,  well-fitting  dress  and 
a  thin  woolen  jacket  of  the  same  color,  streaked  with 
brown,  and  bearing  large  metal  buttons.  She  had 
come  so  unexpectedly,  her  personal  appearance,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  child,  was  so  wholly  foreign  to 
the  place,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Langton,  lost  in  con- 
templation of  his  work,  should  be  confused  and  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  her  identity. 

Advancing  toward  her^  he  bow^ed^  smiled  faintly^ 
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blushed,  then,  in  answer  to  her  gracious  question, 
"  You  are  Mr.  Langton  ?  "  stammered  forth  a  breath- 
less affirmative. 

I  am  Miss  Carleton,"  she  returned,  with  a  bow 
which,  though  slight,  involved  much  of  her  graceful 
person  and  tended  to  keep  the  young  teacher's  heart 
fluttering.        You  have  met  papa  and  mamma.'' 

Oh,  you  are  Miss  Carleton !  "  he  exclaimed  in  his 
surprise,  recalling  vividly  the  Jessie "  of  two 
weeks  before.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,"  he 
added,  consciously  coloring  under  the  scrutiny  of 
forty  pairs  of  observant  eyes. 

She  inclined  her  head  and  said  something  which 
he,  in  his  later  reconstructions  of  the  conversation, 
thought  was  appreciation. 

"  I  heard  you  referred  to  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Dudley  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  your  kind 
father,  and  you  see  I  have  not  forgotten  your  exist- 
ence. Miss  Carleton,"  observed  Langton,  looking 
vainly  for  an  effect  of  his  reference  to  the  rector. 

"  Papa  has  spoken  of  you  frequently,  and  mamma 
too,  since  I  came  home.  Both  think  you  resemble 
my  brother  very  much." 

"  Does  he  look  like  vou  ?  " 

"  A  little." 

^'  Very  much  of  little — I  am  happy !  " 

"  Mr.  Langton !  Then  poverty  must  be  a  vow  of 
yours." 

Gratitude,  rather.' 

"  Now,  Mr.  Langton,  I  have  brought  ,our  little 
Paul  to  school,  though  he  is  not  quite  of  school  age — 
he  will  be  in  a  month  or  two.  As  he  has  made  a 
beginning  we  thought  it  best  he  should  enter  nowj 
what  do  you  think  ?  " 
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"  N"ow,  by  all  means — does  he  know  his  letters  ? 
he  asked,  his  eye  lingering  upon  her  departing 
blushes. 

"  Letters !  exclaimed  Paul,  responding  to  the 
look  of  inquiry  now  turned  upon  him,  "  I  knowed 
'em  long  ago." 

Oliver  expressed  surprise  and  pleasure,  which 
brouglit  a  satisfied  expression  to  his  caller's  fair  face. 
"  I  am  sure  he  will  prove  an  apt  scholar.  Did  you 
say  he  is  your  brother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  or,  rather,  he  is  my  sister's  little  boy,"  re- 
plied Miss  Carleton,  in  a  lower  tone,  which,  however, 
the  teacher  failed  to  notice. 

Paul  was  placed  on  a  front  seat,  with  his  first 
reader,  slate  and  pencil,  and  the  young  lady  took  her 
leave,  clinging  to  the  teacher's  mind  like  a  dissolving 
view. 

"  What  an  odd  way  of  arranging  her  hair !  "  he 
murmured  as  he  turned  away.  "  I  believe  I  like  it — 
it  gives  her  face  such  a  chic  expression.  How  charm- 
ing! By  the  way,  she  did  not  tell  me  Paul's  name; 
what  a  bright  little  fellow  he  is !  "  Then  the  young 
schoolmaster,  tapping  the  desk  with  his  knuckle, 
said,  Let  us  all  bow  our  heads  in  prayer,"  and  he 
read  the  form  printed  in  the  register.  Then  he  told 
the  gazing  children  that  he  was  glad  to  be  with  them, 
that  he  wished  to  help  them  to  learn,  and  hoped  they 
would  all  be  happy  together.  Did  they  sing  ?  Never 
heard  of  singing  in  a  public  school !  To  their  aston- 
ishment he  proposed  that  they  should  sing  with  him, 
and  he  led  off  in  "  Happy  Boys,"  listening  in  vain 
for  a  co-operating  note.  He  repeated  the  first  stanza 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  timid  sound  from  different 
parts  of  the  room.    Again  he  led  them,  and  with 
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better  results,  his  friend  Sanford,  with  head  awry 
and  frowning  fiercely,  surpassing  his  fellows  in  loyal 
vociferation.  A  word  of  praise  made  Sanford  blush 
to  the  shoulders  and  crawl  under  his  desk,  while  the 
others  enjoyed  his  performance  heartily.  Encour- 
aged at  their  expression  of  themselves,  Langton  felt 
then  that  he  could  do  something  for  them,  and  ho 
began  his  work  after  a  prearranged  plan. 

Time  passed  rapidly  w^ith  the  enthusiastic  young 
teacher  that  forenoon,  and  if  his  mind  was  unoccu- 
pied for  a  moment  there  flitted  before  it  the  fairy 
form  of  his  first  visitor,  and  though  he  would  have 
banished  her  from  his  thoughts  if  he  could,  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  try.  Noon  came  before  he  expected 
it,  and  the  children  gathered  in  groups  in  the  play- 
ground to  discuss  what  was  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
the  new  master." 

Did  you  see  his  shoes  ? — You  could  see  yourself 
in  'em,"  said  one. 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  o'  singin'  in  school  afore, — 
it's  just  like  Sunday-school,"  said  Patty  Sinn,  in  hos- 
tile tones. 

He  isn't  a  bit  like  Cunningham ;  I  know  I  won't 
like  him,"  sighed  Patty's  seat-mate. 

Shet  up;  you  dunno  w'at  yer  talkin'  about," 
cried  Sanford  Levelly,  with  fire  in  his  eye, — "  he's  a 
bully  master." 

"  He  ain't  qualified,"  rejoined  Patty,  clinching  her 
statement  with  a  bow.      Paw  says  he  ain't." 

This  oracular  deliverance  stilled  the  waves  of  dis- 
cussion at  once.  Patty  had  i>iven  the  loyalists  a 
blow  that  staggered  them.  Sanford  was  looked  to  by 
all  to  save  the  day  if  he  could. 

"  Well,  if  he  ain't  collified,  something'il  happen^ 
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won't  it  ?  ? he  shouted,  exe<2uting  a  flank  movement. 

O'  course/'  he  added,  decisively.  There'll  be  a 
— a — school-meetin',  maybe,  eh  ?  " 

Maybe  war  or  suthin' !  "  suggested  a  friend. 

"  Course,"  rejoined  Sanford.  You  can't  tell 
w'at'll  happen, — she  dunno  w'at  she's  talking  about. 
The  master  is  collified,  ain't  he,  Jo  ?  "  turning  to  Jo 
Butler. 

All  eyes  looked  to  Jo,  whose  important  bearing 
seemed  justified  by  the  gravity  of  his  position. 

"  He's  qualified,"  declared  Jo,  solemnly,  and  up 
went  a  cheer. 

"  I  don't  care,  now ;  my  paw's  a  trustee,  and  he 
says  he  ain't  qualified,"  retorted  Patty,  sharply. 

"  So's  Jo's  paw  a  trusteree,  and — " 
Ha,ha, — '  trusteree,  trusteree,'  "  laughed  Patty, 
pointing  her  finger  at  her  opponent,  amid  general 
laughter. 

"  Aw,  shet  up,  darn  you !  '  Don't  you  p'int  yer 
finger  at  me." 

"  Don't  you  darn  my  sister,"  cried  Jimmy  Sinn, 
gallantly  squaring  up  to  Sanford,  who  promptly  gave 
him  a  whack  on  the  nose  that  lowered  its  colors  in  the 
dust. 

"  Boo-hoo,  I'm  killed !  "  cried  Jimmy,  and  some 
one  ran  for  the  master,  declaring  there  was  a  fight, 
but  when  the  indignant  teacher  arrived  the  combat- 
ants were  hotly  engaged  at  shirny.  Nobody  knew 
anything  about  any  trouble,  and  the  investigation  was 
not  pressed. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  noon  hour  that  the  school 
was  startled  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  Langton 
hastened  to  see  who  was  there,  and  was  confronted  by 
a  stout,  light-whiskered  man  who  saluted  him  as  one 
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having  authority.  The  stranger  stepped  into  the 
room  without  an  invitation,  saying,  You're  the 
teacher,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  answered  Langton,  pleasantly,  though 
impressed  with  the  man's  rudeness. 

"  Will  you  please  state  to  me  who  hired  you,  at 
what  time  and  place  ?  " 

"  Will  you  please  state  Avho  you  are,  and  what  is 
your  business  ? "  returned  Langton,  staring  at  the 
man. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  will,"  replied  the  stranger,  straighten- 
ing up  boldly.  "  My  name  is  Solomon  Sinn,  and  I'm 
a  trustee  of  this  school,  sir,  and  I'm  'ere  to  tell  you 
that  you're  not  legally  hired !  "  The  loud  voice  of 
the  trustee  rang  out  in  the  school-room  and  made  the 
children  look  toward  the  doors  and  windows.  It 
made  Langton's  cheeks  redden  too,  but  he  controlled 
his  anger  and  replied  gently, 

"  Oh,  you're  Mr.  Sinn,  are  you !  "  he  exclaimed  in 
surprise,  extending  his  hand  pleasantly. 

But  the  official  rejected  his  hand  with  contempt! 
You  haven't  answered  my  question,  sir,"  he  de- 
clared imperiously. 

Langton  related  the  circumstances  which  had  kept 
him  from  seeino;  Mr.  Sinn  when  he  applied  for  the 
school,  but  his  explanation  was  received  with  a  shake 
of  the  official  head. 

You're  not  legally  hired, — -not  legally  hired,  sir," 
continued  the  trustee,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling  and 
shaking  his  head  more  ominously  than  ever.  "  This 
violates  the  British  North  America  Act,  and  you  can't 
collect  a  penny  of  your  pay,"  and  he  brought  his 
hands  together  with  an  emphasis  that  raised  the  fears 
of  the  children  perceptibly. 
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You  are  disturbing  the  school,  Mr.  Sinn,  and 
you  will  please  excuse  me/'  returned  Langton,  with 
impatience.  We  can  discuss  this  matter  better  else- 
where,— I'll  see  you  this  evening." 

I'm  a  trustee,  sir ;  a  trustee  of  this  school,  sir ; 
and  I  have  a  legal  right  to  be  here.  The  British 
North  America  Act  empowers  me — " 

Will  you  please  stop !  You  are  disturbing  the 
school, — I  have  no  more  to  say  now,"  and  Langton 
lifted  the  latch,  on  which  his  hand  had  rested  for 
some  moments. 

Do  you  know  you  are  really  ordering  me  out, — 
ordering  a  trustee  out  ?  " 

Langton  opened  the  door  without  a  word,  and  the 
trustee,  his  blue-blue  eyes  flashing  angrily,  left  the 
building  with  the  air  of  a  privy  councillor. 

The  children  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  Langton's 
face  reflected  both  disgust  and  apprehension.  He 
made  no  reference  to  the  incident,  though  he  could 
think  of  but  little  else.  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  Sinn  must  be  well  known  to  his  neigh- 
bors, and  there  could  be  nothing  to  fear.  His  own 
position  was  secured  by  the  will  of  a  majority,  and, 
therefore,  he  resolved  not  to  worry  about  the  matter, 
but  to  see  the  other  trustees  promptly. 

As  the  day  wore  to  a  close  he  began  the  work  of 
enrolling  the  pupils'  names.  Paul,  what  is  your 
last  name  ?  "  he  asked,  when  he  reached  Miss  Carle- 
ton's  bright  little  charge. 

Carleton, — Paul  Carleton's  my  name,  sir,"  an- 
swered he,  springing  to  his  feet. 

Did  not  Miss  Carleton  say  you  were  her  sister's 
boy  ?  "  asked  the  teacher,  smiling  kindly. — What  is 
your  father's  name  ?  " 
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As  Langton  asked  this  question  he  noticed  several 
of  the  older  pupils  glancing  significantly  at  one  an- 
other, and  the  confused  expression  on  Paul's  face  told 
him  that  something  was  wrong.  Then  like  a  flaeli  tlio 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  blundered  upon 
forbidden  ground,  and  as  he  looked  at  Paul,  still 
standing  there  in  open-eyed  wonder,  he  became 
sure  of  it.  That'll  do,  Paul, — sit  down,"  he  said, 
and  passed  on  to  the  next,  at  the  same  time  studying 
the  faces  of  the  older  pupils  anxiously. 

At  four  o'clock  school  was  dismissed,  and  as  the 
children  filed  out  without  a  word,  their  young  teacher 
tried  hard  to  smile  and  say  good-night  to  such  as 
glanced  toward  him,  but  his  success  was  indifferent. 
He  sat  at  his  desk,  looking  at  the  list  of  names  before 
him,  and  he  shook  his  head  sadly  as  his  eyes  fell  upon 
that  of  Paul  Carleton.  "  What  a  fool  I  am  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed heavily.  Always  blundering,  always  in 
trouble !  To  think  what  I've  gone  through  to-day ! 
That  fool  of  a  trustee,  and  now, — this  fool  of  a 
teacher!  I  have  killed  myself  with  the  best  family 
in  the  section.  What  will  Miss  Carleton  think,  and 
her  father  ?  It's  cruel ;  it's  a  shame.  I  must  see  them 
and  explain.  But  how  can  I  broach  such  a  matter  to 
either  of  them  !  " 

He  sat  there  half  an  hour  ruminating  upon  that 
first  day's  experience,  a  sense  of  failure  dominating 
his  meditations.  The  clock  ticked  slowly  above  his 
head  as  he  gazed  upon  the  rows  of  empty  seats,  or 
walked  to  and  fro  with  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  certain 
that  his  inauspicious  beginning  was  being  discussed 
in  every  home  in  Lescor  at  that  moment.  Then,  long- 
ing for  the  next  day  to  come,  that  he  mi^ht  have  satis- 
faction and  an  opportunity  to  read  the  judgment  of 
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the  first  day  in  the  children's  eyes,  he  went  directly 
to  the  trustees,  and  was  soon  in  a  calmer  state  of 
mind. 

The  days  soon  fell  into  their  old  way  of  wheeling 
by  and  the  young  schoolmaster  and  his  little  flock 
daily  came  nearer  each  other  in  sympathy  and  aim. 
With  September  came  older  pupils,  no  longer  needed 
in  the  fields,  among  them,  Dick  Butler,  almost  as  tall 
as  the  master  himself.  After  a  sharp  skirmish  be- 
tween his  father  and  mother,  the  latter,  aided  and 
abetted  by  her  four  industrious  sons,  Dick's  start  to 
school  had  been  brought  about,  though  not  without  a 
quarrel.  Tom  had  gone  to  work  in  the  village ;  Will 
had  been  packing  his  carpet-bag  for  days.  Finally, 
Mrs.  Butler  had  patched  up  a  truce.  Dick  was  to  go 
to  school,  as  a  prime  condition,  should  Tom  return 
and  Will  remain,  both  of  the  latter  assisting  in 
getting  out  timber  for  a  new  frame  barn,  a  hard 
winter's  work.  Even  then  Mr.  Butler  felt  that  he 
had  been  out-generaled,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
none  too  aimable  in  the  family  circle  for  weeks. 

Dick  Butler  walked  into  school  one  morning  with 
slate  and  a  few  books  and  took  a  seat  in  the  rear  of 
the  room.  Langton  at  once  went  down  to  him  and, 
extending  his  hand  familiarly^  welcomed  him  to 
school.  Have  you  thought  of  studying  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose,  any  examination  ? "  asked  the 
teacher,  by  way  of  suggesting  an  aim. 

I  thought,  if  I  could,"  replied  the  new  boy,  in  a 
low  tone,  I'd  like  to  try  the  teachers'  examination 
next  summer, — do  you  think — " 

Good!  You  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  that  exam- 
ination then ;  it  depends  on  yourself  largely,  hov/  you 
go  at  it^  you  understand.    I'll  help  you  all  I  can." 
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"  Thank  you/'  responded  Dick,  much  gratified. 
I  intend  to  study  hard." 

They  understood  each  other  at  once,  and  their 
mutual  respect  rapidly  grew  into  friendship.  Dick 
found  in  the  new  master  one  whose  scholarship 
seemed  phenomenal  and  whose  manner  and  personali- 
ty were  alike  attractive  and  admirable.  The  teacher 
found  a  companionable  friend  who  was  fired  with  a 
purpose  to  develop  the  best  in  himself  and  one  who 
proved  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Lescor. 

In  organizing  the  school,  Langton,  ever  independ- 
ent of  tradition,  thought  he  saw  where  a  great  saving 
of  teaching  energy  might  be  effected,  and  with  better 
results  for  all  concerned.  His  recitations  numbered 
nearly  twenty-five  daily,  yet,  while  he  could  have 
taught  forty  children  easily,  in  many  of  his  classes 
there  were  but  four  or  five.  And  every  other  country 
teacher  in  the  township  and  province  was  similarly 
swamped  by  the  number  of  classes.  He  longed  to 
talk  over  the  situation  with  the  other  teachers  of  the 
township,  and  a  meeting  of  them  all  seemed  to  him 
very  desirable.  There  were  many  other  questions  on 
which  he  was  as  anxious  to  have  the  light  of  others' ex- 
perience, yet  such  a  meeting  had  never  been  heard  of 
there.  He  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  aim  to  teach  a 
larger  world  than  that  within  the  walls  of  the  school- 
house,  not  only  sending  his  pupils  out  as  missionaries 
of  light,  but  bearing  inspiration  to  the  toiling  people 
as  well.  He  was  encouraged  by  his  beginning;  but 
he  dreamed  of  a  time  w^hen  his  infiuence  should 
quicken  every  mind  in  Lescor.  He  resolved,  as  a 
first  step,  that  he  would  visit  the  home  of  every  child 
in  school,  becoming  acquainted  with  parents  and  all 
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others  there,  and  magnifying  the  place  of  the  school 
as  a  center  of  light  and  inspiration.  A  free  night- 
school,  a  course  of  lectures,  a  library  for  pupils  and 
parents,  were  all  in  his  mind. 

Langton  naturally  preferred  Mr.  Carleton  to  either 
of  the  other  trustees.  He  foimd  it  necessary  to  call 
frequently  upon  the  kind  and  fatherly  official  whose 
sunny  disposition  was  so  cheering,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions he  always  felt  disappointed  should  he  fail  to  see 
Miss  Carleton,  who  had  lost  none  of  her  interest  in 
his  eyes.  But  a  certain  reserve,  a  provoking  shyness, 
he  detected  in  her  manner,  a  condition  more  apparent 
in  her  mother's  solemn  and  systematic  presence. 
Visions  of  Mr.  Dudley  rose  in  his  mind  whenever  he 
thought  of  Miss  Carleton,  for  he  was  sure  that  that 
delightful  personage  was  on  more  than  ordinary 
terms  of  pastoral  intimacy  with  her  family.  He  had 
determined  to  hear  Mr.  Dudley  preach  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  arranged  with  Dick  Butler  that  they  should 
together  visit  the  village  at  an  early  date. 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 


THE  VILLAGE  PREACHER. 

He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law  ; 
And  forced  hiaiself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw. 

Dryden 

The  master  of  Lescor  was  anxious  to  visit  Fenelon 
Falls,  a  place  he  had  never  seen  in  summer,  though 
he  had  heard  of  the  natural  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
He  wished  to  see  the  principal  of  the  village  schools 
and  was  eager  to  meet  Mr.  Dudley  again  and  hear 
him  preach.  Accordingly,  he  and  Dick  Butler  started 
off  early  one  Saturday  morning  on  foot,  both  with 
keen  hopes  of  a  day's  pleasure. 

They  were  not  as  yet  very  well  acquainted  with 
each  other,  though  expectation  of  a  future  friendship 
added  exhilaration  to  the  hour.  It  was  a  delightful 
morning,  the  cheery  September  sun  before  them  send- 
ing down  a  flood  of  mellow  light,  tinting  forests  and 
fields  of  stubble  with  purple  and  gold,  and  though 
the  young  pilgrims  were  in  the  mood  for  exercise,  yet 
Langton  restrained  his  companion  that  he  might 
better  observe  the  novel  scenery  through  which  they 
were  journeying.  Down  steep  hills,  over  corduroy 
roads,  through  tangled  forests,  past  fertile  farms  they 
made  their  way.  Far  to  the  right  Sturgeon  Lake 
sparkled  in  the  sun,  its  farther  shore  just  visible 
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througli  a  thin  autumn  haze,  studded  to  the  water^s 
edge  with  forest  rising  gradually  to  the  sky-line  be- 
yond. Here  and  there  was  a  settler's  cabin  in  the 
center  of  a  clearing,  humble  and  restful,  rousing  the 
imagination  at  the  stout  hearts  of  the  young  couple 
from  over  sea  who,  with  sublime  faith,  had  come  to 
this  new  Bethel  and  were  erecting  an  altar  in  peace 
and  content.  Dogs  bounded  out,  barking  fiercely  at 
the  pedestrians,  and  children  stared  curiously  at 
them.  Stretches  of  pine  forest  showed  the  operations 
of  the  lumberman.  Hoav  rugged  was  Xature  here, 
her  face  wrinkled  by  wooded  ridges  down  whose  sides 
the  road  led  its  winding  way,  sometimes  wholly  hid- 
den from  view  in  front  of  the  travelers !  Langton 
was  delighted,  and  wondered  and  philosophized  by 
turns. 

How  much  this  road  resembles  life !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

How  so  ?  "  inquired  his  young  companion. 

Though  the  eye  cannot  see  it  far  ahead,  faith  tells 
us  it  is  surely  there,  and  we  go  on.'' 

To  me,"  said  Dick,  "  life  has  seemed  like  a  crop 
of  wheat — mighty  uncertain,  so  much  depends  on  the 
weather  we  get. — But  here's  the  Two-Mile  Creek ;  let 
us  have  a  drink,"  and  each  in  turn  stooped  on  the 
grassy  bank  and  drank  from  the  cool  stream  that 
vv^ound  its  way  through  the  shade  of  evergreens,  Lang- 
ton  enjoying  the  experience  immensely. 

Oliver  detailed  to  his  young  pupil  his  aims  and 
hopes  in  Lescor  school,  and  Dick,  though  at  first 
regarding  his  teacher's  projects  as  visionary,  warmed 
to  admiration  for  them  and  their  author,  w^hose  plans 
presented  a  new  ideal  of  life.  How  bold,  how  like  a 
man  Langton  seemed,  as  he  outlined  his  scheme  for 
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ministering  to  the  mental  life  of  the  people!  Dick 
Butler  saw  a  new  phase  of  his  teacher's  character 
from  that  moment,  a  breadth  of  view  which  the  pupil 
could  but  half  understand. 

After  ascending  a  gentle  slope  with  a  grassy  bank 
on  each  side  of  the  turnpike,  they  found  themselves 
at  the  top  of  a  long  steep  hill,  curving  at  its  base  and 
repeatedly  descending  to  yet  lower  levels.  About 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  facing  them,  was 
another  hill,  much  steeper  and  higher  than  the  first, 
the  two  forming  the  highest  parts  of  the  banks  of  a 
once  mighty  river.  Between  these  banks  was  the 
deserted  channel,  down  which  strong  currents  had 
washed  away  the  drift,  leaving  but  a  scanty  mold  to 
support  the  stunted  vegetation  struggling  there.  To 
the  left,  through  the  tree-tops,  the  peaceful  waters  of 
Cameron  Lake  could  be  seen  shimmering  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  thence  flowing  eastward  and  tumbling  over 
the  rocky  precipice  into  the  gorge  below.  At  the 
falls,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  stream,  lay  the  peace- 
ful village,  from  whose  modest  chimneys  rose  in  the 
still  air  wavering  columns  of  blue  smoke,  forming  a 
cloud  above  the  quiet  roofs.  On  the  steep  sides  of  the 
distant  hill  grew  evergreen  shrubbery,  gently  veiling 
its  rugged  features,  and  suggesting  in  its  terraced 
verdure  the  famous  hanging  gardens  of  history. 

What  a  splendid  place  for  a  battery !  "  a  military 
man  might  have  exclaimed  as  he  saw  this  height  over- 
looking lakes  and  village ;  but  the  pilgrims  who,  with 
Abrahamic  faith,  had  crossed  mountains  of  sea  to 
found  a  home  in  Canada  when  the  century  was  young 
had  crowned  its  summit  with  a  modest  little  church, 
whose  architecture  told  its  Episcopalian  order. 

A  dull  heavy  sound  broke  upon  the  ears  of  the 
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pedestrians  as  they  paused  to  admire  the  scene  before 
them,  a  sound  in  which,  as  they  drew  nearer,  various 
musical  tones  were  heard.  Reaching  the  quaint 
wooden  bridge  that  spanned  the  river  directly  over 
the  falls,  they  paused  and  gazed  at  the  angry  waters 
that,  gliding  swiftly  dow^nward  from  the  lake,  leaped 
into  the  gorge  with  the  roar  of  thunder.  Langton 
was  charmed  and  awed  at  the  spectacle.  Above  the 
bridge,  the  river,  with  glassy  bosom,  swept  down- 
ward, strong  and  deep ;  below,  all  was  foam  and  fury, 
— ten  thousand  furies,  in  myriad  hues,  roaring,  jost- 
ling, tumbling,  shriekin^^*,  and  leaping  into  the  abyss, 
as  if  hurled  headlong  by  an  impatient,  angry  god. 
Crossing  the  bridge,  in  an  atmosphere  fragrant  with 
the  odor  of  pine,  they  saw  wagons  laden  high  with 
glistening  lumber,  on  which  were  perched  hardy- 
looking  teamsters,  guiding  the  great  horses  over  the 
plank  roads  to  the  lumber-piles.  Within  and  about 
the  mill  w^as  a  sceniB  of  life  and  motion,  while  over  all 
rolled  the  heavy  sound  of  the  cataract,  the  clang  of 
the  gate-saws,  the  joyous  ring  of  the  big  circular,  and 
the  scream  of  the  little  edger,  all  blending  weirdly, 
and  suggesting  some  orchestral  effect  in  a  supernat- 
ural world. 

While  standing  there,  contemplating  the  scene, 
Langton  noticed  a  small  group  of  men  smoking  black 
clay  pipes  and  leaning  against  a  lumber-pile,  among 
them  a  sallow-looking  youth,  proudly  puffing  like  the 
rest.  It  was  the  fellow's  ridiculous  swagger  that 
excited   the   teacher's   attention   to   its  possessor. 

Don't  notice  him,"  said  Dick,  in  a  low  tone. 

That's  the  bully  of  the  Falls;  all  the  country  boys 
are  afraid  of  him." 

Langton  promptly  took  the  advice  and,  turning 
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around,  directed  his  gaze  at  some  more  congenial  ob- 
ject. He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  young  ruf- 
fian, running  noiselessly  over  the  sawdust,  leaped  on 
his  back  with  an  oath  and  bore  him  to  the  ground. 

Langton  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  had  a 
pile  of  lumber  fallen  upon  him,  but,  soon  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  assault,  he  protected  himself  as  well 
as  he  could. 

Dick  seized  the  young  brute  and  dragged  him  off 
his  prostrate  victim,  whom  he  had  belabored  with 
kicks  and  curses  in  equal  volumes.  A  crowd  gathered 
in  a  minute.  Let  him  alone  there,"  shouted  some- 
body at  Dick, — "  Give  it  to  him.  Bill ;  give  it  to  him,'' 
yelled  the  clay-pipe  brigade. 

Langton  was  on  his  feet  in  a  second,  and  con- 
fronted his  assailant  calmly  and  with  fists  ready. 
The  young  bully  seemed  inclined  to  pause  at  the  pros- 
pect, but  the  cry,  Lay  'im  out.  Bill ;  lay  'im  out," 
decided  him. 

Ye'll  grin  at  me,  will  ye  ?  "  he  shouted,  with  an 
oath,  and  rushed  savagely  at  Oliver.  But  the  latter 
jumped  aside  nimbly  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  side 
of  the  head  that  sent  him  sprawling  in  the  dust.  He 
rose  slowly  and,  half  dazed,  advanced  again,  this  time 
more  cautiously. 

Langton,  disgusted  with  the  position  he  found  him- 
self placed  in,  assumed  an  offensive  manner,  and 
keeping  the  v/retch  from  clutching  him,  watched  for 
an  opening  and  dealt  him  a  right  swing  on  the  chin 
that  laid  him  senseless  and  quivering  on  the  ground. 

The  disappointed  crowd  looked  in  vain  for  their 
idol  to  continue  the  fight,  and  when  he  showed  not  a 
sign  of  rising,  all  interest  promptly  centered  on  the 
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victor,  who,  anxious  to  escape  further  observation, 
lost  no  time  in  making  off  v^ith  his  friend. 

Who  is  that  feller  ?  "  inquired  several. 

A  fop  from  the  city  visitin'  Butler's,"  sug- 
gested a  knowing  one. 

He's  the  schoolmaster  at  Lescor, — duck  him  in 
the  race,"  said  Cunningham,  the  village  teacher. 

Come  on — good !  "  cried  some  one ;  but  the  au- 
thor of  the  proposal  hung  back. 

Not  while  I'm  here,"  said  J ack  Windom,  with 
decision.    "  Bill's  licked  and  licked  fair." 

"  That's  so,"  course  he  is,"  came  from  several 
dry  throats.  "  You're  right,  Jack ;  you're  right," 
and  without  waiting  to  help  the  vanquished  hero, 
Windom  proudly  led  a  loyal  column  to  the  nearest 
bar. 

Langton  and  Dick  were  soon  in  the  sitting-room 
of  the  Clifton  House,  whose  kind  Irish  hostess  aided 
in  removing  the  few  stains  which  Oliver  had  received 
in  the  encounter.  His  collar  having  been  destroyed, 
the  genial  landlord  insisted  on  substituting  one  of  his 
o^vn,  which,  being  three  sizes  too  large,  caused  no 
little  merriment,  in  which  Langton  joined  heartily 
when  he  looked  in  a  glass. 

Soon  the  young  men  were  off  to  McGrane's  bakery, 
whither  Dick  insisted  on  taking  Langton  to  try  the 
fine  gingerbread  always  to  be  had  there. 

^'  Well,  my  friend,"  said  Dick  familiarly,  as  they 
were  enjoying  their  repast,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  place  now — ^you  were  anxious  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  Hum^ph  !  Charming  spot ;  delightful, — ^  only 
man  is  vile.'  It's  as  bad  as  Lindsay;  but  I'm  not 
going  to  complain.  I've  often  played  the  role  that 
balf-doixe  product  of  givili^ation  tried  to  playj  it's 
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the  custom  of  the  country.  A  school  for  parents  is 
the  only  remedy.  Every  preacher  ought  to  preach 
one  sermon  a  year  on  '  How  to  Bring  Up  Parents.' 
Now,  let  us  climb  that  hill  to  the  church, — it  looks 
a  veritable  Gibraltar,"  and  so  saying,  he  led  the  way 
to  the  street.  What  wouldn't  Toronto  give  for  a 
hill  like  that!'' 

Up  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill  they  clambered, 
clinging  to  balsam  and  juniper  and  pausing  to  look 
down  upon  the  roofs  behind  them.  At  last  they 
reached  the  top,  short  of  breath  and  smiling,  and 
turned  to  look  out  upon  the  world  below  them.  What 
a  view!  A  lake  on  either  hand,  the  river  between 
them,  winding  dreamily  within  its  narrow  bed,  the 
village  roofs  at  their  feet,  miles  of  fields  and  forests, 
the  dull  roar  of  the  falls  coming  up  sadly  from  it  all ! 
Langton  was  charmed  with  the  scene  and  stood  gazing 
silently  upon  it  for  minutes,  trying  to  compass  it  all. 

They  were  about  to  break  away  and  turn  to  the 
melancholy  mounds  of  the  churchyard,  when  a  hand 
was  suddenly  laid  on  Langton's  shoulder.  Turning 
quickly,  he  found  Mr.  Dudley  before  him,  his  face 
radiant  with  smiles.  "  How  are  you,  Mr.  Langton  ? 
This  is  a  pleasure,  surely." 

They  took  each  other's  hands  and  stood  a  moment 
in  silence. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  "  Langton  finally 
asked,  blushing  as  he  thought  of  his  collar. 

I  was  in  the  church  and  saw  you, — this  is  Mr. 
Butler,  I  believe  ?  "  and  the  rector  grasped  Dick's 
hand.      Is  not  this  an  interesting  spot  ?  " 

"  Inspiring,  in  spite  of  the  graves ;  and  what  a 
view !  "  rejoined  Langton,  forgetting  himself  in  his 
admiration. 
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These  green  mounds  liave  little  beauty  or  inter- 
est to  youth ;  naturally  and  rightly  so,  but  they  grow 
less  repugnant/'  responded  the  rector,  plucking  a 
sprig  of  juniper. 

"  I  was  just  saying  to  my  friend  here/'  observed 
Langton,  that  the  school  authorities  should  require 
the  teachers  to  bring  their  pupils  up  here  once  a  fort- 
night for  the  spiritual  uplift  they  would  gain." 

A  more  practical  idea  than  the  trustees  might 
think,  to  rise  above  the  world  and  look  down  upon  its 
pettiness  and  grime.  It  favors  that  elevation  of 
spirit  you  speak  of.  I  am  sure  any  child,  or  adult 
either,  would  be  permanently  affected  by  this  sugges- 
tion of  the  Infinite.'' 

The  young  pilgrims  were  inclined  to  listen  to  any- 
thing Mr.  Dudley  might  say,  and  as  they  strolled 
with  him  through  the  churchyard,  reading  the 
names  and  years  spelt  by  the  unlettered  muse,"  a 
reverent  silence  attended  their  way.  The  rector  took 
them  into  the  church,  from  which  all  three  soon 
descended  to  the  village.  As  they  passed  through  the 
streets,  Langton  noticed  with  what  affection  the  vil- 
lagers greeted  Mr.  Dudley,  who  frequently  paused  a 
moment  to  inquire  for  some  sick  one,  regardless  of 
church  relations.  They  walked  through  the  oak  wood 
in  front  of  the  rectory,  past  which  the  swirling  waters 
gathered  speed  as  they  approached  the  falls.  Here 
is  my  boat,"  said  the  rector,  stepping  aside  as  he 
paused  in  a  run  of  delightful  talk  and  conducted  his 
companions  to  a  small  inlet  in  the  bank.  Langton 
scanned  the  well-rigged  craft  with  interest  as  he 
thought  of  the  possibilities  suggested. 

^^I  want  you  to  come  down  some  evening  and  lodge 
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with  me,  and  we'll  have  a  troll  next  morning  early, 
— both  of  you  come/'  urged  the  rector  warmly. 

"I  accept  your  kind  invitation  on  the  spot/'  re- 
sponded Langton  promptly.  What  do  you  say, 
Dick?" 

You'll  come,  Eichard,  will  you  not  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Dudley. 

If  I  can  get  away  I'll  be  glad  to  come,"  replied 
Dick,  in  uncertainty. 

Passing  into  the  rectory,  the  young  guests  were 
invited  to  the  library,  the  very  spot  both  were  anxious 
to  visit.  A  cheerful  atmosphere  pervaded  the  large, 
well-lighted  room,  whose  walls  were  covered  with 
books  and  pictures,  mostly  small  and  portable,  yet 
possessing  rare  interest  for  cultured  minds.  Many 
of  the  pictures  were  of  persons  and  places  dear  to  the 
rector ;  college  friends  and  professors,  Clough,  and 
Arnold,  and  Green ;  etchings  of  Oriel  and  Balliol, 
done  by  his  own  hand.  There  was  a  picture  of  the 
old  manor  house  in  which  he  and  his  fathers,  for  gen- 
erations back  had  been  born.  The  books  were  mainly 
of  recent  dates,  on  all  branches  of  learning,  and  ex- 
pensively bound.  A  table  with  a  student's  lamp  on 
it,  a  desk  to  one  side,  while  easy  chairs,  in  leather, 
completed  a  picture  of  comfort  which  needed  but  the 
suggestions  of  the  great  fireplace  and  the  faint  odor 
of  cigars  lingering  about  the  room  to  give  it  the  seal 
of  tradition. 

Langton's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  turned  to  the  treas- 
ure-laden shelves  and  seized  a  handsome  copy  of 
Goethe's  Autobiography.  There's  a  book  I  have 
often  heard  Mr.  Hudspeth  refer  to,"  said  he,  turning 
to  Dick, — "  I  must  read  that  some  day." 

"  What  book  is  that,  Langton  ?  "  inquired  the  rec- 
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tor,  familiarly,  striking  a  match  for  a  smoke.  "  Ah, 
that  is  a  good  book;  take  it  with  you  when  you  go. 
By  the  way,  let  me  give  you  that  copy,"  said  he, 
taking  it  from  his  guest  and  proceeding  to  inscribe  it. 
"  Your  name  is  Oliver,  I  believe  ?  It  suggests  our 
great  regicide  and  divine-right  smasher — England 
needs  such  a  man  now  and  then.  Forgive  me,  young 
gentlemen, — I  have  not  asked  you  to  smoke." 

Both  of  them  declined  with  thanks,  Langton  reflect- 
ing that  he  might  not  have  done  so  a  year  before. 

Now,  Master  Richard,  I  must  not  be  partial. 
Select  any  book  on  those  four  shelves  and  be  pleased 
to  accept  it." 

Dick  glanced  at  Langton  and  stammered  forth 
thanks.  After  an  embarrassing  search  he  likewise 
drew  out  an  autobiography,  that  of  Franklin,  and 
Mr.  Dudley,  taking  it,  inscribed  it  to  the  pleased 
young  student,  who  thus  received  the  second  of  the 
short  list  of  books  he  called  his  own,  the  other  being  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  given  him  when  a  child 
by  a  preacher  for  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  every 
night  for  six  months,  though  he  stopped  to  the  day. 

I  never  think  of  Franklin  and  his  good,  common 
sense,  but  I  recall  the  old  maxim  ^  Sutor  ne  supra 
crepidam  judicaret/  observed  the  rector,  smiling. 

He  thought  he  could  improve  our  English  version 
of  the  book  of  Job,  and  scholars  have  been  smiling  at 
his  samples  ever  since." 

At  dinner,  to  which  he  had  invited  them  on  leaving 
the  church,  the  rector's  impressive  grace  again  roused 
Langton's  admiration;  his  simplicity  and  cheer  set 
both  his  guests  at  ease.  He  seemed  pleased  to  have 
them  at  his  table,  and  drew  them  out  as  he  talked 
interestingly  on  books,  education,  life's  work,  etc. 
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Dick  had  never  seen  wine  served  at  a  dinner  before, 
and  wondered  whether  he  ought  to  take  any;  but 
when  he  saw  Langton  accepting  he  would  not  refuse. 
How  Mr.  Dudley  could  drink  such  quantities  of  the 
stuff  he  could  not  understand^  but  he  supposed  he 
was  used  to  it. 

After  dinner  the  rector  bade  his  guests  go  and 
"  browse  in  the  library  "  or  follow  their  own  bent  in 
and  about  the  grounds  with  all  freedom ;  he  himself 
had  to  meet  a  committee  about  a  lecture-course  he  was 
to  announce  next  day.  "  Can  you  not  stay  over  night 
here  ?  "  he  suddenly  asked. 

I  had  intended  to  lodge  at  the  Clifton  House  and 
hear  you  preach  in  the  morning,  while  my  friend 
Dick  expected  to  return  home  this  evening/'  replied 
Langton,  speaking  for  both. 

"  You  shall  lodge  here,  and,  Richard,  I  urge  you  to 
stay  too,  if  you  are  not  bound." 

Both  consented,  and  the  rector  was  off.  The  young 
visitors  went  back  to  the  library,  where  minutes 
lengthened  into  delightful  hours  ere  they  ceased  to 
revel  amongst  the  handsome  volumes  whose  sugges- 
tive titles  worked  them  into  a  fever  of  enthusiasm. 
At  last  Langton  tore  himself  away,  and  with  Dick  for 
a  guide,  set  out  to  find  the  village-master,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, whom,  after  but  little  inquiry  they  located 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  Dominion  House.  Before  Dick 
could  detach  Cunningham's  attention  from  the  maud- 
lin talk  of  Jack  Windom,  the  latter,  seing  Langton, 
and  recognizing  him  as  the  victor  in  the  scuffle  of  the 
morning,  staggered  up  to  him  and,  seizing  his  hand, 
insisted  on  treating  him. 

The  fellow  was  so  persistent  that,  to  prevent  a 
threatened  rupture,  the  teacher  humored  him  so  far 
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as  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  all  the  others,  except  Dick, 
flocking  to  the  bar  uninvited,  Cunningham  taking 
"  same." 

Langton  escaped  to  the  sitting-room  as  promptly  as 
he  could.  There  he  formally  met  the  village  prin- 
cipal, whose  prejudice  against  his  successor  at  Lescor 
was  partly  derived  from  his  future  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Solomon  Sinn.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  teachers 
now  extinct.  He  wore  a  gray  suit ;  his  exclusive 
trousers,  parting  company  with  his  gaiters,  pushed 
their  way  to  the  front  higher  up.  His  mustache  of 
tow  was  apparently  grown  for  home  consumption, 
while  from  cavernous  recesses  under  his  skye-terrier 
brows  two  bits  of  blue  guarded  a  nose  of  fiery  red. 
Professionally,  Cunningham  was  rated  high,  his 
little  diversions  with  Bacchus  now  and  then  merely 
confirming  popular  opinion  that  he  was  a  "  smart 
man.  To  hear  his  "  scholars  "  on  examination  day 
name  the  counties  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  or  giv- 
ing the  dates  of  the  Saxon  kings,  would  paralyze  the 
coldest  critic.  Thou^^h  often  unable  to  wind  up  the 
school-house  clock  because  somebody  has  stole  the 
key-hole,"  and  though  he  often  tried  to  erase  a  sun- 
beam from  the  blackboard,  Mr.  Carleton's  contempt 
for  these  eccentricities  of  genius  was  able  to  dislodge 
him  from  Lescor. 

^^What  is  your  object  in  havin'  a  meetin'  of  the 
teachers  ?  "  he  inquired  mysteriously  when  Langton 
made  known  his  mission. 

Professional  improvement,  the  discussion  of 
problems  that  come  up  in  school  work,"  replied  Lang- 
ton, with  enthusiasm. 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  never  have  problems  I  can't  work. 
Df  course,  you're  a  beginner,  and  hain't  had  the 
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chance  to  know  mucLi  about  things  yet.  I  don't  need 
such  a  meetin',  you  see." 

I  see,"  rejoined  Langton,  his  enthusiasm  some- 
what diminished, — good-bye,"  and  he  returned  to 
his  friend. 

The  streets  were  thronged  with  pedestrians  that 
evening,  workmen  from  the  mills,  and  farmers  with 
their  families  come  to  do  their  trading.  The  taverns 
were  the  centers  of  interest  to  most  of  them,  the  bars 
doing  a  thriving  business,  while  brawling  or  fighting 
was  common.  Teacher  and  pupil  strolled  about  the 
village  with  Mr.  Dudley,  who  stood  with  them  on  the 
bridge  and  watched  the  foaming,  moonlit  flood  plung- 
ing with  deafening  roar  into  the  gorge.  They  visited 
the  free  reading-room  the  rector  had  established  and 
found  it  packed  with  working-men,  Langton,  who 
was  delighted  with  what  he  saw,  asking  many  ques- 
tions about  it.  What  a  pity  you  cannot  have 
one  of  the  churches  full  like  this  every  evening  !  " 
he  remarked,  as  he  noticed  how  crowded  the  little 
room  was. 

"  Think  of  it !  "  responded  the  rector.  "  That  is 
one  of  the  wastes  of  disunion.  Six  churches,  all 
dark  and  empty  to-night,  and  working-men  trying  to 
find  a  place  to  sit  down  and  read  or  visit!  Oh,  the 
vanity  of  independence !  " 

An  hour  later,  when  the  young  guests  at  the  rectory 
bade  their  host  good-night  and  retired  to  the  spacious 
bedroom  which  they  were  jointly  to  occupy,  they  sat 
chatting  a  long  time  in  the  candle-light  about  their 
day's  experience.  He  inspires  me  as  no  other  man 
ever  did,"  said  Langton  thoughtfully.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  hear  him  preach  to-morrow — anxious  lest  I 
be  disappointed,  having  expected  too  much." 
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"  What  are  you  expecting, — oratory,  or  a  new  way 
to  pay  an  old  debt  ?  inquired  Dick,  his  countenance 
relaxing. 

"  No  oratory,  merely,  I  hope.  I  want  one  or  both 
of  two  things — inspiration  and  instruction." 

Ten  o'clock  next  morning  saw  Mr.  Dudley,  accom- 
panied by  his  young  friends  wending  his  way  through 
the  quiet  streets  to  the  little  church  on  the  hill.  The 
bell  was  sending  down  upon  the  drowsy  villagers  a 
flood  of  joyous  welcome,  inviting  weary  workers  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  a  world  without  toil  or  aching 
muscles.  It  was  bright  and  sunshiny,  one  of  those 
mornings  when  the  mind  feels  the  duty  of  being 
happy.  To  his  young  companions  the  rector  was  de- 
lightfully the  same  as  the  day  before ;  no  Sabbatarian 
stiffness,  no  change  of  tone  or  manner.  Up  the  steep 
path  skirting  the  hill  he  helped  the  poor  old  woman 
whose  attendance  was  all  she  could  give.  She  had  no 
friends  but  him,  and  he  watched  her  place  from  week 
to  week  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother,  often, 
when  the  church  was  crowded,  bringing  the  big  chair 
from  the  pupit  to  seat  her  within  the  altar  rail. 

Langton  noticed  the  number  of  young  men  in  at- 
tendance. Wagons  and  lighter  vehicles  brought 
dozens  of  farmers  and  their  families,  presenting  a 
scene  of  cheerful  devotion  which  he  enjoyed.  Ac- 
cepting Mr.  Dudley's  suggestion  that  they  view  the 
village  in  its  Sunday  habit,  the  two  young  men  left 
the  rector  at  the  door.  They  were  turning  aside  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill  when  Langton  heard  his  name 
pronounced  by  some  one  ascending  the  path.  Quickly 
looking  in  that  direction,  he  saw  Miss  Carleton  and 
her  father  coming  up,  arna  in  arm,  both  looking  at 
him  and  smiling. 
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^^They  liave  driven  in ;  maybe  we  can  ride  back 
with  them/'  said  Dick,  with  an  eye  to  windward. 

Mr.  Carleton  greeted  them  cordially,  and  Miss 
Jessie  smiled  a  gracious  salutation.  "  Did  you  walk 
in  ? inquired  the  farmer. 

We  did, — yesterday,"  replied  Oliver,  and  he  ex- 
pressed their  purpose  to  return  that  afternoon. 

Then  ride  home  with  us ;  we  have  just  room  for 
both  of  you,"  urged  Mr.  Carleton,  promptly,  but  his 
daughter  seemed  indifferent. 

What  do  you  say,  Dick  ? "  asked  Langton 
adroitly,  after  pausing  a  while.  The  pupil  could  not 
conceal  his  eagerness  to  accept  the  invitation,  so 
there  was  no  further  delay  to  their  consent. 

Miss  Carleton  quite  retrieved  herself  by  urging  the 
young  gentleman  to  occupy  the  family  pew,  which 
they  did,  much  to  the  interest  of  observing  minds. 
Dick  sat  between  her  and  Langton,  who,  although 
much  interested  in  the  opening  exercises,  speculated 
somewhat  upon  where  he  should  sit  in  the  drive  home. 

The  singing  and  responses  seemed  to  be  partici- 
pated in  by  all.  Mr.  Dudley's  voice,  in  lessons,  or 
prayer,  or  song,  clear  and  rich  as  sound  of  golden  bell, 
flowed  out  over  the  congregation  with  musical  intona- 
tion and  sweet  solemnity. 

But  it  was  the  sermon  in  which  Langton  was  most 
deeply  interested.  What  message  would  the  speaker 
bring,  exhortation  merely,  indisputable  common- 
places affirmed  with  vehemence  ?  The  text,  Pure 
religion  and  undefiled  before  God  is .... "  to  Oliver 
was  full  of  promise. 

He  was  not  disappointed.  The  rector  began  by 
declaring  that  in  all  of  man's  religious  and  social 
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vagaries  lie  lias  gone  to  his  Bible  for  proof,  and 
reminded  his  hearers  that  mnch  of  Bible  civilization 
is  now  in  arrears,  that  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  of  the 
book,  is  the  important  thing  for  life;  that  metaphy- 
sical opinions  have  been  largely  substituted  for  con- 
duct in  Christianity,  a  practice  condemned  by  his 
text.  Thinking  about  religion  is  not  religion,  just 
as  reading  books  about  farming  is  not  farming." 

"  There  is  but  one  way  to  God's  favor  for  Christ- 
ian, Jew,  or  Brahmin — righteousness.''  He  con- 
trasted what  religion  as  helief  has  done  and  what 
religion  as  love,  desire,  aspiration,  has  done  for  man- 
kind ;  belief  about  Christ  and  belief  in  Christ,  and 
cited  local  conditions  to  show  that  the  shadow  rather 
than  the  substance  of  Christ's  message  is  regarded  by 
men. 

Had  Langton  chosen  the  rector's  words  himself, 
he  could  not  have  been  better  pleased  with  them. 
Here  was  all  the  clearness,  calmness,  and  catholicity 
that  he,  as  a  constructive  liberal,  could  desire,  with 
all  the  insistence  upon  the  moral  conception  of  relig- 
ion which  he,  in  his  feeble  way,  had  dreamed  and 
spoken  of  as  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  new  and  more 
convincing  synthesis.  As  the  speaker  continued,  in 
an  easy,  conversational  way,  avoiding,  though  uncon- 
sciously, any  direct  statement  involving  his  ortho- 
doxy, dwelling  earnestly  and  convincingly  upon  the 
saving  power  of  self-sacrifice  and  righteousness, 
Langton  felt  that  as  for  himself,  his  feet  were  now 
upon  the  Rock,  though  there  were  many  questions 
he  was  anxious  to  ask  the  scholarly  rector. 

The  service  ended,  Mr.  Dudley  mingled  graciously 
among  the  people,  who  freely  pressed  about  him  to 
grasp  his  hand.    The  Carleton  pew^  however,,  was 
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his  objective  point,  and  the  delighted  teacher  was  not 
too  oblivious  of  worldly  interests  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  rector  greeted  Miss  Carleton  in  the  quiet, 
pleased  manner  that  implied  an  understanding  and 
addressed  her  by  her  Christian  name.  He  and  Dick 
thanked  Mr.  Dudley  for  his  hospitality  and  told  him 
of  their  decision  to  return. 

The  rector  promised  Mr.  Carleton  and  his  daughter 
that  he  would  visit  them  on  the  morrow,  staying  over 
night,  and  then  he  bade  the  little  company  adieu. 
Miss  Jessie  last  of  all. 

A  few  minutes  later,  stepping  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  but  a  rod  or  two  from  the  church  door,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  the  street  at  its  base,  he  saw  the 
Carleton  carriage  just  turning  the  first  corner,  Mr. 
Langton  seated  by  Miss  Jessie. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


A  VISITOR. 

His  visit  to  the  village  gave  the  master  of  Lescor  a 
fortnight's  food  for  reflection  and  stood  out  in  his 
memory  for  years.  Few  days,  in  a  year  of  interest- 
ing days,  surpassed  in  interest  the  one  spent  with 
Dick  Butler  in  the  Swiss-like  village.  His  bold 
young  mind  was  stirred  by  Mr.  Dudley's  ideas,  and 
satisfaction  with  his  own  timid  speculations  took  hold 
of  him  with  undisputed  sway.  The  scholarly  rector 
had  not  treated  the  particular  phases  of  theology 
which  had  engaged  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
teacher,  yet  so  rational  was  the  tenor  of  his  thought 
that  the  latter  was  certain  Mr.  Dudley  would  not 
seek  to  poise  the  pyramid  of  man's  eternity  upon  an 
apex  of  Syrian  myth."  He  must  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Dudley  and  learn  that  gentleman's 
thoughts  on  the  whole  question  of  miracles,  thus 
settling  the  cloud  of  theological  dust  that  still  rested 
upon  his  youthful  mind.  ITothing  like  a  thorough- 
going conversation  to  find  out  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  a  man's  ideas,  thought  he,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  safely  accept  the  rector's  opinion  upon  a  ques- 
tion demanding  in  those  who  would  pass  upon  it  both 
a  philosophic  spirit  and  some  acquaintance  with 
man's  past. 

But  the  drive  home  was  easily  the  most  interesting 
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feature  of  liis  visit.  Miss  Carleton  could  not  have 
been  more  attractive,  and  as  the  carriage  rolled  along 
in  the  mellow  autumn  sunlight,  all  too  rapidly,  their 
conversation  never  flagged.  The  alert  and  playful 
mind  of  his  companion,  and  her  appreciation  of  mat- 
ters literary,  religious,  or  social,  added  to  a  childlike 
simplicity,  cast  over  him  a  spell  that  defied  the  effects 
of  time.  How  winsome  and  engaging  was  her  man- 
ner, how  correct  and  easy  her  speech,  her  face  and 
form,  her  whole  self,  how  altogether  lovely,  thought 
he  a  hundred  times  since  !  Not  for  a  world  would 
he  offend  in  that  circle,  yet  he  was  much  perplexed  to 
understand  the  real  situation.  Miss  Carleton  seemed 
pleased  to  be  in  his  company,  and  he  was  sure  her 
father  did  not  object  to  it,  though  he  was  uncertain 
of  her  mother.  The  young  lady's  manner,  however, 
was  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  a  matrimonial 
understanding  with  Mr.  Dudley,  for,  with  all  her 
vivacity  and  charm  there  was  a  dignified  reserve,  a 
delicacy  of  word  and  act  which  are  at  once  the  sign 
and  the  security  of  her  who  is  unconsciously  a  lady. 

Mr.  Dudley  had  visited  the  Carletons  as  promised, 
remaining  two  days,  a  circumstance  which  settled 
Langton's  convictions  once  more  in  the  rector's  favor. 
Mrs.  TuUy  presently  informed  him,  with  due  regard 
for  circumstance,  that  the  rector  and  Miss  Carleton 
were  to  be  married  at  Christmas.  Mr.  TuUy  had 
heard  it  from  Carleton's  hired  man  at  a  thrashing — 
it  was  all  over  the  neighborhood. 

One  afternoon,  just  before  the  dismissal  of  school, 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  a  timid,  gentle  knock, 
which  sent  the  teacher  to  investigate  promptly. 
There  stood  Dolphus  Levelly,  grinning  broadly,  and 
knocking  the  fire  out  of  his  black  clay  pipe  prepara- 
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tory  to  entering.  He  had  evidently  come  to  visit 
and  needed  no  urging  to  enter.  A  smile  of  uncer- 
tain import  went  round  the  school  as  the  great  hulk- 
ing figure  shuffled  into  the  room,  a  greeting  which 
the  visitor  met  with  a  profound  bow  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  grins. 

How  you  get  'long  ?  Keel  any  chile,  is  it  so  ? 
he  asked,  with  a  good-natured  smile. 

Killed  nobody  yet/'  responded  Langton,  as  he 
handed  the  visitor  his  only  chair. 

Dolphus  sat  down  deliberately,  an  act  announced 
by  a  diminishing  series  of  loud  breathings  that  star- 
tled the  little  girls  near  him  and  made  others  titter. 
He  cautiously  held  his  broad-rimmed  hat  in  his  hand 
and  his  small  brown  eyes  with  their  expansive  white 
margins  promptly  began  to  roll  solemn  stillness 
over  the  fidgety  school.  Soon  he  caught  sight  of 
Sanford,  who  grinned  knowingly  as  the  others  turned 
wistful  glances  upon  him.  As  soon  as  school  was  dis- 
missed Dolphus  rose  and,  with  a  serious  look,  said, 
By  de  law,  I  nevair  see  not'ing  lak  dat  !  " 

What's  that,  Mr.  Levelly  ?  "  inquired  Langton. 

"  Ze  ordair  ;  you  make  heem  parf  aitement  quiet, 
— no  laugh,  no  jomp  on  seat,  not'ing.  I  was  just 
tention  dat  boy  mine.  He  de  worse  in  whole  flock — 
Sanford  !  "  he  called  loudly  as  the  latter  was  making 
his  way  out  in  the  line. 

Sanford,  impatient  to  get  off,  advanced  toward 
his  parent  with  some  pride  at  being  thus  distin- 
guished, certainly  without  any  fear.  What  for  you 
make  dat  laugh  on  your  face  all  tarn  ?  "  inquired 
Dolphus  very  sternly. 

But  Sanford  made  no  response,  except  to  look  at 
his  amused  teacher  and  grin. 
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Ifee  I  was  de  ticher  of  you  I  would  skin  yoix; 
make  you  kip  your  nose  clean, — home  wid  you  !  " 
and  as  the  speaker  waved  his  hand  peremptorily,  San- 
ford  made  a  spring  for  the  door  and  passed  out  of 
sight  with  a  yell  of  mingled  insolence  and  relief. 

Dolphus's  features  relaxed  at  his  son's  perfor- 
mance. "  He  mighty  queek,  smart  lak  cat  !  "  was 
his  admiring  comment.  "  But  Dan'l  de  boy  w'at 
knock  off  de  spot  afery  boy  on  de  Fenelon.  Queek  ! 
Lak  lightnin'.  Lonzo  got  de  bone,  but  Dan'l  got  de 
muscle.  But  Dan'l  not  smart  lak  de  fader  of  heem — 
nevair  !  Wen  I  was  young  man  I  was  de  bes'  man 
wit'  de  fis'  on  de  hull  shaintee.  An'  queek  !  lak 
flash.  Nevair  hurt  nobodee  so  long  he  is  kip  hees 
han'  in  de  pocket  ;  jus'  so  quite,  lak  lamb,  me.  But, 
sir,  ifee  dey  was  come  hooraw,  lak  dey  was  own 
afertying,  den  look  out !  W'y  w'en  I  go  on  de 
Boyd  shaintee,  Jim  BowelL  what  boss  de  gang,  he 
look  at  me  out  de  corner  hees  eye.  He  t'ink  Dolphus 
Ilk  odder  han'  mebbe.  Bam-by,  Jim,  he  commence 
bear  on  me.  I  say  not'ing  long  tam.  Las',  one  day, 
day  she  was  make  for  vote,  we  come  on  de  Fenelon 
Fall.  Jim,  he  bear  on,  bear  on,  bear  on,  make  beeg 
hooraw  lak  he  was  go  on  de  parliament  hissef.  I  kip 
quite,  me.  Las'  we  was  in  de  hotel  Andy  Brandon. 
Jim,  he  have  beeg  knife  on  hees  han'.  I  say, 
'  Jim,  better  put  dat  knife  in  de  pocket,  lak  dat. 
He  say,  '  Dat  knife  ma  knife  ;  guess  I  do  w'at 
I  lak  ma  own  propairtee.'  Las',  sir,  ma  blood 
she  was  make  for  hoil.  I  say,  ^  put  dat  knife 
'way,  Jim,'  lak  dat.  He  look  me  on  hees  eye, 
me  ;  say  he  clean  wit'  me  de  floor.  Den  my 
blood  she  boil  fas'  ;  all  de  men  look  out  for 
troub  ;  say  he  crazee,  talk  lak  dat.     Jim,  he  pay 
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nc  'tention  me,  las',  sir,  I  jomp!  geev  heem  de 
fis',  an'  sir,  I  knock  heem  right  on  de  fireplace! 
Well,  sir,  all  de  chap  was  ron  grab  me,  yell  '  Hoi'  on, 
Lerelly  ;  you  keel  heem.'  '  Oh,'  I  say,  '  I  geev 
heem  little  tap,  das  all.'  Well,  sir,  ifee  you  see 
heem  !  De  blood  was  ron  in  crik  !  Everybodee 
say  nevair  see  not'ing  lak  dat  !  Den  I  say,  '  Jim, 
t'ink  you  clean  wit'  me  de  floor,  ah  ? '  an'  all  de  chap 
was  make  it  de  laugh  on  heem,  talk  lak  dat.  Jim,  he 
shake  hees  head,  say,  '  Levelly,  you  de  bes'  man  in  de 
back  wood,'  hoi'  out  hees  han',  make  it  de  frien'  wit' 
me,  an'  sir,  affer  dat  he  pay  me  t'ree  York-shillin' 
day  more  odder  man  on  de  shaintee  !  " 

As  Dolphus  related  this  incident,  his  manner  was 
quite  as  thrilling  as  his  experience  could  have  been. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  teacher's  desk,  he  gave  a 
realistic  portrayal  of  his  valorous  act,  his  voice  rising 
suddenly  from  the  gentlest  tones  to  the  crashings  of 
thunder,  his  gestures  and  facial  movements  compen- 
sating in  range  and  emphasis  for  whatever  they 
lacked  in  elegance.  As  was  his  custom  in  these 
recitals,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  particular  object,  in 
this  case  a  knot  in  the  blackboard,  and  from  begin- 
ning to  end  he  paused  not  a  second  for  a  word.  To 
hear  him  modestly  tell  of  his  countless  deeds  of  dar- 
ing, of  his  prowess  in  other  days,  and  his  triumphs, 
for  he  always  triumphed,  over  now  absent  foes,  was 
almost  as  interesting  as  it  could  have  been  to  witness 
his  performances.  He  had  more  admirers  among 
the  boys  than  had  Eobin  Hood,  though  their  fathers 
generally  sought  to  discredit  his  accounts,  a  confes- 
sion of  envy  in  the  children's  eyes. 

^'  Yes,  sir,"  continued  Dolphus,  Sanford  he  learn 
queek  too.    He  say  you  de  bes'  ticher  on  de  worl'. 
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Studee  !  Studee  afery  night  lak  I  t'ink  he  come 
dead." 

The  teacher  was  pleased  to  hear  of  his  pupil's  good 
opinion  of  him,  yet,  as  he  took  no  steps  to  abate  :he 
ardor  of  Sanford's  zeal  for  learning;,  he  evidently 
did  not  fear  fatal  results. 

A  night-school  was  Langton's  first  step  toward  the 
benefiting  of  Lescor.  In  response  to  his  invitation 
a  large  crowd  of  all  ages  gathered  at  the  school-house 
one  Friday  evening  to  organize  the  new  school. 
There  was  to  be  no  charge  for  tuition  on  Langton's 
part,  but  Jamie  Gibson,  a  one-armed  veteran  of  the 
Crimea  whom  Oliver  pressed  into  service,  was  to 
receive  whatever  pittance  he  might  ask.  The  school 
was  to  be  open  to  any  one  but  day  pupils.  Langton 
was  to  direct  the  reading  ;  Jamie,  the  arithmetic, 
and  Dick  Butler,  who  was  ready  with  his  pen,  was  to 
teach  the  writing. 

Oliver  was  surprised  at  the  hearty  response  to  his 
call  ;  but,  as  he  looked  over  the  crowd  of  uncouth 
young  men  and  giggling  girls  he  may  have  thought 
that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  was  not  the  only  motive 
that  brought  them  together.  Yet,"  said  he  to 
Jamie,  if  we  only  relieve  the  deadly  dulness  of 
country  life  we  shall  have  done  something." 

Will  ye  be  hevin'  seats  for  a'  ?  Ilka  f airmer  lad 
in  the  township,  I  doot,  '11  be  rinnin'  to  ye  for  a  han- 
fu'  o'  knowlich." 

School  opened  the  next  Monday  evening  with  a  full 
house.  The  pupils  were  so  interested  in  the  new 
coal-oil  lamp  Langton  had  brought  to  supplement  the 
candle  power  at  his  disposal  that  he  began  the  session 
by  explaining  its  mechanism.  Some  apprehension 
was  expressed  lest  the  strange-looking  thing  should 
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blow  up  and  kill  somebody,  an  act  of  which  no  tallow 
candle,  however  inconstant,  had  ever  been  guilty  ; 
but  as  time  went  on,  and  the  lamp  refused  to  realize 
the  fears  of  the  timid,  it  steadily  grew  in  favor,  and 
soon  in  every  farmhouse  it  had  snuffed  the  candle 
out  of  existence  forever. 

Langton  was  now  bending  his  energy  to  the  success 
of  his  two  schools  and  working  up  an  organization  of 
the  teachers  of  the  township  at  the  same  time.  As  a 
step  toward  the  former,  he  was  off  to  Lindsay  one 
Saturday  morning  with  Dick  Butler  to  rent  a  musical 
instrument  of  some  kind,  but  Mrs.  Gray  insisted  on 
his  taking  gratis,  their  organ,  as  their  new  piano  now 
monopolized  the  attention  of  the  family  in  matters 
musical.  It  was  a  flying  trip,  yet  he  called  upon  a 
number  of  friends,  as  well  as  his  mother  and  sister, 
who  were  more  pleased  than  their  greeting  indicated. 
Amelia  took  occasion  to  deplore  his  lack  of  aspiration, 
and  mentioned  the  church,  law,  etc.,  but  forgot  the 
army.  Mrs.  Langton  spoke  despondingly  of  the  war- 
fare against  dirt  and  dust  to  which  she  had  devoted 
her  life,  and  as  the  house  seemed  to  be  in  a  process 
of  renovation,  Oliver  and  Dick,  who,  as  a  "  country 
bumpkin,"  received  scant  courtesy,  soon  found  a 
more  congenial  atmosphere.  They  dined  at  the  Grays', 
where,  to  use  Oliver's  own  words,  they  "  had  a  rat- 
tling old  time,"  singing,  playing,  and  talking.  Dick 
enjoyed  his  visit  and  thought  their  hosts  ideal,  they 
were  "  so  free  and  natural."  Mrs.  Gray  found  op- 
portunity to  inquire  earnestly  of  Oliver  whether  he 
had  yet  been  able  to  overcome  his  religious  "  mis- 
givings," a  query  that  brought  forth  a  torrent  of 
"  new  objections  to  old  myths,"  and  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Dudley,  who^  said  hC; 
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defines  Christiajiity  as  the  art  of  being  a  lady  or 
gentleman."  As  Dick  Butler  was  absorbed  in  con- 
versation with  Martha  and  the  boys,  Langton's  enthu- 
siasm was  interrupted  only  by  the  glintings  of  the 
autumn  sunset  flooding  the  maples.  Once  more  they 
thanked  their  hosts  for  the  loan  of  the  organ  and  then 
hurried  home,  Oliver  elated  by  his  success,  Dick  medi- 
tating a  poem. 

The  next  session  of  the  night-school  is  remembered 
to  this  day.  Langton  had  arranged  a  program  of 
entertainment  instead  of  the  usual  exercises,  and  the 
house  was  packed.  Jimmy  Marshall,  the  veteran 
fiddler,  was  on  hand,  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  and  ready  for  encores.  Dick  Butler  was 
down  for  a  song  or  two,  and  he  astonished  himself. 
But  when  Jimmy,  after  a  few  preliminary  scrapings 
of  doubtful  import,  got  off  on  "  The  Wind  That 
Shook  the  Barley,"  Langton  playing  "  seconds  "  on 
the  organ,  there  were  significant  looks  and  approving 
nods  all  over  the  house.  Anything  like  that  had 
never  been  heard  in  Lescor.  How  anyone  could 
move  his  fingers  as  fast  as  the  master  did  and  keep 
even  with  the  fiddle  was  astonishing,  yet  there  it  was 
done,  and  when  the  fiddler  brought  up  with  a  very 
sudden  and  emphatic  stop,  the  organist  was  at  the  goal 
too.  The  people  were  transfixed  with  admiration  and 
incapable  of  applause,  and  Langton  feared  they  were 
not  appreciative,  but  a  young  lady  with  gloved  hands 
sitting  in  front,  soon  led  off,  and  an  avalanche  of 
noise  followed,  during  which  the  players  took  their 
seats  again.  Again  they  played,  and  yet  again,  the 
audience  having  discovered  a  device  for  bringing 
them  back.  Then  Jamie  Gibson,  who  with  becoming 
dignity  acted  as  chairman,  announced  the  "  naxt 
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noomer "  with  many  smiles  and  fidgetings, — a 
voccal  solo  by  Miss  Jessie  Carleton." 

Without  a  suggestion  of  formality,  Miss  Carleton, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  in  Lescor,  threw  off  a  light 
wrap  she  wore  and  stepped  to  the  front,  radiant  with 
natural  beauty  and  the  freshness  of  youth.  She 
smiled  sweetly  in  response  to  the  burst  of  satisfac- 
tion with  which  she  was  greeted  and  to  Langton's 
accompaniment   sang  with  tenderness   and  power 

Sweet  Belle  Mahone/'  then  much  in  vogue  in  the 
cities.  Encored  with  emphasis,  she  was  about  to 
sing  a  selection  of  her  own,  when  Jamie  Gibson,  lean- 
ing forward,  asked  earnestly,  ^'  Will  ye  gie  us  Annie 
Laurie  ?  " 

A  glance  at  the  empty  sleeve,  and  she  yielded 
graciously,  Jamie  swelling  the  applause  by  clapping 
his  leg  with  his  only  hand.  Langton  was  delighted 
with  her,  no  less  with  her  manner  than  her  song.  He 
had  asked  her  to  sing  only  the  day  before,  and  as  it 
was  Sunday  rehearsal  was  out  of  the  question,  Mrs. 
Carleton  objecting  to  instrumental  music  on  that  day. 

Everybody  was  enthusiastic  over  the  entertain- 
ment, Jimmy  Marshall  declaring  that  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  Post.  Langton,  who  looked  at  it  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint  mainly,  was  gratified  with  his 
success  in  utilizing  home  talent,  and  as  he  walked 
home  with  Miss  Carleton  he  was  pleased  to  hear  her 
appreciation  of  his  work  in  the  section.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Dudley  will  be  glad  to  hear  of,  and  encourage 
your  efforts,"  she  remarked,  and  Oliver  wondered  for 
days  why  she  said  it. 

As  a  result  of  that  performance,  largely,  the  night- 
school  was  soon  talked  about  all  over  the  township, 
somewhat  to  the  grief  of  its  philanthropic  young 
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organizer.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  told  regarding  it, 
a  feature  common  to  all  of  them  being  that  there  was 
a  free  entertainment  every  night.  Soon  a  crowd  of 
idle  fellows  from  distant  neighborhoods,  brazenly 
entering  the  school-room  regardless  of  requests,  or 
loitering  about  the  building,  proved  a  thorn  in  Lang- 
ton's  generous  side  and  threatened  to  bring  the  night- 
school  to  a  premature  end.  Though  urged  by  friends 
to  invoke  the  law,  he  hesitated  to  do  so,  resolving, 
rather,  to  teach  friend  and  foe  a  lesson  in  long-suflfer- 
ing  and  patient  forbearance.  Langton  had  charity 
for  the  disturbers,  and  felt  that  the  utter  barrenness 
of  life  to  them,  in  the  way  of  diversion,  was  the  spring 
whence  flowed  the  common  woe.  He  longed  for  a 
large  hall  in  which  all  might  ,2:ather  and  be  benefited. 

Less  than  three  months  had  now  elapsed  since  Oli- 
ver Langton  began  to  teach  in  Lescor,  yet,  for  various 
reasons,  he  was  already  more  talked  about  than  any 
other  man  in  the  township,  and  on  the  whole,  favor- 
ably. It  was  at  this  time  that  he  set  out  to  school 
one  evening  as  usual,  the  bright  moonlight  bathing 
the  fields  and  fences  and  lending  exhilaration  to 
youthful  minds.  The  air  was  balmy,  though  autumn 
was  advanced.  Over  the  fields  came  the  sound  of 
voices  from  different  directions,  as  of  persons  con- 
verging on  a  common  point.  Reaching  the  school- 
house,  he  saw  standing  there  in  the  light  and  shadow 
a  group  of  young  men  and  boys  apparently  much 
interested  in  one  of  their  number.  Advancing,  he 
heard  peals  of  laughter  and  a  profusion  of  loud  talk. 
Walking  up  closer  to  the  group,  he  saw  standing  in 
the  center  of  it  a  short  stocky  man  with  poor  clothes, 
but  with  a  low-crowned  silk  hat  on,  the  finishing  touch 
of  a  grotesque-looking  figure.    This  he  instantly  rec- 
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ognized  as  the  figure  of  the  man  whom,  most  of  all 
on  earth,  he  wished  to  avoid  at  that  time  and  place, 
yet  before  he  could  turn  away,  one  of  the  young  men 
cried  out  with  mock  ceremony,  Mr.  Langton,  let 
me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Benson  !  " 

Langton  instinctively  edged  round  to  get  the  moon 
in  his  back,  but  not  before  Tom,  who  bowed  with 
emphasis,  had  given  him  a  searching  look.  "  I  know 
your  faytures,''  said  the  big  fellow,  peering  into  the 
teacher's  face,  now  the  picture  of  confusion. 

"  Old  friends  !  "  shouted  some  wag,  and  a  loud 
laugh  went  up.  Langton  was  careful  not  to  speak 
during  the  ceremony,  and  he  broke  away  as  soon  as 
Tom  let  go  his  hand.  He  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn  or  what  to  do.  Had  Benson  recognized  him  as 
the  youn^  man  to  whom  he  had  bidden  farewell  in 
Lindsay  jail  ?  If  so,  his  Lescor  life  was  at  an  end  ; 
all  his  dreams  were  shattered. 

He  went  into  the  schoolhouse  unable  to  look  upon 
the  man  to  whom  his  heart  had  so  thoroughly  warmed 
during  those  awful  days  in  jail.  His  face  was  pale 
with  apprehension,  and  when  he  told  Jamie  and  Dick 
that  he  was  not  feeling  well  and  might  have  to  leave 
early,  both  of  them  remarked  upon  his  unusual 
pallor. 

The  young  people  were  coming  in  fast,  so  free  from 
care,  so  happy  !  He,  too,  had  been  happy  for 
months.  Was  his  peace  to  take  wings  again,  as  a 
year  before  ?  Instinctively  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  door, 
and  his  heart  almost  ceased  its  beating  when  he  saw 
Benson  entering^  the  center  of  an  animated  group. 
The  disorder  increased  when  Tom,  who  took  a  seat  in 
a  rear  corner,  removed  his  plug."  He  had  been 
standing  on  his  head  in  the  mud  for  what  pennies  he 
22 
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could  collect  in  the  village  streets,  and  the  top  of  Ms 
bald  head,  now  black,  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of 
yellow  hair,  suggested  a  full-blown  sunflower  to  the 
gazing  rustics,  who  took  no  pains  to  control  their 
mirth. 

Langton  Avas  deeply  agitated.  What  was  it  that  had 
directed  the  steps  of  that  unfortunate  man  to  the 
very  spot  where  his  presence  could  prove  most  dis- 
astrous ?  Surely  some  evil  genius  had  brought  him 
there  with  a  purpose  w^hich  could  not  be  thwarted. 
Every  smile  which  Benson  gave  from  his  corner 
seemed  a  smile  of  recognition  directed  at  Langton. 
Every  motion  of  the  group  about  him  confirmed  the 
young  man's  suspicions  that  Benson  had  already  told 
everything.  Every  glance  smote  him,  every  whisper 
groaned  with  significance. 

That  he  might  calm  his  mind  and  determine  a 
course  of  action,  Langton  sought  the  open  air,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  roadside,  lost  to  everything  but 
the  present  crisis  in  his  life  at  Lescor.  His  fears 
soon  subsided  under  the  soothing  effect  of  sky  and  air 
and  a  wider  view,  and,  half  an  hour  later,  he  brought 
up  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  beech  at  the  corner  of  the 
schoolhouse.  Thoughts  of  the  shame  within  Ben- 
son's power  to  inflict  upon  him  still  possessed  his 
mind,  but  he  felt  that  the  situation  must  be  resolutely 
faced. 

While  leaning  against  the  schoolhouse,  his  arms 
folded,  his  head  bent  in  meditation,  three  young 
men  whom  he  recognized  as  some  of  the  roughs  who 
were  active  in  the  recent  troubles,  approached  and, 
without  seeing  him,  halted  within  a  few  yards  of 
where  he  stood.  They  were  bent  on  an  evening's  fun 
at  the  expense  of  the  school,  and  merrily  discussed 
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their  various  plans.  Langton,  after  listening  to  them 
for  a  while,  slipped  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  un- 
seen by  the  trio,  and,  entering  the  school,  went  over 
to  Benson  and,  in  a  whisper,  explained  the  situation 
to  him,  and  asked  him  to  maintain  order  when  the 
disturbers  entered. 

Tom's  face  lighted  up  instantly.  Where's  me 
'at  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  under  the  bench  for  his  silk. 

No,  no,  Tom,"  protested  Langton.  Don't  go 
out  ;  wait  till  they  come  in,  and  then  just  caution 
them  ;  let  there  be  no  trouble  whatever."  But  Lang- 
ton  did  not  notice  the  wink  Tom  gave  Dan  Levelly, 
whose  curiosity  had  overcome  his  interest  in  a  short- 
division  sum." 

Soon  in  walked  the  trustful  three,  each  with  a 
knowing  leer,  all  seating  themselves  in  the  rear  as 
usual,  and  not  far  from  Benson.  The  strange  and 
uncouth  figure  of  the  latter  attracted  their  attention 
at  once,  and  shrewd  winks  were  promptly  exchanged. 
The  lessons  went  on,  Jamie  and  Dick  conducting 
them,  Langton's  mind  being  centered  on  Benson,  who 
suggested  a  lion  couch  ant  for  a  spring.  Only  a  few 
minutes  elapsed  before  one  of  the  three,  a  sallow- 
faced  little  fellow  who  had  been  especially  offensive 
at  former  sessions,  taking  an  alder  tube  from  his 
pocket,  blew  a  pea  through  it,  hitting  Jamie  a  sting- 
ing blow  on  his  ponderous  nose.  "  Lord  presairve 
us  !  "  cried  the  little  Scot,  jumping  a  foot  into  the 
air  !       Wha's  flippin'  peas  ?" 

Benson,  who  had  witnessed  the  act,  laid  hold  of  the 
fellow  by  a  shoulder  and  a  leg  and,  lifting  him  into 
the  air  as  he  would  a  child,  shot  him  headforemost 
through  an  open  window  almost  before  the  other  two 
j-ealized  what  he  was  doing.    At  once  they  were  upon 
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him,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Having  done 
thoroughly  what  he  had  undertaken,  Tom,  with  much 
deliberation,  and  amid  the  utmost  confusion,  attacked 
the  others  single-handed,  putting  one  of  them  out  of 
the  problem  by  a  blow  that  brought  down  its  mark 
and  the  stove-pipes  too,  all  in  a  cloud  of  soot.  The 
third  one  then  put  his  trust  in  his  legs,  so  often  the 
last  resort  of  arms,  and  thus  earned  the  distinction 
of  escaping  through  the  door,  number  two  being  fated 
to  follow  his  friend  through  the  window. 

Langton,  who  was  curious  to  know  how  Benson 
would  conduct  himself  under  the  circumstances,  took 
no  part  in  this  expulsion  of  the  plebs,  but  Jamie,  true 
to  his  soldierly  traditions,  hovered  about  the  firing- 
line,  aiming  a  kick  at  the  enemy  with  admirable  pre- 
cision. 

Tom's  valor  won  all  hearts  and  he  was  at  once  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  school.  Order  was  soon 
restored,  but  Langton,  unable  to  compose  himself, 
soon  left  for  home.  He  had  but  one  thought,  one 
fear  :  Llad  Benson  recognized  him,  and  if  so,  what 
would  be  the  consequences  ?  He  did  not  enter  the 
house  on  reaching  it,  but  walked  up  and  down  the 
road  in  the  moonlight  asking  himself  a  hundred 
questions.  Benson  had  not  heard  his  voice,  that  tell- 
tale of  the  past,  though  he  had  seemed  to  recognize 
him.  The  poor  fellow  was  shrewd  and  cunning,  yet 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  have  much  magnanimity, 
and  he  would  blurt  out  the  damaging  facts  without 
hesitation  for  the  hope  of  a  glass  of  whiskey,  reasoned 
Langton.  Where  Vv^ould  the  wanderer  stay  that 
night  ?  Probably  in  some  barn  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

It  seemed  of  the  first  importance  to  Langton  that 
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Le  should  have  a  word  with  Benson  that  night  before 
any  one  else  conld  talk  much  with  him^  if  at  all  possi- 
ble. Tom  would  be  surrounded  by  boy  hero-worship- 
ers and  taken  off  to  sleep  in  some  barn  where  he  could 
tell  them  stories  till  midnight,  possibly  with  the  But- 
ler boys^  who  were  comfortably  housed  in  the  driving- 
shed. 

The  teacher  walked  back  towards  the  school-house 
in  quest  of  Benson.  He  sat  down  on  a  huge  boulder 
where  the  road  turned  toward  the  village,  and  re- 
solved to  wait  for  the  dismissal  of  school.  The  stone 
Y\^as  still  warm  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  though  a 
chill  was  upon  the  air.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  reflected 
upon  the  strange  role  lie  was  playing.  His  mind 
was  racked  by  the  possibility  of  the  disgrace  which  he 
saw  so  near  him  after  his  happy  residence  there.  He 
was  just  getting  acquainted  with  his  pupils,  just  com- 
ing to  know  the  people  and  their  wants.  School  was 
going  on  without  a  hitch  and  there  was  every  pros- 
pect of  a  successful  year.  He  was  sure  that  he  had 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  both  pupils  and 
parents.  But  now  !  He  saw  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  dreams  tottering  to  its  fall. 

At  last  the  opening  doors  of  the  schoolhouse  sent 
out  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  hillside  and  Langton 
rose  and  hid  in  a  fence-corner.  He  saw  the  object  of 
his  anxiety  approaching  in  the  midst  of  a  worshipful 
company  of  boys,  all  plying  him  with  questions  or 
praising  his  prowess.  They  went  directly  to  But- 
ler's barn,  where  doubtless  many  intended  to  remain 
until  midnight  to  hear  Benson  sing  and  tell  stories. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  a  word  with  the  wanderer, 
Langton  returned  slowly  to  TuUy's  md  sought  hia 
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bed,  but  sleep  was  impossible.  His  plan  now  was 
to  see  Tom  early  next  morning  and  end  the  agony 
which  had  so  suddenly  borne  him  to  the  ground. 
Tortured  by  fear,  alternating  with  hope,  he  tossed 
on  his  bed  all  that  long  night,  and  as  the  drowsy 
glances  of  dawn  shot  over  the  fields  of  stubble,  light- 
ing up  the  walls  of  his  room  with  a  cold  gray  light, 
never  so  welcome,  he  rejected  the  tardy  advances  of 
moody  Morpheus  that  he  might  exorcise  the  demon 
at  his  breast.  Long  before  sunrise  he  was  up  and 
dressed  for  a  tramp.  The  air  was  chill  and  damp  ; 
a  heavy  fog  enveloped  the  earth  and  obstructed  the 
coming  day,  so,  taking  the  road,  he  made  his  way 
toward  Butler's  barn.  He  expected  his  man  to  be 
stirring  early,  yet,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  past 
the  big  barnyard  gate,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  dim 
outline  of  the  barns  and  stables,  he  thought  Benson 
never  would  appear.  Could  he  have  already  gone  ? 
Again  and  again  the  anxious  teacher  consulted  his 
watch,  but  it,  too,  seemed  apathetic.  He  was  becom- 
ing chilled  in  spite  of  his  exercise,  and  he  thought  of 
Benson,  then  probably  curled  up  in  a  buffalo-robe, 
sleeping  warm  and  comfortable,  an  evil  spirit  that 
had  pursued  him  from  the  inferno  of  the  past. 

Suddenly  there  came  through  the  fog,  from  the 
direction  of  the  barn,  a  creaking,  wheezing  sound, 
and  Langton  knew  at  once  that  somebody  was  slaking 
an  inordinate  thirst  at  the  old  log  pump,  which,  with 
modern  spirit,  seemed  to  protest  against  foreign 
labor.  He  peered  into  the  fog,  and  presently  the  dim 
outline  of  a  human  form  could  be  descried.  Lang- 
ton's  heart  beat  fast  lest  it  should  prove  to  be 
Mr.  Butler.  It  was  Tom  Benson.  On  came  the 
big  fellow^  his  body  swaying  like  that  of  an  ele- 
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phant  as  he  ambled  up  to  Oliver,  whose  presence  he 
did  not  discover  promptly. 

Good  morning,  Tom/'  cried  the  young  man,  in  a 
low  tone. 

Ah,  me  booy  !  Wat  be  ye  doin'  yere  ?  re- 
sponded Benson,  extending  his  hand,  which  was 
promptly  taken. 

Tom,  do  you  know  me  ? asked  Langton  at  once, 
determined  to  know  where  he  stood  without  delay. 

That  I  do, — twigged  'e  last  night,  too,''  was  the 
prompt  reply,  and  the  speaker  surveyed  Langton 
from  head  to  foot.       Taycher  now,  bean't  ye  ?  " 

My  God  !  "  exclaimed  Oliver,  with  a  world  of 
feeling,  his  heart  sinking  within  him.  He  stared  at 
Benson  for  a  moment,  unable  to  find  words.  Then, 
as  if  unwilling  to  give  up,  he  asked  Benson, 
Where  did  you  see  me  last — before  last  night  ?  " 

In  Castle  Jackson,"  replied  Tom  promptly, — 
Wy  ? " 

You're  going  this  way  I  believe  ;  let  us  walk 
on,"  suggested  Langton,  his  heart  beating  painfully. 

The  teacher  was  now  in  possession  of  the  facts, 
yet  he  seemed  to  cling  to  some  hope  that  he  was  not 
ruined  in  Lescor.  The  two  walked  along  the  road 
together,  an  odd-looking  couple  ;  Langton,  young, 
slender,  and  though  pale,  handsome  ;  Benson,  short, 
stout,  and  dirty  ;  his  grimy  ragged  suit  and  black 
silk  hat  presenting  a  ridiculous  contrast.  Nobody 
was  likely  to  see  them  at  that  hour, — ^but  it  made 
little  difference  now,  thought  Oliver.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  as  if  he  had  collided  against  a  stone  wall. 

Benson,"  said  he,  pale  with  excitement,  a  tone  of 
impatience  or  anger  in  his  speech,  Benson,  I'm 
afraid  you've  done  me  awful  harm.    Do  those  boys 
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back  there  know  that  I  was  in  jail  with  you  in  Lind- 
say ? 

"  Hi  niver  tailed  'n,  sir/'  answered  Tom  frankly, 
as  if  afraid  that  Langton  was  angry  with  him. 

"  What  ?  "  almost  shouted  Oliver. 
Hi  niver  telled  a  woord  about  ye." 

"  Well,  how  did  you  know  I  was  teaching  here  ? 
asked  Langton,  feeling  a  warm  glow  coming  over 
him. 

Hi  asked  'n  who  you  be,  and  they  said  'e's  the 
master,  and  a  good  master  he  beV'  replied  Tom,  aim- 
ing at  a  literal  quotation. 

And  that's  all  you  said  about  me  ?  "  said  Lang- 
ton, making  assurance  doubly  sure. 

Hivery  croak,  on  the  woord  o'  a  man,"  and  Oli- 
ver's load  was  rolled  away.  He  felt  that  Tom  was 
telling  the  whole  truth,  and  he  could  have  embraced 
the  poor  fellow  then  and  there. 

If  you  knew  me  last  night,  Tom,  why  didn't  you 
say  so  at  the  time  ?  " 

Hi  'ad  it  on  me  toong,  but  hi  didn't  know  but 
you  was  a  pa'son  now  and  it  mightn't  be  best,"  replied 
the  poor  fellow,  without  a  thought  of  heroism. 

Our  young  friend  was  happy  again,  and  Tom  Ben- 
son, who  had  unwittingly  brought  a  dark  cloud  with 
him,  seemed  to  know  that  he  had  now  dispelled  it 
with  a  flood  of  sunshine. 

They  walked  on  together,  Langton  being  in  no 
hurry  to  part  with  his  uncouth  companion — it  was 
Saturday  morning  anyway.  Inquiring  of  Benson 
where  he  had  got  such  a  hat,  Langton  was  interested 
to  learn  that  it  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Dudley. 
Tom  had  been  guided  to  the  rectory  for  a  meal  by  the 
thrifty  villagers,  who  were  accustomed  to  unload  their 
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burdens  upon  the  man  of  God,  and  had  received  a 
night's  lodging  and  breakfast  additional,  besides  the 
hat  and  a  quarter-dollar. 

'E's  the  honly  preacher  hi  iver  seed  as  'ud  give 
'way  hanything  but  hadvice/'  said  Tom,  with  en- 
thusiasm. Hi  telled  'n  w'en  'e  gived  me  the  quarter 
hi'd  drink 's  'ealth  at  the  next  tavern/' 

Langton  had  walked  two  miles  with  his  companion 
and  must  now  return.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  coin 
and  gave  Tom  the  last  half-dollar  he  had,  coupling 
with  it  the  suggestion  that  it  be  used  in  paying  for 
two  good  meals.  Tom  nodded  and  grinned  as  he 
received  the  coin,  and  Langton,  grasping  the  big  hand 
once  more,  bade  the  wanderer  good-by.  Half  an  hour 
later  Tom  was  in  the  next  tavern,  full  of  importance 
and  half  full  of  whiskey. 

Oliver  walked  back  to  Tully's  with  a  light  heart, 
arriving  there  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to 
breakfast.  Mrs.  Tully  assured  him  several  times 
during  that  exercise  that  she  had  wondered  all  morn- 
ing where  he  could  be,  supposing  this  and  guessing 
that  explanation,  and  concluding  by  asking  him  if  he 
had  ever  really  known  Tom  Benson,  who  had  recog- 
nized him  the  night  before.  These  queries  tended  in 
no  manner  towards  Langton's  equanimity,  but  to  all 
of  them  he  made  diplomatic  replies. 

After  breakfast  he  read  the  Post,  one  item  in  it 
monopolizing  his  thought  and  feeling  for  days, — the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Hudspeth, 
principal  of  Lindsay  high  school. 
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LESCOR  AT  CHURCH. 

The  death  of  his  old  schoohnaster  and  friend  came 
to  Oliver  Langton  as  a  rude  shock.  His  spirits, 
which  had  been  at  ebb  all  night,  had  regained  their 
wonted  buoyancy  as  he  took  leave  of  Tom  Benson, 
but  now  came  the  Post  to  tell  him  that  he  had  lost  one 
of  his  very  best  friends.  The  path  of  speculation 
upon  man's  destiny,  so  inviting  to  Langton,  now  at- 
tracted him,  and  he  fell  to  wondering  once  more 
upon  the  whole  problem,  upon  Death,  that  door  that 
swings  but  one  way,  the  bridge  whose  farther  end  is 
wrapt  in  impenetrable  cloud.  Had  Mr.  Hudspeth 
still  an  existence  in  some  form,  he  asked  himself,  in 
some  realm  reserved  for  the  good  and  true,  there  to 
live  on  forever  ?  Or  is  immortality  the  survival 
among  men,  the  continuation  on  earth,  of  our  char- 
acter, the  memory  of  our  good  and  noble  deeds  rein- 
carnated in  the  lives  of  those  who  follow  us,  comfort- 
ing them  in  affliction  and  inspiring  ideals  which  time 
often  serves  but  to  ennoble  and  refine  ? 

Mr.  Hudspeth  had  been  more  to  Langton  than  a 
mere  schoolmaster,  a  species  whose  memory  the 
world  seems  willing  to  let  die.  It  was  the  man  rather 
than  the  teacher,  that  stood  before  him  now,  and  he 
gave  expression  to  his  emotion  by  detailing  to  Mrs. 
Tully  reminiscences  of  his  departed  friend,  that 
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worthy  soul  shaking  her  head  about  the  future  of  a 
man  who  would  urge  a  boy,  as  Mr.  Hudspeth  had 
once  urged  Langton,  to  read  Ivanhoe.  She  herself 
had  once,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  begun  to  read 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  but  her  brother,  the  minis- 
ter, although  but  a  young  man,  had  discovered  her 
peril  and  stopped  her  in  time.  Indeed,  her  brother, 
who  was  to  preach  in  Lescor  next  day,  and  whom 
Langton  must  hear,  would  be  shocked  if  he  should 
find  out  that  she  had  a  person  in  her  home  who  had 
read  such  books.  But  she  would  keep  the  matter 
quiet,  and  begged  of  her  boarder,  ^  as  a  gentleman,' 
not  to  tell  her  boys  about  it,  especially  Thomas,  who 
was     intended  for  the  ministry." 

Her  boarder  consented  somewhat  languidly,  for  he 
thought  the  books  named  would  furnish  better  intel- 
lectual compost  than  "  Red  Dick,  the  Indian  Slayer,'^ 
which  Thomas  was  then  devouring,  hiding  it  at  inter- 
vals in  the  f anning-mill  till  he  returned  it  to  JSTed 
Gosse. 

Our  young  friend  was  now  anxious  to  hear  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Mclntyre  preach.  Anxious,  too,  ap- 
peared the  entire  Tully  family,  for  the  next  morning 
all  were  astir  betimes  as  if  conscious  of  some  impend- 
ing visitation.  Faces  were  washed  with  special  rigor, 
shirts  changed,  and  hair-oil  copiously  applied.  In- 
deed, when  Thomas's  turn  came  to  use  the  coveted 
bottle,  there  was  no  oil  left,  a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  the  delivery  of  a  few  smart  blows  to  the 
extravagant  children  and  sent  Aleck  post-haste  across 
the  fields  to  borrow  Butler's.  For  what  would  the 
neighbors  say  should  Thomas  attend  his  uncle's 
preaching  with  nothing  but  water  on  his  hair !  Mra, 
Tully  was  not  a  woman  to  act  rashly. 
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Finally,  the  whole  family  sallied  forth — a  little 
late,  owing  to  the  hair-oil  incident  and  the  other  de- 
lays incident  to  unusual  excursions.  Mr.  TuUy,  who 
had  not  seemed  eager  to  go,  was  in  a  touchy  mood  and 
not  inclined  to  wait  for  the  others,  while  his  wife, 
already  incensed  at  the  children  and  dreading  lest 
her  husband's  temper  should  boil  over,  administered 
sundry  punches  with  her  unerring  right  that  brought 
up  the  rear  in  double  quick  and  sent  a  hot  flush  to  her 
pale  cheeks. 

The  preaching:  was  to  be  in  the  schoolhouse,  which 
was  granted  to  every  denomination  represented  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  they  were  not  few.  Complaints 
and  envious  rumblings  stirred  the  section  when  one 
sect  was  thought  to  be  unduly  favored  by  the  trustees, 
but  the  peace  was  never  broken.  People  of  all  de- 
nominations attended  all  services,  even  Dolphus 
Levelly,  the  only  Catholic  in  that  part,  was  a  regular 
attendant,  and  often  startled  the  communicants  by 
the  realism  of  his  religious  experiences. 

As  the  Tully  household  entered  the  already 
crowded  house,  every  head  was  turned  to  look  at  them, 
Langton  exciting  most  interest  of  all.  Necks  were 
craned  and  positions  shifted  that  the  teacher  might 
be  seen,  feet  and  all.  He  assisted  Mrs.  Tully,  now 
nervous  and  flushed,  in  getting  the  children  seated, 
and  then  took  a  seat  with  them,  only  to  find  that  he 
was  the  only  one  of  his  sex  on  that  side  of  the  room. 
But  he  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  surrender  his 
seat  to  another  late-comer,  whereupon,  he,  too,  bowed 
to  custom  and  crossed  the  aisle. 

As  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  Lescor  in 
Sunday  attire,  he  felt  a  kindly  curiosity  in  the 
people's  appearaace.    The  meii  and  boys  were  clad 
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mainly  in  homespun,  gray  fulled-clotli,  neatly  fash- 
ioned into  coats  and  trousers  by  the  deft  fingers  of 
wives  and  mothers  whose  versatility  exceeded  their 
pretensions,  and  whose  devotion  ended  only  with 
their  strength.  The  vests  of  some  were  dyed  with 
bntternut,  in  which  cases  the  buttoning  of  the  coats 
had  been  carefully  overlooked,  and  a  not  unpleasant 
effect  was  produced.  The  boots  of  young  and  old 
showed  plainly  a  recent  acquaintance  with  the  tallow- 
pot,  while,  without  exception,  the  hair  of  the  young 
men  was  dripping  with  perfumed  oil,  running  down 
the  necks  of  some  and  bringing  grief  to  the  paper 
collars  then  in  vogue.  Every  young  swain  seemed 
determined  to  outdo  every  other  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  his  hair-oil,  a  rivalry  that  filled  the  air 
with  the  odor  of  rosemary  and  attar  and  traced  glis- 
tening curves  on  many  a  cheek  of  bronze. 

The  women  and  girls  were  comfortably  clad, 
fabrics  from  the  village  store  being  more  common 
wdth  them  than  with  their  husbands  and  brothers, 
though  attractive  patterns  from  the  neighboring  loom 
were  numerous.  .  There  was  an  air  of  comfort  and 
thrift  about  them  all,  while  the  downcast  eyes  and 
grave,  earnest  faces  bespoke  many  a  John  Hampden, 
many  a  Jenny  Geddes. 

The  preacher  was  a  thin-faced,  pale  little  man,  of 
middle  age,  whose  small  gray  eyes,  like  his  body, 
moved  uneasily,  as  if  he  were  impatient  to  get  at  the 

allies  of  Satan,"  as  he  often  chose  to  denominate 
his  stolid  hearers.  The  exercises  began  by  the  minis- 
ter's announcing  a  hymn  and  reading  its  eleven 
stanzas  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  St.  Paul's  Cath- 
edral. The  regular  leader  of  the  singing  having 
absented  hinaself,  incensed  at  a  criticism  Jamie  Qib- 
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son  had  made,  the  preacher  scanned  the  congregation 
wistfully  for  a  minute  and  asked  if  any  one  conld 
pitch  the  tune.  William  Butler,  who  stood  well  to 
the  front,  adjusted  his  glasses,  coughed  a  little,  and 
when  every  eye  had  become  fixed  upon  him,  hummed 
over  the  opening  Imes  as  if  feeling  his  way,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  did  not  "  know  that  tune."  Langton 
was  about  to  volunteer  when  the  minister  chose  an- 
other hymn,  and  Mr.  Butler  went  at  it  with  a  will, 
the  congregation  following.  When  the  leader  reached 
the  end  of  the  second  line  he  discovered  that  he  was 
a  syllable  short,  and  this  necessitated  the  lengthening 
of  a  note,  a  problem  that  was  solved  by  a  sudden 
ascent  toward  the  top  of  the  scale  where  becoming 
impaled  on  a  high  note,  he  suddenly  and  ingloriously 
paused.  At  this  there  was  a  smile  on  every  face,  and 
a  young  woman  standing  near  the  embarrassed  leader 
drew  his  attention  by  heartily  tittering,  at  which  Mr. 
Butler,  glaring  fiercely  at  her,  ordered  her  to  start 
it  herself  if  she  could  do  any  better. 

This  unlooked  for  sally  seemed  to  be  much  enjoyed 
by  the  congregation  and  was  followed  by  some  con- 
fusion. The  reverend  gentleman  could  not,  or  would 
not,  sing  a  note,  and  looked  imploringly  for  help, 
when  Langton  ventured  to  pitch  the  tune  and  led  in 
the  exercise,  much  to  the  interest  of  all.  Prayer  fol- 
lowed, long  and  strenuous;  another  hymn,  and  then 
the  sermon. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  was  known  as  a  very  devout  man, 
not  even  the  levity  of  a  smile  having  ever  been 
charged  against  him.  Many  a  boy  would  hide  in  a 
fence-corner  or  take  to  the  woods  on  seeing  the  min- 
ister's old  gray  mare  coming  over  the  brow  of  a  dis- 
tant hill,  faithfully  bearing  her  pastoral  burden^  her 
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head  bowed  with  becoming  humility.  For  what  boy 
would  not  rather  think  of  the  world  about  him  than  of 
the  world  into  which  Mr.  Mclntyre  promptly  ushered 
him,  or  wonder  at  the  crow's  nest  or  the  flying- 
squirrel  rather  than  guess  at  the  answers  in  the 
catechism,  as  Dick  Butler  had  done  when  he  told  the 
minister  that  "  the  chief  end  of  man  is  the  end  what's 
got  the  head  on  ?  " 

If  the  minister  could  not  sing,  it  was  soon  made 
evident  that  he  could  preach.  His  theme  was  a  broad 
one — the  transforming  power  of  grace,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  speaker,  is  not  confined  to  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  moral  world,  but  may  affect  all  ani- 
mated nature.  Beginning  in  a  harsh,  dry  voice,  he 
rose  rapidly  until  it  seemed  that  the  very  walls  must 
yield  to  his  vocal  artillery.  Following  Demosthenes, 
he  gave  to  action  a  large  place  in  his  oratory.  Shout- 
ing, gesticulating,  perspiring,  he  would  rush  from 
one  side  of  the  platform  to  the  other,  leaning  over 
the  desk  till  his  body  formed  a  right  angle,  then  fix- 
ing his  gaze  directly  above  him,  he  would  aim  a 
straight-arm  punch  at  the  ceiling,  with  every  fiber  in 
motion,  the  congregation  admiring,  apprehending,  or 
sleeping.  The  irreverent  house-fly,  Canada's  latest 
guest,  was  roused  from  his  torpor,  and  making  a  re- 
connaisance  in  force,  occasioned  many  a  gesture 
marked  by  energy  rather  than  elegance.  Striking  the 
desk  a  ringing  blow,  the  preacher  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  the  necessity  for  more  faith,  declaring 
that  the  words,  "  The  lion  shall  eat  hay  like  the  ox,^' 
mean    just  what  they  say"  to  one  who  has  faith. 

Tor  nearly  two  mortal  hours  the  minister  con- 
tinued to  hurl  his  message  at  the  heads  of  his  dazed 
congregation,  now  choking  at  a  monosyllable^  now 
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clearing  his  throat  or  mopping  his  steaming  face  and 
neck  with  a  kerchief  of  sanguinary  hne.  His  voice 
became  so  hoarse  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
be  understood^  but  at  last  he  took  his  seat,  limp  as  a 
rag.  As  he  sat  dowm  the  congregation  sat  up,  the 
sleepers  bein^  waked  by  the  sudden  stillness,  a  col- 
lection was  taken  up  in  the  preacher's  silk  hat,  always 
reserved  for  that  purpose,  ^'  Old  Hundred  "  was  sung 
with  feeling,  and  the  people  dismissed.  One  old  man 
dutifully,  and  with  eyes  cast  down,  shook  hands  with 
the  minister,  but  the  others  stood  aloof  in  silence. 
Collecting  oi  tside,  many  of  the  male  folk  watched 
curiously  those  who  were  leaving,  a  bashful  youth 
occasionally  ambling  off  with  a  blushing  maiden 
amidst  general  smiles.  Comments  upon  the  ser- 
mon were  confined  to  the  aged,  great  discourse,'' 
fine  delivery,"  "  powerful  sermon,"  representing 
the  form  and  substance  of  their  criticism. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  be  introduced  to  my  brother, 
Mr.  Langton  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  TuUy,  as  the  teacher  was 
leaving  the  room. 

Certainly,  if  it  would  be  agreeable,"  he  replied, 
dubiously.  The  introduction  was  very  formal  on 
Mrs.  Tully's  part,  and  Oliver  felt  awed  in  the  severe 
presence  of  the  minister. 

"  How  did  you  like  the  sermon,  Mr.  Langton  ?  "  in- 
quired the  proud  and  confident  sister. 

Oliver  glanced  toward  the  preacher  with  a  shadow 
of  hesitation  and  replied  that  it  was  a  very  forcible 
sermon — very." 

I  knew  you'd  like  it,"  responded  Mrs.  Tully, 
much  gratified,  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  accompanied  them 
home  for  tea,  somewhat  to  Langton's  apprehension. 

It  was  while  the  Tully  household,  with  Mr.  Mcln- 
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tyre,  were  solemnly  wending  their  way  homeward 
that  the  minister,  with  long  drawn  words,  began  to 
catechise  the  schoolmaster  upon  the  appropriate 
theme  of  the  next  world.  Langton,  whose  religion 
was  made  cheerful  by  good  health  and  a  warm- 
blooded optimism,  believed  with  Emerson  that  "  a 
world  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,''  and  he 
ventured  to  suggest  the  idea  that  this  world  is  the 
greater  problem  of  the  two,  and  the  more  profitable 
field  for  religious  effort.  Stirred  by  heretical  sug- 
gestion, the  minister  quoted  at  length  from  the 
Psalms  to  illuminate  his  ideas.  Langton  replied  with 
"  God  so  loved  the  world." 

"  I  challenge  you  to  locate  that  quotation,''  cried 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  with  a  pedantic  air. 

"  No  matter  just  where  it  is — isn't  it  there  ?  "  re- 
torted Oliver,  curtly. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  stared.  They  were  now  in  the 
house,  and  the  discussion  veered  off  upon  the  Resur- 
rection, the  minister  pausing  occasionally  to  com- 
ment upon  his  opponent's  opinions,  which  he  declared 
were  strongly  "  tainted  with  infidelity." 

Because  I  believe  only  what  I  can,  you  would 
condemn  me,"  observed  Langton,  pleasantly. 

^'  Because  you  don't  believe  what  you  ought  you 
are  condem^ned  not  only  by  me,  but  by  God,"  rejoined 
the  minister,  vehemently. 

"  A  person  ought  to  believe  what  he  can — are  we 
responsible  for  what  we  cannot  believe  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  stay  in  this  house  with  an  infidel,"  ex- 
claimed the  preacher,  rising.  I  am  shocked  to  dis- 
cover such  a  person  in  my  sister's  house." 

Why,  David,  I  didn't  know  Mr.  Langton  was  an 
infidel !  "  cried  Mrs.  Tully,  in  confusion. 
23 
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Wellj  he  is ;  and  I  consider  it  my  sacred  duty  to 
inform  the  trustees  and  have  him  removed  from  the 
midst  of  these  unsuspecting  people, — this  is  awful ! 
Sir/'  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Langton  disdainfully, 
Sir,  you  must  understand  that,  as  a  minister,  it  is 
my  religious  duty  to  guard  the  innocent  minds  of  this 
neighborhood  from  the  blight  of  free  thought.  I 
want  to  know  if  you  wish  to  retract  what  you  have 
said." 

No.  You  are  free  to  tell  what  you  please — Jesus 
sought  to  convince  men,  not  to  crush  them." 

The  reverend  gentleman  bowed  with  an  emphasis 
of  courtesy  and  left  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
that  boded  trouble. 

"  This  is  very  sad,  Mr.  Langton,"  observed  Mrs. 
Tully,  in  a  thin  voice,  as  she  gazed  though  the  win- 
dow at  the  retreating  form  of  her  brother. 

It  is  sad — to  behold  such  a  spectacle  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  replied  Oliver.  Educated  men 
should  find  it  easy  to  grant  to  others  what  they  de- 
mand for  themselves — liberty  of  conscience." 

No  response  from  the  window.  At  last,  when  Mrs. 
Tully  saw  her  brother  ride  away  on  the  old  gray  mare, 
she  turned  and  took  a  seat  remote  from  her  boarder, 
saying,  "  He  is  very  religious, — this  will  soon  be  the 
talk  of  the  neighborhood  !  " 

"  Now,"  said  Langton,  courageously,  your  broth- 
er must  not  be  kept  from  your  home  by  my  presence ; 
I  shall  find  another  place  to  board  at  once,"  though 
he  wondered  whether  a  change  were  worth  while  now. 

Mrs.  Tully  was  silent  as  she  thought  of  the  havoc 
his  departure  would  make  in  her  plans.  No  new 
garibaldi  next  spring!  The  same  old  hoops  another 
summer,  too!  That  new  horse-hair  sofa  like  Carlo- 
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tons'  would  then  be  out  of  the  question !  But,  should 
he  remaiuj  his  ideas  might  corrupt  Thomas!  And 
besides,  her  brother  would  have  him  ejected  at  once 
anyway. 

The  appearance  of  Thomas  on  the  scene  at  that 
moment  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Mrs.  Tully's  sense 
of  maternal  duty,  and  while  her  son  was  winking 
knowingly  at  Langton  she  was  "  guessing  "  that  it 
was  the  divine  will  "  that  her  boarder  should  de- 
part. 

Next  evening  saw  Langton  carrying  his  household 
goods  across  the  fields  to  John  Gosse's  snug  cot- 
tage, a  migration  in  which  he  was  cheerfully  aided 
by  a  number  of  devoted  boys  from  the  school,  even 
Tom  Tully  lending  his  assistance,  grieved  to  see  the 
master  go.  In  the  van  was  Sanford  Levelly,  bearing 
one  end  of  Langton's  box,  while  a  dozen  others  fol- 
lowed, each  craving  the  privilege  of  carrying  even 
a  book.  Across  the  gray  stubblefields  moved  the 
motley  company,  rousing  vigilant  watch-dogs,  start- 
ling sequestered  flocks  of  geese  into  wondering  gabble, 
and  filling  windows  and  doorways  of  farm-houses 
with  curious  faces. 

Langton  felt  that  he  ought  to  explain  to  the  Gosses 
his  departure  from  Tully's,  and  at  once  sought  the 
head  of  the  family  for  that  purpose. 

"  You'll  find  John  and  the  boys  at  the  barn  butch- 
ering a  sheep,  said  Mrs.  Gosse.  "  He  thought  you'd 
like  a  bit  0'  fresh  mutton.^'  She  spoke  in  a  cheery, 
hospitable  tone,  and  Oliver  was  sure  he  would  like 
her. 

He  at  once  set  out  for  the  barn,  where  he  heard  a 
great  uproar  and  confusion  of  tongues  which  he  soon 
learned  was  occasioned  by  "  John  and  the  boys  try- 
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ing  to  capture  their  intended  prey.  The  sheep  were 
shut  up  in  the  barnyard,  where  the  old  farmer  and 
his  three  sons  were  attempting  to  corner  them  and 
seize  a  sturdy  yearling,  vaguely  indicated  to  the  boys 
as  the  freckled-faced  'n."  Several  sheep  had  been 
caught  by  the  excited  boys,  but,  on  being  identified  by 
the  impatient  farmer,  were  let  go  again,  and  the  flock 
cornered  once  more.  "  Move  up  on  'em ;  take  care 
there, — that's  'n  looking  this  way,"  shouted  the 
father,  waving  his  hands  excitedly  at  the  sheep.  Pres- 
ently the  flock  bolted  ;  there  was  a  shout  and  a  rush, 
and  the  farmer  had  laid  hold  of  his  victim  by  the 
neck  and  was  borne  to  the  ground.  He  hung  on ;  the 
sheep  reared  and  plunged,  and  the  white-haired  little 
man  was  trailed  about  the  barn-yard,  shouting  lustily 
for  help.  The  boys  rushed  forward,  but  this  scared 
the  sheep  all  the  more.  Hang  on,  dad,"  they 
shouted,  and  he  obeyed,  sometimes  above,  often  below. 

When  the  boys  finally  overpowered  the  frightened 
and  trembling  animal  their  bruised  and  bedraggled 
sire  still  clung  with  grip  of  death  to  its  wool  and  had 
just  breath  enough  to  gasp  "  The  knife !  "  Ned  ran 
to  the  fence  and  fetched  the  instrument  of  death,  an 
innocent-looking  table  knife  which  the  old  man 
seized  with  a  grim  smile.  Owing  to  the  sheep's 
strenuous  objections  to  taking  the  part  assigned  to  it, 
there  was  some  delay  in  securing  the  desired  adjust- 
ments. Finally  the  responsibility  of  holding  the 
animal's  four  legs  was  distributed  among  the  three 
boys,  and  the  aged  executioner,  who  assumed  control 
of  the  head,  poised  the  shining  blade.  Laying  it 
across  the  sheep's  throat,  he  proceeded  to  saw  away  as 
if  he  were  cutting  a  loaf  of  bread.  While  engaged 
with  this  capital  duty  he  looked  up  at  the  much  inter- 
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ested  teacher  and  calmly  remarked  a  victorious 
smile,    I  cuts  'em  from  ear  to  ear  !  '  ' 

The  blood  spurted,  and  the  sheep,  bleating  pit- 
eously,  wrenched  its  head  free  by  a  desperate  effort, 
striking  the  old  man  squarely  in  the  face  and  sending 
him  sprawling,  covered  with  blood  from  head  to  foot. 
Another  struggle  followed,  but  the  half-decapitated 
sheep  soon  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

Langton  had  never  seen  a  sheep  slaughtered  before, 
and,  though  he  made  no  vegetarian  vows,  he  did  hope 
that  he  might  never  again  witness  such  a  sangTiinary 
struggle.  That  e\ening  he  explained  to  the  Gosses 
why  he  had  left  the  Tully  home,  whereupon  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  whose  recent  experiences  inclined 
him  to  be  liberal,  declared,  I  tells  Mary  Ann  I 
don't  care  what  a  man's  persuasion  be  so  long's  he  be 
a  gentleman.  Some  folks  makes  asses  o'  themselves 
about  religion." 

John  !  "  remonstrated  Mrs.  Gosse,  mildly,  glanc- 
ing up  from  her  knitting. 

It  be  true.  I  knew  a  man  at  'ome  so  pious  ^e 
wouldn't  let  'is  cabbage-plants  grow  on  Sunday, 
— covered  'n  up  and  that !  " 

What  part  of  England  are  you  from  Mr. 
Gosse  ?  " 

Isle  o'  Wight.  Many's  the  time  we  saw  the 
Queen,  didn't  we,  Mary  Ann  ?  "  replied  the  venerable 
man,  his  face  beaming. 

Indeed  we  did,"  cried  his  wife,  with  an  air  of 
distinction.  She  was  just  a  little,  slender  girl 
them  days — she  bowed  to  John  once !  " 

John's  face,  a  healthy  red  surrounded  by  an  aure- 
ole of  white,  was  now  radiant,  and  he  proudly  an- 
swered many  a  question  concerning  the  slender 
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girl."  Langton  was  at  ease  from  the  first  in  his  new 
quarters;  but  how  long  was  he  to  enjoy  the  change? 
Already  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  visited  the  trustees  and 
made  a  strenuous  appeal  for  his  removal.  Dick  But- 
ler kej)t  his  ears  open  and  soon  set  his  teacher^s  mind 
at  rest. 

To  the  preacher's  fervent  protest  William  Butler 
had  coolly  replied  that  he  would  see  Carleton  about 
the  matter,  and  turned  away  abruptly,  saying  that  he 
was  preparing  to  build  a  new  barn  and  must  be  off  to 
the  woods,  thus  leaving  Mr.  Mclntyre  ruminating 
upon  fools  and  barn-building.  But  that  evening 
Solomon  Sinn,  swollen  with  official  dignity,  was  over 
to  see  about  removing  the  offending  teacher. 

Mr.  Butler  had  not  been  friendly  to  Langton.  That 
salary  question  was  still  in  his  mind,  though  he 
blamed  Carleton  mainly  for  that.  He  thought  the 
energetic  teacher  partly  responsible  for  Dick's  strange 
infatuation  for  books  and  for  his  own  first  check  at  the 
hands  of  his  family.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher  was  hired,  and  good  business  sense  suggested 
that  he  be  not  worried  by  trifies.  Moreover,  he 
suspected  Sinn's  motives.  Never  before  had  he 
seen  that  worthy  so  interested  in  practical  religion 
though  he  knew  Sinn  was  a  great  Bible-reader.  And 
so  he  told  his  colleague,  told  him  bluntly  to  "  dry  up 
about  the  affair  and  let  the  master  be." 

But  Sinn  complained  that  all  was  not  right  in  the 
school  anyway.  "  That  fellow  lets  the  scholars  do 
the  goll-darndest  things  you  ever  heard  of,  lets  them 
count  on  their  fingers  and  make  pictures — did  you 
know  all  that  ?  And  he  himself  drew  a  picture  of  a 
pig  on  the  board  the  other  day !  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  thing  ? — before  the  whole  school !  " 
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"  Yes,  and  I'm  darned  glad  he  does  ;  every  young 
one  should  know  how  to  draw  things/'  cried  Mr. 
Butler  warmly.  "  There  was  Cunningham, — he 
could  draw  his  pay  and  that's  all.  (Here  Mr.  Sinn 
looked  through  the  window  and  cleared  his  throat). 

I  asked  him,"  continued  the  defender  of  art,  "  I 
asked  him  to  draw  a  sketch  of  that  shed  I  put  up  last 
season,  and  you  ought  to've  seen  it — looked  more  like 
a  goose-egg  than  a  shed.  Drawin'  's  a  good  thing.'^ 
Well,  but  look  a'here.  That  may  all  be,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Sinn,  beating  time  till  some  idea  should  occur  to 
him.  Look  a'here ;  wait  a  minute ;  hem  ! — If  them 
youngsters  get  drawin'  an'  makin'  pictures  an'  that, 
they'll  be  makin'  pictures  of  all  kinds,  won't  they? 
Evil  '11  come  into  their  'eads  after  a  while  an'  they'll 
be  makin'  pictures  of  that, — course  they  will !  I  tell 
you  " 

"  Bosh !  "    exclaimed    Mr.    Butler  impatiently. 

Minnie,  fetch  me  them  pictures  you  was  drawin'  the 
other  night.  See  that !  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
more  the  shape  of  an  apple  than  that  ?  See  that  stem, 
and  the  flower  down  below — how  nat'ral!  And 
here's  her  desk,  and  the  school-house  stove.  She 
shows  the  ink-bottles  blowin'  up  that  the  scholars  put 
on  to  thaw  out  an'  left  the  corks  in!  And  where's 
that  pig,  oh,  here  it  is — drew  from  sight,  the  old  sow 
— ^you  know  her.  What  d'ye  think  o'  them  for  work  ? 
That  beats  Latin  roots,  don't  it?" 

"  Oh,  that's  all  well  enough ;  but  what's  the  use  of 
all  that  ?  They  ought  to  be  learnin'  to  read  and  ci- 
pher while  they're  wastin'  their  time  on  that  !  "  pro- 
tested Sinn. 

If  they  learn  to  read,  they'll  be  readin'  books  of 
all  kinds,  bad  books,  evil  books,  won't  they?"  re- 
torted Mr.  Butler,  with  sarcasm. 

f  ....  .,..,.>-.«t>i:»*--!.i6!3B 
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"  But  Mr.  Cunningham  says  

"  Ugh  !  Mr.  Cunningham  !  "  interrupted  Butler, 
contemptuously.  "  I  must  feed  my  hogs/'  and  he 
was  off. 

Sinn's  face  showed  his  chagrin  at  his  colleague's 
treatment  of  him,  but,  pulling  himself  together,  he 
started  home,  shouting  to  Mr.  Butler  that  he  was 
going  to  visit  the  school  some  day  and  let  the  people 
know  what  was  going  on  there, — "  that  teacher  must 
go." 

All  the  foregoing  Langton  learned  from  Dick  But- 
ler next  day,  but  what  was  said  by  the  preacher  to  Mr. 
Carleton  he  did  not  learn  until  years  had  robbed  it 
of  all  interest.  He  heard  but  little  of  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
machinations,  though  an  echo  from  them  was  heard 
on  the  playground  now  and  them,  as  when  Patty  Sinn 
solemnly  assured  her  friends  that  the  teacher  was  an 
"  invalid,"  a  term  evidently  referring  to  his  spiritual 
state. 


OHAPTEE  XXVIIL 


A  STEP  EOKWARD. 

While  Langton's  fears  concerning  Mr.  Mclntyre 
had  been  quickly  allayed,  thanks  to  Dick  Butler,  they 
revived  the  old  apprehension  concerning  Lindsay  jail 
with  new  intensity.  Daily  he  wondered  what  would 
happen  should  the  people  discover  that  experience,  a 
possibility  he  dreaded  more  than  ever.  Many  a 
morning  he  awoke  from  dreaming  that  he  had  been 
expelled  by  the  trustees,  and  the  conviction  that  this 
or  that  acquaintance  had  greeted  him  with  signifi- 
cant coldness  was  constantly  with  him. 

Why  the  master  had  changed  his  boarding-place 
w^as  a  nine-days'  wonder  at  every  fireside,  but  it  all 
calmed  down  as  thrashing  and  pig-killing  furnished 
speculations  of  more  practical  interest.  The  pop- 
ularity of  the  tactful  teacher  grew  as  his  school  grew ; 
interest  in  the  night  school,  no  longer  troubled  by 
hoodlums,  steadily  deepened ;  and  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  lectures  at  this  time  brought  public  at- 
tention school-ward  once  more.  Mr.  Dudley,  now 
heart  and  hand  with  Langton,  gave  the  opening  lec- 
ture on  London ''  to  a  wondering  houseful  who 
gladly  paid  a  dime  each  to  found  a  library,  the  inter- 
esting volumes  of  which,  rapidly  growing  in  num- 
ber and  popularity,  were  soon  a  new  means  of  spend- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings. 
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Langton  kept  up  his  visits  to  tlie  homes  of  his 
pupils,  dropping  in  without  ceremony  and  showing 
an  interest  in  horses,  sheep,  and,  incidentally,  chil- 
dren ;  telling  stories,  laughing,  eatinof  and  drinking, 
and  suggesting  wdth  a  freedom  and  sincerity  that  won 
the  hearts  of  the  honest  people,  who  were  proud  to 
mention  his  visit  in  a  casual  way  to  their  envious 
neia'hbors.  The  starting-point  of  his  social  phil- 
osophy was  the  world  and  man  as  they  are,  both  good, 
yet  imperfect,  and  far  from  being  wholly  bad.  The 
great  thing  is  an  open  mind. 

As  the  snow  began  to  fly  again,  his  mind  was 
turned  backward  over  the  past  year,  the  darkest,  yet 
the  greatest  year  of  his  life.  The  Fifth  of  November 
had  a  new  interest  to  him  now,  and  he  celebrated  it 
in  calm  retrospect  and  thanksgiving  rather  than 
join  in  the  boisterous  demonstrations  attending  the 
day.  It  seemed  a  second  birthday  to  him,  so  really 
had  he  been  born  into  a  new  and  larger  life  a  year  be- 
fore, or  as  the  real  new-year's  day  of  a  more  import- 
ant calendar.  Is  evil  always  evil,  he  wondered,  un- 
productive, unregenerative,  mortal,  or  is  it  sometimes 
a  cleansing  fire,  devastating  to  warn  and  save  ? 

The  organization  of  the  teachers  into  a  body  for  fre- 
quent conference  was  now  Oliver's  engrossing  am- 
bition. There  had  never  been  such  an  association 
in  the  north  country;  teachers  were  apathetic,  and 
the  village  principal  blocked  him  as  far  as  possible. 
But  Langton  had  taken  Cunningham's  measure,  and 
pushed  on,  enlisting  Mr.  Dudley's  aid  from  the  start. 
The  generous  minister  made  himself  patron  of  the 
movement  and  assisted  it  by  writing  every  teacher  in 
the  township  an  invitation  for  himself  and  six  parents 
from  each  section  to  attend  a  sociable  gathering  in 
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the  parlors  of  the  rectory,  the  closing  words,  Lunch- 
eon will  be  served/'  exciting  peculiar  interest. 
"  Nothing  like  the  drawing  power  of  a  pleasant  meal 
together/'  said  the  rector  to  his  grateful  young  friend. 

We  must  remember  Chesterfield's  dictum,  ^  Capture 
a  man's  heart  if  you  would  impose  upon  his  under- 
standing and  determine  his  will.'  I  am  sure  that  the 
Last  Supper  was  more  social  than  religious,  though 
destined  to  have  so  great  an  interest." 

Oliver  invited  his  three  trustees,  yet  Mr.  Carleton 
alone  accepted,  his  daughter  accompanying  him. 
The  editor  of  the  "  Gazette  "  was  on  hand  in  the  inter- 
est of  light,  now  smiling  as  he  thought  of  his  next 
issue,  now  landing  a  new  subscriber  with  becoming 
dexterity.  Mr.  Carleton,  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
congratulated  the  parents  present  on  the  waking  inter- 
est in  education,  and  Miss  Carleton  and  the  rector 
sang  to  the  latter's  accompaniment,  their  voices  blend- 
ing richly  and  delighting  the  little  audience. 

Oliver  Langton  was  to  address  the  meeting  on 

Home  and  School,"  and  he  was  then  introduced 
with  a  few  words  of  temperate  appreciation  from 
the  chair,  the  latter  provoking  a  smile  of  derision 
from  Mr.  Cunningham.  There  was  a  slight  flush  on 
our  young  friend's  handsome  face  when  he  rose, 
which,  however,  soon  yielded  to  a  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  moment  marked  a  distinct  step  in  the 
evolution  of  his  plans  to  modify  the  world  without 
after  an  ideal  within  his  own  brain.  As  he  stood  be- 
fore his  fellow  teachers  every  one  of  them  older  than 
himself,  and  faced  the  stolid,  grizzled  farmers  eying 
him  curiously,  a  sense  of  the  egotism  of  his  po- 
sition swept  across  his  mind  for  the  first  time  and  he 
faltered  visibly.    But  looking  above  the  heads  of  his 
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hearers  he  quickly  forgot  himself  and  plunged  into 
the  business  of  the  moment,  and  soon  he  was  present- 
ing his  thoughts  in  a  calm  and  orderly  way.  He 
urged  that  the  teacher  should  magnify  his  office,  going 
beyond  the  schoolroom  to  impress  his  mind  upon  the 
life  of  the  community. 

From  the  background  of  his  own  experience,  and 
prompted  by  observation  in  Lescor,  he  deplored  the 
coldness  of  family  life,  the  isolation  of  children  from 
parental  love  and  interest,  the  general  want  of  aim 
and  ideals.  On  expressing  the  wish  that  farmers 
might  take  as  much  interest  in  their  children  as  in 
their  Cotswolds  or  Berkshires  a  timid  clapping  ex- 
pressed the  approval  of  the  pale  and  weary  Mrs. 
Butler,  who,  in  her  enthusiasm  over  Dick's  progress, 
took  her  first  day  off  in  twenty  years.  She  had 
smuggled  off  enough  butter  to  get  him  an  advanced 

arithmetic-book,"  and  she  wondered  if  Mr.  Dudley 
would  not  buy  it, — he  would  be  liberal  with  her, 
would  pay  her  in  money.  How  she  admired  Lang- 
ton! — Theie  he  goes,  now  lauding  the  barefoot  boy, 
now  exalting  the  public  school,  his  pleased  auditors 
catching  every  w^ord. — "  What  ideals,  what  kind  of 
life  do  we  give  our  children  ?  Do  we  come  to  them  as 
to  ourselves,  or  do  we  come  clad  in  our  brief  author- 
ity, dread  schoolmasters,  frowning  upon  initiative, 
confounding  childish  error  with  hardened  perversity, 
inspiring  fear  ?  "  He  favored  the  erection  of  one 
school-building  only  for  each  township  and  the  con- 
veyance of  pupils  to  and  from  distant  homes,  and  he 
illustrated  the  great  economy  and  efficiency  of  such 
a  system.  "  This  tov/nship  building  should  be  cen- 
trally located,  and  have  attached  to  it  abundant  land 
and  other  facilities  for  instruction  in  farmings  dairy- 
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ing  and  domestic  arts,  as  well  as  a  field  for  athletics, 
games,  etc.  It  should  have  an  assembly  hall  seat- 
ing a  thousand  people,  in  which  entertainments,  lec- 
tures, and  plays  could  be  given  and  public  meetings 
held.  It  should  have  a  high-school  department,  lim- 
ited, yet  efficient,  and  preparatory  to  a  collegiate 
institution  at  the  county  town.  A  physician  em- 
ployed at  township  expense  should  examine  every 
child  yearly,  prescribing  where  necessary.  There 
should  be  a  public  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes, 
open  to  everybody  in  the  township.  Music  and  draw- 
ing, now  impossible,  would  be  taught  every  child  by 
a  competent  teacher.  How  much  art  could  do  to  en- 
rich and  sweeten  country  life  !  Who  would  leave  our 
fields  and  firesides  were  the  voice  of  ^  Music,  heavenly 
maid,'  heard  there  ?  There  are  no  riches  like  spirit- 
ual riches;  no  greatness  like  spiritual  greatness. 
England  would  rather  give  up  India  than  Shake- 
speare, Ceylon,  with  all  her  pearls,  rather  than  Gray 
or  Wyclif.  Shall  our  people  go  on  developing  the 
riches  of  our  forests  and  streams,  v/ithout  a  thought 
for  the  immortal  treasure  about  their  feet  ? 

Half  the  children  of  our  nation,  many  possessing 
special  aptitudes,  some  of  them  high  talents  or  possible 
genius,  are  born  to  blush  unseen,  forgotten  glories  of 
our  country,  lost  forever  to  our  race.  Our  system  of 
education,  from  the  government  down,  should  provide 
for  the  discovery  and  encouragement  of  all  children 
with  special  gifts  in  any  creative  form,  not  even  ex- 
cepting poetry.  Then  the  whole  nature  of  man  could 
be  ministered  to,  and  social  life,  so  rudimentary  in 
rural  districts,  would  be  immensely  quickened,  the 
country  would  acquire  most  of  the  advantages  of  the 
city,  retaining  all  its  superiority,  and  instead  of 
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deserted  and  languishing  conntry-sides,  townspeople 
more  and  more  would  turn  their  backs  upon  the  city." 

Mr.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Carleton  both  had  listened 
closely,  and  the  editor  had  taken  copious  notes. 
After  declaring  that  he  had  thought  out  the  working 
of  his  system  to  the  remotest  detail,  and  urging  his 
hearers  to  do  the  same,  the  speaker  took  his  seat  as 
horny  hands  and  hob-nailed  boots  pounded  out  deaf- 
ening appreciation. 

There  was  more  music,  Oliver  and  Miss  Carleton 
sii]ging  to  Mr.  Dudley's  accompaniment,  which  being 
well  received,  the  rector  jocularly  told  the  audience 
that  such  music  would  be  common  when  the  union  of 
the  schools  should  be  effected.  He  commended  the 
scheme  heartily,  welcomed  the  teachers  to  succeeding 
meetings  there,  on  which  occasions  he  promised  them 
an  English  dinner,  provided  they  did  not  assemble 
more  than  once  a  week.  He  then  called  upon  the 
editor  to  say  something,  playfully  predicting  but  a 
short  speech,  as  he  had  lately  seen  the  orator  looking 
toward  the  dining-room  with  much  interest. 

The  audience  thought  that  a  good  joke,  but  the 
editor,  not  having  far  to  rise,  was  soon  on  his  feet  and 
freely  admitted  the  rector's  charge,  declaring  that 
he  was  by  nature  an  after-dinner  speaker,  and  as 
such  must  wait  for  a  proper  adjustment  of  mind  and 
matter." 

Oliver  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  organization  of 
the  teachers  then  effected,  Cunningham  alone  opposing 
him.  That  evening,  as  he  rode  home  in  the  Carleton 
carriage,  he  felt  gratified  at  what  the  day  had  brought 
him,  which  included  calm  praise  from  Mr.  Carleton, 
and  what  pleased  him  much  more,  a  warm  compli- 
ment from  Miss  J essie.    Mrs.  Butler  sold  her  butter 
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to  the  rector  on  terms  that  made  her  smile  as  she  left 
the  grounds.  Dick  had  a  new  arithmetic  that  night 
and  thought  that  of  all  ^ood  gifts  to  an  ambitious 
student  the  best  is  a  mother's  love. 


OHAPTEK  XXIX. 


A  DAY  m  SCHOOL. 

Christmas  came  and  went.  That  season  of  joy>; 
and  of  snows,  of  sleigh-bells  and  teeming  taverns,  of 
home-comings  and  renewed  life,  passed  by  in  Fenelon 
in  the  same  old  way.  The  young  were  out  of  doors 
enjoying  the  snow — how  could  young  Canada  spend 
Christmas  without  snow  !  The  old  sat  by  the  fire  and 
talked  of  other  days  and  other  Christmases,  still 
green  in  the  garden  of  memory.  Away  over  the  sea 
to  the  old  home,  to  that  dear  island  whence  have  gone 
all  over  the  world  fair  women  and  brave  men, 
thoughts  flew  from  Lescor's  homes,  bearing  love  and 
reverence,  touched  by  a  vague  melancholy.  Up  the 
great  stone  chimneys  swept  the  cheerful  flames  from 
Yule-tide  logs,  lighting  up  kitchens  ringing  with 
laughter  and  song,  the  one  night  of  the  long  year  when 
pent-up  feelings  were  free  to  flow  and  everybody  felt 
under  obligation  to  banish  care. 

Oliver  Langton  spent  his  vacp'iion  at  home.  George 
and  Martha  Gray  having  visited  him  the  last  day  of 
school,  their  friend  returned  to  Lindsay  with  them 
in  the  pale  moonlight,  carrying  off  Dick  Butler,  who 
seemed  in  the  realization  of  a  dream  as,  ensconced 
with  Martha  in  the  rear  seat,  all  glided  over  the  snow, 
down  hills  and  through  shadowy  forests  echoing 
with  song  and  the  merry  sleigh-bells'  sound.   Dick  en- 
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joyed  the  few  days  spent  in  Lindsay,  and,  though 
Langton's  guest,  freely  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the 
Gray  household,  where  he  seemed  more  happy  than  in 
the  formal  atmosphere  of  his  friend's  home. 

Oliver  had  looked  forward  to  vacation  with  much 
interest  and  had  resolved  to  kiss  his  mother  and  sister 
on  meeting  them,  but  alas !  his  efforts  at  love-making 
seemed  paralyzed  by  the  chill  air  and  forbidding 
manner  of  home  and  friends.  The  old  chasm  that 
he  himself  had  helped  to  form  yawned  wide  and  deep 
between  will  and  inclination.  Mrs.  Langton,  though 
worn  out  the  evening  of  her  son's  return,  was  up  early 
next  morning  assisting  in  dusting  rugs  and  furniture 
and  cleaning  the  windows  of  specks  which  existed 
only  in  her  imagination.  Amelia,  whose  life 
had  been  blasted  the  day  before  by  an  order  of  vis- 
iting cards  turning  out  to  be  of  an  incorrect  oval,  met 
her  brother  listlessly  and  Dick  Butler  with  ill-con- 
cealed contempt.  Mr.  Langton  was  home  from  the 
woods  Christmas  day  only,  and  as  Dick  had  by  this 
time  returned  home,  the  Langtons  ate  their  annual 
pudding  severely  alone.  Several  times  Oliver  forced 
himself  to  a  cheerful,  confidential  manner  with  the 
others  of  the  family,  but,  as  of  old,  Willie  and  Tin- 
ker alone  seemed  interested  in  his  presence,  and  some 
days  before  the  reopening  of  school  he  yielded  to  an 
impulse  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  congenial  labor. 
These  days  he  spent  in  visiting  mainly,  receiving, 
wherever  he  went,  a  welcome  so  earnest  and  affection- 
ate as,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  touch  him  with  a  sense 
of  his  popularity  and  dignity.  He  spent  an  after- 
noon and  evening  at  Carleton's,  where,  as  usual,  his 
hostess  regarded  his  presence  with  little  more  than 
cold  civility.  His  own  past  or  Miss  Jessie's  future 
24 
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must  be  the  explanation  of  this  manner — which? 
Had  Mrs.  Carleton  learned  anything  about  his  jail 
experience  ?  If  so,  how  ?  Her  husband's  manner,  too, 
was  so  calm  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  tliongh 
Miss  Jessie  was  delightfully  the  same. 

Day  after  day  Langton  discussed  with  himself 
signs,  appearances,  and  the  bearing  of  everybody,  and 
often  wished  that  his  whole  past  could  be  divulged 
that  he  might  grapple  with  it  to  a  finish.  Yet  he 
could  not  unbosom  himself  to  Mr.  Carleton,  as  lie  luid 
often  thought  of  doing.  But  how  foolish  of  him  to 
fear!  And  unnecessary!  If  exposure  came,  he 
would  explain  it  away,  or  do  his  best  at  it,  and  take 
the  consequences.  Thus  he  settled  the  question,  only 
to  settle  it  again  when  it  was  revived  by  a  look,  a 
word,  or  an  accent. 

The  pupils  had  increased  in  number  until  there 
were  nearly  eighty  in  school,  and  Oliver  was  all  but 
swamped  by  them.  His  name,  which  was  on  every 
tongue  in  Fenelon,  attracted  some^  but  the  bulk  of 
them  came  from  the  perennial  host  of  strong-armed 
boys  and  girls  who  in  winter  betake  themselves  wher- 
ever conditions  are  easy  and  interesting,  their  mus- 
cles itching  for  exercise,  their  minds  fallowed  for 
anything  but  ideas.  With  such  a  miscellaneous  host 
educational  ideals  were  out  of  the  question,  save  with 
individuals,  yet,  by  going  slowly  and  tactfully,  and 
accepting  the  situation  without  complaint,  the  pa- 
tient teacher  did  much  to  excite  interest  in  books 
and  reading  and  awaken  thought,  though  his  patience 
was  sorely  tried.  He  had  made  himself  the  curious 
promise  not  to  get  angry  with  any  pupil,  and  this  ob- 
ligation bore  golden  fruit. 

As  the  big  boys  entered  school  he  promptly  com- 
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mittecl  them  to  the  cause  of  order  and  co-operation 
by  a  kind  welcome.  A  smile  and  a  hand-shake,  a  few 
questions  as  to  aims  and  preferences,  the  loan  of  a 
book  or  a  pencil,  decided  many  a  thick  skull  to  but- 
tress rather  than  to  butt  the  purposes  of  so  gracious  a 
friend.  Former  teachers  had  led  wretched  lives 
there,  some  having  to  give  up  the  school  altogether, 
overcome  by  the  tide  of  aimless  winter  pupils  whom 
Langton  sought  to  guide  rather  than  resist. 

Let  us  join  one  of  the  sprightly  groups  closing  in 
upon  the  little  brown  school-house  where  rules  the 
tactful  and  gracious  young  teacher.  It  is  March,  and 
the  snow  is  still  deep,  though  walking  is  excellent  in 
the  furrowed  sleigh-track.  Merry  pranks  are  played 
by  lively  lads,  whose  voices  ring  out  on  the  still  air, 
while  jokes  and  laughter  abound.  Some  engage 
shy  maidens  in  guileless  chat,  while  others  talk  learn- 
edly about  predicates  and  the  Rule  of  Three.  As  we 
enter  the  schoolroom  the  teacher  smiles  good-morn- 
ing," which  pleases  us,  though  it  does  seem  strange. 
The  room  is  warm  and  comfortable,  and  swarming 
with  pupils,  a  group  of  them  discussing  something  at 
the  teacher's  desk,  while  the  hum  of  restrained  voices 
is  over  all.  We  miss  the  boisterous  fellows  of  last 
winter  about  the  stove,  pushing  and  crowding  one  an- 
other in  their  efforts  to  get  warm,  for  this  master  has 
the  smoke  rolling  out  of  the  chimney  before  eight 
and  nobody  wants  to  go  to  the  stove.  The  master 
writes  something  on  the  board,  while  all  watch  him 
curiously ;  it  is  nine  o'clock. 

There  is  something  decisive  in  the  tap  of  that  little 
call-bell  that  brings  the  school  to  order  between  sylla- 
bles. All  are  in  position, — not  one  is  absent.  The 
opening  prayer  is  read  "  according  to  law/'  clearly 
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and  reverently,  its  noble  diction  inspiring  order  and 
calm.  An  appropriate  song  is  snng,  the  teacher  ac- 
companying the  school  on  the  organ.  It  is  a  part 
song,  now  fast,  now  slow^  the  organist  directing  the 
leaders  by  a  nod  and  singing  lustily  himself.  Their 
hearts  are  in  the  music,  and  a  smile  lights  up  their 
faces  as  a  word  is  slyly  sung  into  the  lines  as  girls 
answer  boys.      The  teacher  directs  attention  to  the 

thought on  the  board ;  it  is  from  Socrates,  and 
reads :  The  best  man  is  he  who  most  tries  to  per- 
fect himself,  and  the  happiest  man  is  he  who  most 
feels  that  he  is  perfecting  himself."  A  brief  and 
pointed  sketch  of  the  philosopher  is  followed  by  a 
dozen  recitations  of  this  and  other  thoughts  "  from 
master  minds,  already  copied  and  memorized,  another 
stanza  is  sung  and  then  work  begins. 

At  the  call  of  First  Class  "  seven  copper-toed  lit- 
tle russets  rise  at  the  master's  feet.  They  Avere  shy 
as  mice  last  fall,  but  now  they  speak  up  confidently, 
ask  questions,  and  spell  without  fear.  They  are  the 
first  pupils  in  the  school  to  learn  reading  by  the 

word  method,"  a  Yankee  idea  their  teacher  read 
about  in  some  journal.  Each  wants  to  read  rather 
more  than  his  share,  but  all  are  vigilant  and  no  tres- 
passing is  allowed,  the  power  behind  the  desk  being 
frequently  invoked.  Soon  they  are  off  to  their  seats 
to  make  combinations  of  shoe-pegs  or  fashion  painful 
pot-hooks  on  their  slates.  Then  the  Second  Class  " 
comes  on  a  run,  all  eager  to  tell  what  makes  the 
lamb  love  Mary  so," — ^'  Coz  she  loved  it." 

But  the  next  class,  the  famous  Third,"  has 
greater  interest  for  us.  There  is  always  fun  when 
they  get  up.  They  have  a  language  lesson  to-day,  oral 
composition,  and  each  is  to  tell  the  story  of  some  ex- 
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perience  he  has  had.  All  have  stories  and  are  eager 
to  tell  them. 

Mart  is  at  the  head  and  ought  to  have  something 
good.  So,  heads  stick  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
class  to  see  how  he  sets  out.    He  rises,  smiling. 

I — I  dunno — I  do  not  know  how  yous — you'll 
like  w'at  I'm  goin'  to  tell/'  he  begins,  correcting  him- 
self with  jerks  of  his  head  as  if  trying  to  grasp  the 
right  word  in  his  teeth. 

"  We'll  all  like  it,  Mart ;  I'm  sure  we  shall,"  re- 
joins the  teacher,  encouragingly. 

"  Well,  I  never  did  nuthin'  worth  talkin'  about, 
but  I  thought  I'd  tell  yous  somethin'  I  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  once,  about  a  snake." 

Mart  knows  all  about  snakes,  master,"  observes 
a  friend  of  his. 

All  right.  Mart ;  let  us  hear  it,"  urged  the 
teacher. 

^'  O'  course  you've  seen  snakes,  master  ?  "  Mart 
goes  on,  thinking  that  boys  brought  up  in  towns  may 
not  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Eden.  But  the  master 
looks  puzzled  for  a  moment,  as  if  thinking  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  question,  but  a  nod  starts  Mart  going 
again. 

Some  people  won't  believe  this  story,  but  it's 
true, — I  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes — ^the  snake.  My 
brother  and  the  hired  man  was  workin'  in  the  wheat, 
cuttin'  and  bindin',  and  I  took  'em  out  a  drink  o' 
water,  for  it  was  an  awful  hot  day.  We  was  standin' 
at  the  corner  of  the  field  where  a  path  runs  to  the 
house,  and  they  kept  drinkin'  and  drinkin'.  All  of  a 
sudden  I  said  '  See  the  snake !  '  There  it  was  comin' 
down  the  path  right  near  us,  a  big  garter,  with  a  frog 
in  his  mouth.    He  had  the  head  of  the  frog  in  hia 
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trap,  and  its  hind  legs  was  kickin'  away  like  a  steer, 
tryin'  to  get  free,  but  of  course  he  was  a  goner.  As 
soon  as  the  lad  got  his  eye  on  us  he  made  for  the 
^heat,  but  he  couldn't  get  ahead  in  the  standing 
grain,  for  the  frog's  legs  stuck  out  this  way.  ^\Tiat 
d'ye  think  that  snake  did  when  he  saw  us  after  him 
and  found  that  he  couldn't  go  ahead  for  the  legs  of 
the  frog?" 

Dropped  the  frog,  of  course,"  suggested  the 
teacher. 

Not  much.  He  wheeled  round  as  quick  as  a 
flash  and  struck  through  that  grain  backwards  just  as 
well  as  he  ever  went  forwards !  We  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before.  I  after  him  and  got  him, — 
took  him  home,  when  he  spit  out  the  frog.  I  put  him 
in  a  cage  with  a  rabbit,  and  an  hour  later  I  went  back 
to  the  cage  and  the  rabbit  was  as  dead  as  a  nit, — the 
snake  was  coiled  around  his  neck  like  a  collar.  Then 
I  finished  him." 

"  Mart,  I'd  like  to  know  how  a  snake  crawls.  I 
have  heard  three  different  ways,  and  am  not  sure 
about  any  of  them,"  observed  the  master. 

Well,  that  snake  proved  to  me,  though  I  knowed 
it  before,  that  snakes  don't  crawl  with  the  scales  on 
their  belly.  That's  nonsense.  They  just  pull  them- 
selves together  an'  straighten  out  quick;  pullin'  an' 
pushin',  that's  the  way, — just  like  a  worm.  They're 
mighty  strong  too,  and  their  muscles  bunch  up  in  one 
part  an'  thin  out  in  another — quick." 

Other  stories  are  told,  about  Finding  a  Bee- 
tree,"  Breaking  in  a  Yoke  of  Steers,"  Catching 
Live  Groundhogs,  etc.,"  and  all  are  to  be  written  out 
for  next  day. 

The  foot  rule  is  the  magician's  wwd  of  the  school, 
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and  every  pupil  has  one.  There  is  a  craze  for  meas- 
uring things,  every  line,  surface,  and  solid  within 
reach  having  been  measured  again  and  again,  from 
the  volume  of  a  shoe-peg  to  the  area  of  the  play- 
ground, an  enthusiasm  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
each  boy  has  fashioned  his  own  ruler,  using  the  mas- 
ter's as  a  model.  The  girls'  rulers  generally  surpass 
those  of  their  brothers  both  in  quality  of  wood  and  in 
workmanship,  for,  after  threading  the  forest  for  a 
stick  of  wild  cherry  or  bird's-eye  maple,  the  student 
sw^ain  spends  an  entire  evening  or  two  upon  it,  where- 
upon the  resulting  ruler,  graduated,  polished,  and 
oiled,  soon  turns  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  school- 
room, a  shaft  from  Cupid's  quiver,  aimed  by  a 
trembling  hand.  For  even  here  that  famous  archer 
practices  his  art  as  devotedly  as  in  courts  and  cities, 
adding  a  new  and  fitful  lustre  to  youthful  eyes  and 
cleaving  timid  hearts  as  surely  as  Swiss  archer 
cleaved  the  fateful  apple. 

Despite  the  enthusiasm  of  many  pupils  there  were 
plenty  of  trials  in  human  form  to  tax  the  patience  of 
their  teacher,  shock-headed  time-killers,  gloomy  in- 
tractables,  who  were  long  on  muscle  but  short  on  gray 
matter.  They  would  far  rather  stick  spit-balls  on  the 
ceiling  or  fight  at  recess  than  take  a  fall  out  of  a  sim- 
ple sentence  or  meet  long  division  without  gloves. 
There  was  the  red-headed  scamp  who,  a  year  before, 
had  started  a  blazing  fire  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
during  prayers,  a  narrow  escape,  as  the  balsam 
bushes,  decorations  for  the  last  "  examination,"  were 
dry  as  tinder.  And  there  was  the  "  frowner,"  a 
scowling  mastiff  who  apparently  wanted  to  get  a  bite 
at  the  world  for  casting  him  on  its  shores.  Even  the 
jnaster  had  to  handle  him  gingerly  at  first ;  but  a  new 
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lead-pencil  opened  his  heart  and  provoked  his  first 
smile  in  school.  Then  there  was  the  nervous  boy,  thin 
and  pale^  and  always  troubled  with  candles.''  Yet 
his  day  was  one  perpetual  grin,  the  effect  nor  the  ex- 
tent of  which  was  diminished  by  the  absence  of  two 
front  teeth,  a  sacrifice  to  skating.  There  was  the 
Donegal  youth,  wdiose  biceps  were  as  affecting  as  his 
brogue.  He  bunched  his  words  and  spouted  them 
forth  geyser  fashion,  an  elocution  that  won  him  the 
sobriquet  of  ^'  the  gobbler."  Little  wonder  that  his 
rising  was  dreaded  by  the  teacher  as  thoroughly  as 
it  was  hailed  by  the  school.  There,  too,  was  the  poor 
bronchitic,  whose  voice,  suggesting  a  clock  running 
down,  set  cruel  boys  to  circling  their  hands  as  if 
winding  him  up ;  and  the  stammerer,  who  beat  time 
to  his  v/ords,  also  started  a  score  of  hands  to  sly  vi- 
bration. He  was  an  irrepressible  talker  and  the  best 
singer  in  school. 

Nor  were  the  number  and  aims  of  the  winter  girls 
very  different  from  those  of  their  brothers.  After 
months  of  toil  in  dairy  and  kitchen,  school  was  to 
them  a  pleasant  vacation,  to  be  terminated  the  mo- 
ment duties  became  at  all  insistent.  Recesses  were 
their  delight,  and  after  school,  the  boys  who  brought 
them  the  best  tamarack  gum,  or,  towards  spring,  the 
most  wintergreen  berries,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
walking  home  with  them,  a  dinner  basket  in  each 
hand,  though  seldom  a  book. 

Such  was  the  winter  wave  of  student  material  Oli- 
ver Langton  had  to  deal  with  as  a  teacher,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  was  sometimes  as  anxious  to  see 
the  first  robin  as  his  pupils  were.  By  not  expecting 
too  much,  or  very  much,  he  managed  to  do  them  much 
good,  interesting  them,  in  reading  and  writing  and 
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touching  their  imagination  wherever  possible.  The 
larger  boys  frequently  remained  after  four,  when  the 
observing  master,  familiar  with  the  pitfalls  and  de- 
lusions of  boyhood,  talked  to  them  on  subjects  vital 
to  life  and  happiness.  Placing  his  chair  in  front  of 
his  desk,  he  gathered  the  lads  close  about  him  and  dis- 
coursed on  Nature  and  her  ways  in  a  manner  so  in- 
formal, so  sympathetic,  that  the  pale-faced  and  the 
ruddy  alike  warmed  with  gratitude  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  a  high  service  delicately  performed.  An  ex- 
ample wall  show  how  he  sought  to  awaken  thought 
and  raise  the  level  of  general  intelligence.  On  learn- 
ing that  but  two  of  his  pupils  had  ever  seen  a  rail- 
way train  he  resolved  to  waste  no  time  in  putting 
them  in  touch  with  that  great  feature  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  next  Saturday  morning  all  met  at  the 
schoolhouse,  when  four  young  farmers  drove  up  with 
capacious  sleighs  and  carried  off  the  whole  school  to 
Lindsay  to  witness  the  arrival  of  an  express-train. 
What  a  sight !  That  steaming,  screaming  thing !  Back 
home  they  went,  bursting  with  wonder  and  eager  to 
hear  about  George  Stephenson,  while  every  homo 
echoed  with  questions  for  weeks.  The  incident  was 
fully  described  and  commended  in  the  papers,  and 
similar  excursions  were  promptly  made  by  other 
schools  all  over  the  county. 

As  the  end  of  the  school  year  approached  there 
arose  the  question  as  to  whether  the  teacher  should 
be  re-employed,  to  which  sentiment  was  altogether 
favorable.  There  was  by  this  time  a  conviction  in 
nearly  all  minds  that  the  Lescor  teacher  was  not  of 
the  common  run."  Nearly  every  man  in  Fenelon 
had  heard  him  in  public  addresses  upon  the  uniting 
of  the  schools  or  at  teachers'  meetings.     His  argu- 
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ments  for  one  central  school  for  the  township 
wrought  conviction  wherever  heard,  while  his  gra- 
cious manner,  so  much  like  a  minister/'  some  said, 
his  youthfulness  when  with  youth  and  his  maturity 
when  with  the  mature,  opened  all  hearts  to  him, — 
all  but  Mr.  Sinn's  and  one  or  two  others. 

Concerning  his  plan  for  uniting  the  schools,  dis- 
cussion had  settled  down  to  one  main  objection, — 
it  was  not  according  to  law."  Transportation  was 
regarded  as  an  obstacle  that  brain  and  will  could  sur- 
mount ;  but  law  was  LAW.  Nobody  ever  thought  of 
surmounting  that,  and  not  even  this  interesting  young 
man  could  set  it  aside  or  ignore  it.  Questioned  on 
this  point  in  his  public  discussion,  his  candor  and 
reasonableness  in  recognizing  the  legal  difficulty  in- 
spired confidence  in  him  as  a  leader  of  men.  His 
knowledge  of  law  seemed  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
'Squire  l^aylor  himself,  and  if  any  solution  of  the 
problem  could  be  had,  it  was  declared  on  all  sides 
that  the  master  of  Lescor  was  the  one  to  reach  it. 

Mr.  Solomon  Sinn,  whose  examination  of  the 
school  had  been  impending  all  winter,  had  not  aban- 
doned what  he  called  his  ^^policy  "  toward  Langton. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintained  more  resolutely  than 
ever  that  right  is  right,"  and  predicted  the  immi- 
nent expulsion  of  the  teacher.  He  thought  his  hope 
lay  in  William  Butler,  who,  if  he  could  be  made  to 
feel  that  Dick  had  been  inspired  to  desert  him  by 
Langton,  would  soon  end  the  teacher's  days  in  Les- 
cor. So,  between  the  two  trustees  their  neighbors 
soon  discovered  a  growing  intim^acy.  Mr.  Sinn  as- 
sisted his  colleague  in  getting  out  the  timber  for  his 
new  barn,  rejecting  a  consideration  for  his  service, 
even  in  thankS;  which  was  all  he  was  offered.  Care^ 
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fill  to  avoid  school  arguments,  Mr.  Sinn  decried  the 
folly  of  over-education  and  descanted  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  beauty  of  a  family's  sticking  together/' 
ideas  that  harmonized  so  admirably  with  his  own 
thoughts  on  the  subject  that  Mr.  Butler  soon  began 
to  discover  in  his  colleague  a  variety  of  excellence  be- 
fore unnoticed. 

Langton  had  been  expecting  Mr.  Sinn's  descent 
upon  him  all  winter,  but  it  was  not  until  the  after- 
noon of  our  visit  that  he  burst  into  the  schoolroom 
without  knocking,  big  with  dignity  and  purpose. 
Stamping  the  soft  snow  from  his  boots,  he  sent  a  thrill 
of  fear  through  the  startled  school,  addressing  the 
teacher  at  the  same  time. 

"  You  see,  sir,  a  trustee  don't  have  to  knock  when 
'e  henters  'is  school, — that's  the  law  under  the  Brit- 
ish North  America  Act." 

I  see,"  responded  the  teacher,  casually.  Then, 
clearing  his  throat  loudly  and  glancing  over  the  room 
with  a  menacing,  look,  the  official  removed  his  over- 
coat of  gray  fulled-cloth  and  announced  that  I've 
come  to  hexamine  the  school." 

Oliver  nodded  acquiescence.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
call  any  particular  class^  Mr.  Sinn  ?  " 

No — not  much.  Hi'll  call  'em  myself, — no 
pickin's  for  me.  Hi'll  take  'em  as  I  find  'em, — have 
a  little  joggerphy  first,"  and,  stamping  off  a  remain- 
ing speck  of  snow,  he  stepped  in  front  of  the  teacher's 
desk  and,  in  a  voice  fitted  for  giving  orders  across  a 
five-acre  field,  asked,  What  makes  day  an'  night  ?  " 
and  stepped  back  as  if  imitating  the  recoil  of  a  gun. 
He  paused  for  a  reply,  but  none  seemed  forthcoming. 
The  smaller  children  in  fiviit  ^livrnk  up  on  their 
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seats  or  looked  under  the  desks^  while  those  farther 
back  glanced  furtively  at  one  another. 

On  scanning  the  faces  of  the  pupils  dubiously  he 
again  called  out,  What  makes  day  an'  night  ? " 
Finally,  he  bent  over  and,  glaring  at  a  frightened  lad 
near  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  You." 

The  urchin  drew  up  his  feet,  twitched  his  mouth 
and  squeaked  timidly,     'Tain't  me!'' 

"  Oh,  hi — hi  didn't   suppose  "  grunted  Mr. 

Sinn,  betraying  no  little  disgust,  though  still  looking 
for  answers. 

It's  the  turning  of  the  earth,"  ventured  Sanford 
Levelly,  anxious  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  he  dived  under  his  desk.  Mr.  Sinn  tried  to 
determine  whence  the  words  came,  but  gave  it  up. 

^'  No ;  nothink  like  that.  Hit's  the  revolution  o' 
the  Earth  on  its  haxle,"  declared  the  examiner,  glanc- 
ing significantly  at  the  teacher. 

Name  the  counties  in  the  old  country  as  borders 
on  Wales,"  demanded  the  official,  repitching  his  voice 
in  the  key  inquisitorial.  There  was  little  uncertainty 
as  to  the  country  meant,  but  nobody  could  answer  the 
question.  Dick  Butler  knew  one  of  the  counties,  his 
father's  native  county,  but  was  ashamed  to  name  it 
alone. 

Don't  you  teach  England's  joggerphy  ?  "  asked 
the  trustee,  turning  to  Langton,  who  seemed  much  in- 
terested in  the  examination. 

We  do  study  it,  but  do  not  memorize  the  coun- 
ties— perhaps  we  should.  They  can  name  the  coun- 
ties in  Upper  Canada,"  replied  the  teacher  apolo- 
getically. 

The  mother  country  ought  to  be  put  first,"  ob- 
served the  trustee,  shaking  his  head  deprecatinglj. 
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"  This  is  their  mother  country/'  rejoined  the 
teacher  pleasantly. 

Then  you're  opposed  to  England,  eh  ?  "  growled 
the  trustee,  affecting  astonishment. 
"  Not  at  all.    I  " 

You  must  be  a  Yankee,  or  a  Fenian !  "  cried  the 
ofBcial,  ignoring  the  teacher's  disclaimer. 

I  am  a  Canadian,  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who 
will  not  be  insulted  by  you,"  retorted  Oliver,  coloring 
up  and  advancing  a  step  toward  the  trustee. 

Hi  'aven't  insulted  you.  Hi'm  'ere  to  hexamine 
this  school  and,  as  a  troostee,  hi  want  none  o'  your 
hadvice;  mind  that,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sinn,  with  such 
emphatic  gestures  as  to  turn  many  fears  to  smiles. 
Then,  drawing  forth  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  adjusting  a  pair  of  huge  spectacles,  the  inquisi- 
tor announced  a  change  in  his  programme, — ^^a  few 
words  0'  spelling." 

Spell  '  latitudinarianism,'  "  he  cried,  and  the 
fifth  class  winced  at  the  sound.  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ?  "  asked  Dick  Butler,  glancing  du- 
biously at  his  teacher. 

It  means — it  means,  well — all  about  latitude,  the 
science  o'  latitude,  you  know,"  answered  the  cour- 
ageous examiner,  somewhat  flurried. 

Langton  looked  hopefully  to  Dick  who,  with  diffi- 
culty, real  or  pretended,  got  through  the  word  safe, 
and  Mr.  Sinn  consulted  his  paper  again.  The 
teacher  expected  incomprehensibility,"  and  it  was 
the  next  word,  slightly  modified. 

Everybody  looked  to  Dick  as  the  Moses  of  the 
school,  and  he  rose  with  a  smile.    H-i-n,  hin ;  c  " 

Hi  said  ^  hincomprehensibility/  "  obseryed  the 
trustee. 
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"  Well,  that's  what  I'm  spelling/'  responded  Dick 
gravely. 

"  No ;  it  isn't.    You  said  '  h-hi-hen,  in'." 

"  No,"  insisted  Dick  respectfully,  "  I  said  ^  h-i-n, 

hin.'   You  said  the  word  is  'hincomp  " 

Theer's  no  'in,  about  it,"  shouted  the  exam- 
iner. 

That's  what  I  thought )  '  hin,'  not  ^  in,'  answered 
Dick,  much  pleased. 
"  Course,— well?" 
"  H-i-n,  in  " 

^'  See  'ere,  Butler,  ain't  you  tryin'  t'  insult  me,  a 

troostee  o'  this  school  ?    'Cause,  if  you  har'  " 

You  said,  Mr.  Sinn,  that  there  was  no  ^  in ' 
about  it ;  how  do  you  spell  the  first  syllable  ?  " 

"  The  first  syllable  is  '  hi-hen,  hin/  Hi'm  as- 
tonished that  nobody  can  spell  the  word  in  our 
school,"  replied  the  official,  with  a  falling  inflection. 
He  scanned  his  paper  further,  and  declared  that  he 
must  substitute  another  word  for  the  one  he  had  to 
spell  himself. 

Spell  '  dewymundraw.'  "  There  was  consterna- 
tion in  the  back  seats,  whither  the  inquisitor's  eye 
was  directed.  Again  Dick  Butler  was  the  only  hope, 
but  the  blank  expression  on  his  face  promised  noth- 
ing. He  looked  at  the  master,  who  in  turn  looked 
wonderingly  at  the  trustee.  Nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  a  word  like  that,  though  all  had  heard  Indians 
speak. 

"  Dewymundraw,"  shouted  the  examiner  trium- 
phantly. The  sound  transfixed  his  hearers.  Dick 
shook  his  head  as  he  received  the  silent  pleadings  of 
bis  friends  to  save  the  school,    Langton  looked  per- 
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plexed.  "  Dewymundraw/'  cried  the  trustee,  in  the 
tones  of  an  auctioneer.    But  it  was  of  no  use. 

What's  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  There  seems 
to  be  some  uncertainty/'  said  the  teacher,  anxious 
for  a  clue. 

Why,  is  it  possible  you  don't  know  what  the 
dewymundraw  is !  "  exclaimed  the  trustee,  in  evi- 
dent disgust.  This  is  awful !  But  hi  see  you're 
against  England.  '  Dewymundraw  ? ' — that's  the 
national  heml3lem,  sir,  the  lion  and  unicorn,  sir,  and 
you  don't  know  that !  " 

Oliver  looked  perplexed  for  a  moment,  and  then  a 
smile  stole  over  his  face,  and  soon  he  laughed  out- 
right. 

What  are  you  laughin'  at  ?  "  asked  Sinn,  frown- 
ing. 

^''^  Dewymumdraw',"  (Dieu  et  mon  droit.) 

"  Well,  w'at  about  it  ?  Hi  see  nothing  to  laugh 
at,"  glared  the  trustee,  consulting  his  paper  ner- 
vously. 

Why,  Mr.  Sinn,  that  is  not  a  word  at  all, — it  is 
four  French  words,  meaning  '  God  and  " 

"  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  Sinn  contemptuously.  "  You 
want  to  make  hexcuses  for  your  school — maybe  you 
can't  spell  it  yourself! 

"  Hi'll  try  you  on  roots  a  little,"  observed  the  trus- 
tee at  this  point,  and  a  shiver  went  over  the  room, 
for  roots  "  were  execrated.  All  went  well  for  a 
time;  then  the  examiner  asked  for  the  root  which 
means  "  full  of,"  with  an  example,  ous  being  prompt- 
ly given  as  the  root  and  dangerous as  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  use. 

Give  me  another  word  ending  in  -o-u-s,"  de- 
manded the  trustee. 
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"  Pious/'  came  from  the  girls'  side. 

"  Correct/'  said  Mr.  Sinn,  as  if  disappointed. 
"  What's  the  meanin'  of  pious  ?  " 

"  Full  of  pie !  "  shouted  Sanf ord  Levelly,  and  dis- 
appeared under  the  desk. 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed,  all  over  the  room. 
Mr.  Sinn  stamped  the  floor  with  his  cowhides  and 
rapped  a  desk  near  him,  but  the  confusion  broke  out 
again  and  again. 

"  Who  said  that  ?  Was  it  you  ?  "  shouted  the  irate 
official,  pointing  to  the  Donegal  youth,  who  was 
showing  every  tooth  he  had. 

"  Divil-a-bit-o-me,"  responded  "  the  gobbler,"  in 
his  best  elocution,  which  brought  forth  a  fresh  salvo 
of  ha-ha's.  Mr.  Sinn  was  growing  desperate,  and 
directed  the  teacher  to  restore  order,  which  was  not 
easily  done.  He  was  shocked,  he  declared,  at  the 
language  used  by  this  last  boy,"  w^ho  "  must  be  far 
on  in  wickedness." 

"  Was  it  you,  Butler,  that  gave  that  answer  ? — I 
think  it  was,"  said  Sinn,  resuming  his  investigation 
and  looking  hard  at  Dick. 

I  think  it  was  not,"  replied  Dick  sharply,  and 
the  trustee  glared  at  him  half  a  minute,  then  went  at 
others. 

Do  you  know  who  gave  that  answer  ?  "  he  asked, 
turning  to  one  who  was  rather  forward  with  his 
laughter. 

^'  IST-n-n-n-n  "  and  he  began  to  beat  time.  A 

burst  of  laughter  broke  out  again  from  the  observing 
pupils,  and  Sanford  raised  his  white  head  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Fatal  moment!  The  official  eye 
caught  the  movement  as  it  wandered  over  the  scene 
of  confusion,  and  the  trustee  was  upon  the  luckless 
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and  commiserated  them  by  turns,  concluding  with  a 
promise  of    a  change  another  year." 
lad  in  a  rage.      You're  the  boy  that  caused  all  this  !  " 
he  shouted,  seizing-  Sanford  by  the  shoulder. 
No,  I  ain't/'  maintained  Sanford. 
"  What  were  you  doin'  under  the  desk,  then  ? '' 

Lookin'  for  my  gum." 
"  Where  is  your  gum — show  it  to  me." 
"  I  couldn't  find  it." 
Ton  are  lyin',  you  young   scoundrel,    you, — 
come  up,"  and  he  dragged  Sanford  to  the  teacher's 
desk.      I  want  you  to  flo^  this  fellow  soundly  when 
this  examination  is  over,"  he  said  to  Langton.  Such 
a  school !  " 

Very  well, — I'll  whip  him  after  school,"  re- 
turned the  master,  and  Sanford  stood  aside. 

The  examination  turned  to  figgers,"  during 
which  inquisition  the  trustee  sighed  repeatedly  at  the 
pupils'  backwardness,"  and  rebuked  the  teacher  be- 
cause some  of  the -children  counted  on  their  fingers. 

Do  you  allow  that  ?  "  demanded  the  trembling 
ofiicial. 

Certainly." 

You  do?'' 

"  I  do.  They  count  that  way  because  it  is  the 
best  way  they  have  to  count.  They  soon  abandon  it, 
as  all  the  older  pupils  have;  they  must  creep  before 
they  can  walk." 

"  Theer  hisn't  a  teacher  in  the  county  allows  schol- 
ars to  do  that,"  declared  Sinn,  and  he  brought  his 
fist  down  on  the  desk  with  a  bang. 

Oliver  made  no  attempt  to  convince  him  that  the 
practice  was  a  sound  one,  and  the  trustee's  visit  ended 
with  a  speech  to  the  pupils  in  which  he  denounced 
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Sanford  looked  wonderingly  at  his  teacher  when 
the  door  closed  on  the  irate  official,  but  Oliver  kept 
his  word,  and  his  pupil  laughed  all  the  way  home. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


THE  BARI^  RAISING. 

No  other  occasion  in  Fenelon  possessed  half  the 
interest  of  a  barn-raising.  A  marriage — there  were 
few  or  no  weddings,  was  but  a  minor  incident,  as 
was  a  death,  with  its  attendant  funeral,  the  former  ex- 
citing a  smile  and,  perhaps,  some  speculation  of  an 
economic  nature ;  the  latter  occasioning  becoming  re- 
flections upon  the  certainty  of  death  and  an  inquiry 
about  a  will.  But  a  raising  was  an  event  in  the 
tedium  of  farm  life  long  hoped  for,  and  when  ac- 
complished, distinguishing  the  year  as  nothing  else 
could. 

It  was  expected  that  William  Butler  would  erect  a 
model  barn — that  was  his  way.  The  accumulation 
of  material  had  been  going  on  for  years,  and  when 
the  neighbors  strolled  over  of  an  evening  to  mark  the 
progress  of  the  work,  those  ten-foot  walls  of  solid 
masonry  occasioned  many  admiring  glances.  This 
was  late  in  May,  and  only  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
the  boys  deterred  their  father  from  celebrating  the 
Queen's  birthday  with  the  barn-raising.  A  com- 
promise on  sheep-washing  was  arranged,  however, 
though  Tom  declared  his  belief  that  his  father  had 
intended  that  from  the  first.   Dick  was  still  in  school^ 
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and  there  was  bad  blood  between  bim  and  his  father. 

For  days  before  the  raising  preparations  Avere 
made  for  the  event.  As  nearly  two  hundred  men 
were  to  take  dinner,  besides  a  large  number  of  vis- 
itors of  both  sexes  to  have  refreshments  at  the  dance 
that  night,  much  cooking  had  to  be  done.  For  hos- 
pitality was  the  rule  on  such  occasions,  which  re- 
quired the  presence  of  all  the  pretty  maidens  of  the 
neighborhood  to  wait  table  and  attracted  every  boy 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  besides  many  old  set- 
tlers who  attended  from  force  of  habit  and  to  do  a 
little  visiting  by  the  way. 

But  to  see  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  men  in  a  con- 
test with  a  like  number,  involving  skill  and  danger, 
and  rousing  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  both 
participants  and  spectators,  is  worth  going  a  few 
miles  any  day.  Common  spectacle,  that,  in  those 
days.  The  noble  forests  of  the  country,  whose  glades 
and  streams  are  so  famed  in  story  were  in  their  prime 
a  generation  ago.  The  giant  pines  that  extended  their 
mighty  arms  and  waved  their  dark  green  locks  above 
the  heads  of  the  humbler  hemlocks  furnished  abun- 
dant material  for  the  most  capacious  barns.  Many 
of  them  reached  a  diameter  of  five  feet  at  the  stump, 
and,  rising  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  the 
ground,  their  dark  forms  could  be  seen  standing  out 
against  the  sky,  furnishing  the  horizon  with  a  pecu- 
liar setting,  broken  from  year  to  year  by  woodmen 
who  rarely  spared  a  tree. 

About  one  o'clock  the  men  began  to  arrive,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  they  could  be  seen  coming  in 
squads  from  all  directions,  across  fields,  over  hills, 
and  along  the  dusty  turnpikes.  The  older  men  wore 
home-made  straw  hats,  brown  or  blue  derry  trousers, 
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as  taste  varied,  and  heavy  top  boots,  while  their  shirt- 
sleeves, rolled  up,  exposed  arms  browned  by  many 
suns.  The  young  men  had  on  clothing  approaching 
their  Sunday  suits,  low  shoes  and  felt  hats,  with  coats 
slung  on  their  arms,  suggesting  a  late  return.  All 
made  their  way  directly  to  the  scene  of  operations  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  orchard.  Here  the  framers 
were  busy  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  their  work, 
plowing  the  plates,  making  the  pins,  and  distributing 
the  vast  number  of  joists,  braces,  and  beams.  The 
place  suggested  an  old-time  shipyard  with  its  timbers 
and  borings  and  odor  of  freshly  cut  pine.  Men 
swarmed  everywhere,  and  additional  squads  were 
constantly  arriving.  They  sat  upon  the  beams  or  lay 
in  the  shade  of  the  lumber-piles,  chatting  and  smok- 
ing, or  watching  William  Butler  shaving  shingles. 
Various  pleasantries  and  shrewd  remarks  followed 
the  salutations  as  the  different  delegations  arrived. 

I  hope  it  won't  rain,  but  I'm  afraid  it  will,"  ob- 
served John  Gosse  benevolently,  glancing  at  a  cloud 
in  the  south. 

"  There  was  a  circle  round  the  moon  last  night 
with  one  star  in  it,"  added  Sam  Hill,  in  a  tone  as 
alarming  as  his  words. 

"  Wat  dat  sign  of  ?  "  inquired  Dolphus  Levelly, 
looking  up  doubtfully. 

Sanford,  who  had  obtained  leave  to  accompany  his 
father,  a  favor  granted  because  of  a  well-grounded 
fear  that  he  would  go  anyway,  here  gratefully  edged 
up  to  his  parent  to  satisfy  an  evident  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. 

"  You  know,  paw,  when  dere's  a  circle  round  d' 
moon,  that  means  a  storm.  If  dere's  one  star  in  d' 
circle,  it  means  storm  is  one  day  off,  two  stars,  two 
days  off,  so  on." 
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"  Tircle  roun'  your  gran'moder,  one  star  m  it/^ 
sneered  Dolphus,  naturally  skeptical  on  all  points 
wherein  his  son's  knowledge  exceeded  his  own. 

"  Presairve  us  !  exclaimed  Jamie  Gibson,  strik- 
ing viciously  at  an  imaginary  fly  that  tickled  his  ear, 
— "  How  the  flies  bite  !  " 

It's  a  sign  of  rain,"  said  J ohn  Hall,  the  neighbor- 
hood joker,  withdrawing  a  shaving  from  Jamie's  ear 
just  in  time.  A  sure  sign,  so  it  is,"  and  all  laughed 
when  J amie  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  boots,  Sam  ?  "  asked 
J  ohn  Gosse,  eying  the  new  and  striking  foot-wear  his 
neighbor  was  breaking  in. 

"  At  Campbell,  Roderick  Campbell's, — ^keeps  on  the 
corner  near  the  old  bridge,  by  the  post-office." 

"  I  know  him  well  ;  he  drives  the  gray  horse  with 
the  rat  tail, — v/hat  did  you  pay  for  them  %  " 

"  Three  and  a  quarter,"  replied  Sam,  and  John 
Hall  whistled. 

Then  all  gathered  round  to  examine  the  new  boots, 
feeling  them  and  inspecting  the  soles  with  serious 
looks. 

Calf  or  cowhide  ?  "  asked  somebody. 

Humph  !  "  grunted  Sam,  in  disgust.  No  cow- 
hide about  them." 

Let  me  see,"  demanded  Dolphus  Levelly.  I  tell 
pretty  quick,  me,"  and  he  approached  Sam  and  his 
boots  solemnly.  Many  de  boot  I  sell  w'en  I  was 
young  man  down  Lower  Can'."  He  felt  them  care- 
fully, the  others  ogling  his  mysterious  movements, 
Sam  showing  anxiety.  You  t'ink  dem  calf  you 
calf  youse'f,"  said  Dolphus  decisively,  resuming  his 
seat  on  a  bunch  of  shingles. 

Sam  protested  that  they  were  "  calf,"  but  the 
others  smiled, 
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Soon  the  voice  of  the  builder  ordered  "  all  hands 
this  way,"  and  the  labor  of  putting  the  framework  to- 
gether began,  a  tedious  process,  the  high  foundation 
increasing  the  difSculty.  By  four  o'clock,  however, 
the  mass  of  sills,  beams,  posts,  etc.,  had  been  reduced 
to  order,  and  the  four  huge  bents  reclining  upon  the 
foundation  were  ready  to  be  reared.  Beneath  them 
all,  and  resting  upon  the  cross-sills,  lay  the  massive 
plates,  one  on  each  side,  with  its  companion  purlin 
beside  it. 

Who  would  be  the  captains  ?  was  the  question  in 
every  mind.  Each  had  his  favorite,  but  was  too 
timid  to  nominate  him.  Then  William  Butler  step- 
ped forth  and  named  Solomon  Sinn,  who  was  reluc- 
tantly accepted  by  the  crowd.  Who  would  be  his  op- 
ponent ?  There  was  some  hesitation.  Then,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  Dick  Butler,  climbing  upon  a  pile  of 
rafters  nominated  our  esteemed  teacher,  Mr.  Oliver 
Langton." 

J amie  Gibson  and  Dolphus  Levelly  both  seconded 
the  motion. 

"  He  isn't  here,''  shouted  Mr.  Sinn,  promptly. 

"  There  he  comes,"  answered  Dick,  pointing  to 
Langton,  who  was  crossing  the  knolly  pasture  at  a 
swinging  walk. 

It  isn't  four  o'clock,"  protested  Sinn.  He 
ought  to  be  in  school  yet." 

Dick  ran  towards  Mr.  Dudley,  who  was  standing 
with  Miss  Carleton  inside  the  orchard  fence.  In  a 
moment  he  shouted,  It  is  seven  minutes  past  four 
by  Mr.  Dudley's  watch." 

There  was  no  disputing  that  authority,  and  Mr. 
Sinn  had  to  give  up. 

A  coin  was  tossed  for  choice  of  sides,  and  then  the 
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two  captains,  trustee  and  teacher,  proceeded  to  choose 
their  men,  Dick  Butler,  who  knew  the  comparative 
ability  of  them  all,  assisting  his  friend  in  the  process. 
As  Langton  had  attended  dozens  of  barn-raisings 
near  Lindsay  he  feared  but  little  to  act  as  a  leader. 
Before  the  choosing  began  Dolphus  Levelly  whis- 
pered to  him,  Choose  to  me,  mastair  ;  choose  to  me, 
— I  will  not  work  me  wit'  dat  man,"  and  when  the 
first  name  was  called  the  old  man  responded  amid 
cheers. 

The  sides  having  been  chosen  to  the  last  man,  pikes 
were  seized  and  the  bents  attacked  with  spirit.  The 
known  antagonism  of  the  leaders  filled  Langton's 
men  with  enthusiasm.  Every  one  of  them  was  eager 
for  the  last  bent  to  go  up  that  the  race  might  begin. 
Up  it  went.  In  an  instant  the  entire  scene  was 
changed  ! 

The  huge  frame-work  which  had  risen  to  its  feet 
like  an  animal  is  now  filled  with  men  climbing  to 
points  of  vantage  on  girders  and  beams,  while  below, 
scores  seized  the  main  plates,  hauling  them  with 
chains,  pushing  them  with  pikes  or  with  horny  hands, 
and  shouting,  cheering,  and  admonishing,  all  at  once. 
See  those  bare-headed,  sunburnt  plowboys  distributed 
along  the  beams,  their  fingers  working  convulsively, 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  tardy  timber  which,  rising 
in  a  hundred  arms,  is  soon  impaled  upon  the  pikes, 
its  stubborn  weight  contesting  every  inch  of  its  snail- 
like ascent.  Stout  loins  are  bearing  their  utmost 
burden,  while  above  stand  two  men  on  the  girder 
tugging  on  the  chain  that  passes  to  those  on  the  beam 
above.  There  is  supreme  faith  in  every  link.  Inch 
by  inch,  now  and  again  pausing,  as  if  unwilling  to 
forsake  mother  earth,  the  leviathan  of  the  forest, 
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squared  and  whitened  by  broad-ax  and  chisel,  finally 
reaches  the  girder,  and  the  men  take  breath. 

But  it  is  only  for  a  second.  Anxious  eyes  cast 
upon  their  competitors  behold  them  rearing  the  other 
plate  well  up  toward  the  beam,  their  wily  captain 
speaking  words  of  cheer,  his  face  beaming  with  hope. 
'No  man  can  stand  that,  Oliver  Langton  least  of  all. 
Inspired  by  his  calmness,  all  hands  fall  to  afresh  and 
lift  the  stick  a  foot  with  the  first  heave.  Ho — o — o 
heave  J  ho — o — o  heave;  up  she  rises!  Ho — o — o 
heave  !  "  Cheered  by  results,  every  man  is  doing 
his  best,  but  all  must  act  in  concert,  and  the  voice  of 
their  young  captain  rings  out  again,  Ho — o — o 
heave,  ho — o — o  heave  ! 

All  eyes  look  to  see  if  the  stick  will  clear  the  beam, 
for  it  had  been  brought  two  feet  nearer  the  frame- 
work to  rest  on  the  girder.  All  right,  men — it'll 
clear,''  shouts  the  captain, — another  lift  or  two  ; 
ho — 0 — 0  heave.  It  is  rising  steadily  when  a  cheer 
from  the  other  side  announces  to  all  that  their  plate 
is  on  the  beam.  Again  !  once  more,  men, — ho— o 
— 0  heave  ;  give  beam  now, — there  f  and  a  cheer  tells 
their  competitors  that  they  have  a  close  second.  The 
chain  is  unhooked  and  it  drops  with  a  jingle  to  the 
ground.  "  Haste  to  the  other  end — all  men  without 
pikes  !  Ho — o — o  heaved  Away  it  goes,  up  the 
beam,  its  heel  on  the  ground,  its  head  rising  higher  in 
mid-air  until  nearly  half  projects,  when  Dan  Levelly, 
standing  on  the  lofty  beam,  mounts  the  slanting  plate 
on  hands  and  knees,  and  goes  rapidly,  yet  cautiously, 
up,  up,  away  to  the  very  top  ! 

It  trembles.  "  Let  go,  men  ;  let  her  break,"  and 
the  lower  end  rises  as  the  top,  with  its  human  break- 
weight,   descends,   faster   and   faster — bang  !  It 
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comes  down  on  the  second  beam  with  such  a  shock  as 
to  dislodge  the  bold  climber,  stunning  him  for  an  in- 
stant ;  but  he  hangs  on,  while  all  hands  hold  their 
breath  lest  he  fall.  Like  a  cat  he  comes  to  the  top 
a^ain,  fresh  as  ever. 

Quickly  the  men  distribute  themselves  in  a  vari- 
colored line  along  the  ground  under  the  whole  length 
of  the  plate  and  bring  the  long  pikes  to  bear  upon  it. 
It  slides  along  the  beams  until  it  rests  on  all  four  and 
the  mortises  are  opposite  the  posts.  Now  comes  the 
most  difficult  task  of  the  day.  The  great  timber 
must  be  lifted  bodily  three  feet  to  the  tops  of  the 
posts,  and  that  mainly  by  pikes,  and  sheer  human 
strength  must  do  it.  No  stratagem,  no  device  can 
aid.  Undaunted,  the  men  set  their  feet,  and  the 
ho — 0 — o  heave  which  unifies  all  energy  rings  out 
again  and  the  long  pikes  bend  to  the  strain.  It  is  a 
critical  moment.  Two  men  find  a  footing  on  each 
beam  ;  nobody  tries  to  shirk.  Up  it  rises,  up,  up, — 
how  slowly  !  Another  lift  and  it  will  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  tenets, — there,  Take  breath, 
men,"  urges  the  captain.  The  sun  has  kindly  hid- 
den, but  perspiration  is  dropping  from  their  faces, 
and  their  shirts' are  wet  through.  It  is  a  neck-and- 
neck  race  so  far,  and  the  impulse  to  go  on  is  irresisti- 
ble. 

They  are  at  it  again,  all  hands.  The  plate  starts, 
rises,  the  edge  clears  the  top  of  the  tenets,  when  a 
shout  is  heard,  Take  care  !  You'll  push  it  over  !  " 
This  is  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  of  the  day,  for  if 
too  much  force  be  exerted  on  the  inner  half  of  the 
plate,  it  must  be  tipped  outside  the  posts  and  go 
crashing  to  the  ground,  possibly  killing  a  score  of 
men.    But  strong  arms  and  opposing  pikes  prevent. 
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The  braces  are  inserted  and  the  huge  timber  settles 
down  gently  over  the  tenets,  pins  are  tossed  up,  driven 
home,  and  a  dash  is  made  for  the  purlin. 

Though  this  stick  has  to  be  raised  higher  than  the 
main  plate,  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  latter  and 
seems  light  in  comparison.  Every  second  counts. 
Good  !  The  chain  is  already  snubbed  to  the  end. 
It  is  grasped  by  a  score  of  men  at  once  and  the  plate 
moves  along  the  sills  without  a  stop,  clearing  the  last 
sill  ere  its  companion  on  the  other  side  has  started,  all 
because  the  chain  was  attached.  "  Who  put  it  on  ?  " 
is  the  question  in  every  mind. 

Back  to  the  other  end  swarm  the  men,  and  it  Is 
soon  on  their  shoulders.  Short  pikes  !  "  shouts  the 
captain  from  the  beam  above.  Quickly  these  are 
jabbed  into  the  soft  flesh  of  the  trembling  prisoner 
and  it  is  at  the  girder  in  short  order.  "  Ho — o — o 
heave;  long  pikes  now;  ho — o — o  heave,"  rings  out 
again.  Up  it  goes,  half  a  foot  at  a  time,  landing  on 
the  beam  just  as  its  mate  is  leaving  the  girder.  In  a 
trice  the  men  are  back  at  the  ground  and  walk  it 
along  twenty  feet.  A  pike-pole  breaks  and  four  or 
five  men  go  sprawling  on  all  fours,  skinning  their 
knuckles  on  the  gravel  ;  but  they  are  up  and  at  it 
again,  like  their  fathers  at  Waterloo.  All  look  to 
Dan  Levelly  again,  but  Ned  Gosse  is  ahead  of  him. 
Up  he  climbs,  with  the  same  agility  and  caution, 
"  breaks  "  the  slanting  timber,  creeping  back  a  foot 
or  two  to  bring  it  down  more  gently,  cheers  greeting 
the  performance.  The  men  are  at  it  already  and 
almost  lift  it  as  they  send  it  bounding  along  the 
beams.  The  posts  are  hauled  up,  one  for  each  beam  ; 
braces  and  pins  follow  quickly.  A  tremendous  din 
of  voices  comes  from  the  other  side  ;  everybody 
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seems  to  be  yelling  orders  at  once.  Those  below  are 
now  leaning  the  rafters  up  against  the  framework 
while  the  captain  directs  the  men  aloft  in  posting  and 
bracing  the  purlin.  He  cautions  them  against  pin- 
ning the  posts  too  tight  as  yet,  for  they  may  need 

springing "  to  bring  their  feet  to  the  mortises. 
Old  hands  had  not  noticed  that. 

"  Ready,  men,  with  the  pikes.  Once  more — ho — 
o — 0  heave,^^  and  the  purlin,  supplemented  by  its 
four  posts,  rises  to  its  feet  like  the  skeleton  of  a  mam- 
moth, or  the  wooden  horse  at  Troy.  Again,  and  yet 
again,  the  tiring  heroes  put  forth  their  strength  with 
the  rhythmic  motion  of  the  waves.  At  last  it  is  on 
its  feet,  pinned  and  braced,  and  the  rafters  begin  to 
gleam  upon  it.  Quickly  the  long  white  balsams, 
green  and  heavy,  are  handed  up,  and  as  their  heels 
come  down  into  the  sockets  on  the  main  plates,  one  by 
one  the  men  descend  and,  gathering  in  a  group,  await 
the  descent  of  the  last  man.  It  is  their  gallant  young 
captain,  and  when  he  reaches  them  his  competitor  is 
in  arrears  by  fourteen  rafters.  With  a  cheer  that 
rends  the  storm  cloud  hovering  over  the  scene,  the  vic- 
torious throng  sweep  onward  to  the  feast  spread  in 
orchard  shade  by  maidens  worthy  of  their  sires. 

Deep  draughts  from  the  old  chain  pump  were  first 
quaffed  by  the  thirsty  crowd,  and  to  see  how  they  en- 
joyed the  sparkling  water  would  put  a  wine-bibber  to 
shame. 

The  long  table  improvised  for  the  meal  was  placed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  whose  lofty  gables,  aided 
by  a  row  of  plum-trees,  afforded  delightful  shade. 
The  meal  was  a  type  of  those  furnished  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  viands  being  unmeasured  in  quantity  and 
wholesome,  though  plain^  in  quality.    Bread,  fore- 
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most  of  foods^  white  and  light,  was  stacked  at  inter- 
vals along  the  whole  length  of  the  table.  Roast  fowl 
filled  the  air  with  appetizing  odors  ;  mealy  potatoes, 
rich  gravies  and  sance, — these  constituted  the  more 
substantial  part  of  the  meal,  while  tea  and  coffee,  and 
cream  from  the  vine-clad  milk-house  lent  their  aroma 
to  the  interesting  scene.  But  a  reputation  for  cater- 
ing in  Fenelon  depended  rather  upon  the  cakes,  the 
pastry,  and  the  preserves  than  upon  the  viands 
named,  and  these  were  acceptably  prominent.  Flit- 
ting about  the  tables  like  fairies  in  pink  and  white 
were  the  pretty  young  maidens  of  Lescor,  beaming 
with  smiles  and  responsive  to  every  look.  Every- 
body wanted  to  talk  as  well  as  eat.  Peals  of  laugh- 
ter rose  here  and  there  at  simple  jokes,  for  good  feel- 
ing was  on  tap  at  the  first  table.  The  victorious 
struggle  filled  every  mind.    Why  did  they  win  ? 

Better  men  "  said  one.  We  had  the  best  selec- 
tion that  could  be  made,''  cried  IsTed  Gosse,  seizing  a 
turkey  leg  by  way  of  emphasis. 

That's  because  you  were  there,"  whispered  pretty 
JSTell  Ainsley,  who'  meant  every  word. 

All  agreed  that  the  fastening  of  the  chain  on  the 
purlin  gave  their  side  its  one  decisive  lead.  "  Who 
put  that  chain  on,  anyway  ?  "  everybody  wanted  to 
know.  A  smile  played  over  Dolphus  Levelly's  face, 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

The  man  who  had  that  chain  all  ready  to  seize 
should  get  most  praise,"  said  the  captain.  Dolphus 
fairly  grinned.       Who  you  t'ink  was  dat  man  ?  "  he 
raised  his  head  to  inquire,  after  pausing  to  swallow. 
"  Was  it  you  ?  "  shouted  a  chorus  of  voices. 

I'm  acquaint  wit  dat  man,"  replied  Dolphus  seri- 
ously, comparing  two  pieces  of  pie  near  him. 
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Hurrah,  for  Dolphus  Levelly  !  "  and  a  cheer 
made  those  below  fear  the  victory  would  unsettle 
somebody  yet.  Dolphus  was  the  hero  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  Lower  Canada  was  on  the  throne.  It  was 
now  clear  that  a  Frenchman  could  be  loyal.  Away 
with  prejudice  ;  vive  Bas  Canada  ! 

"  What  you  t'ink  of  your  fader  now  ?  "  asked  the 
hero,  turning  to  Sanford,  who  had  improved  the  di- 
version by  appropriating  everything  in  sight.  The 
lad  was  unable  to  express  an  opinion  just  then, 
though  a  grin  assured  all  that  he  was  deeply  touched. 
Oliver  could  readily  learn  from  the  suppressed  re- 
marks of  the  company  that  he  had  acquitted  himself 
with  great  acceptance.  Compliments  were  not  in 
their  line,  but  they  could  not  conceal  their  admira- 
tion for  his  generalship.  A  vainer  young  man  might 
have  reflected  their  tributes  in  a  self-satisfied  bearing, 
but  to  Oliver  that  was  now  impossible.  Just  then, 
as  at  all  other  times  when  exaltation  would  have  been 
natural,  there  rose  before  his  mind  the  ever  lurking 
specter  of  exposure.  If  he  could  only  rid  himself  of 
that  horrid  nightmare  of  apprehension,  that  shadow 
which  ever  crossed  his  view  just  as  his  sun  was  shin- 
ing brightest  !  If  he  could  do  so,  he  would  gladly 
exchange  places  with  the  light-hearted,  happy  farm- 
hand whose  sky  seemed  always  unclouded  and  whose 
mind  was  at  rest  even  while  his  body  was  bent  in  toil. 
But  he  must  seem  to  enjoy  the  company  around  him ; 
he  must  trust  to  Time,  that  artist  in  destruction,  to 
efface  the  morbidness  of  his  fears. 

"  Another  cup  of  tea,  Jennie,  please,''  said  he,  in 
a  sprightly  tone,  starting  from  his  reverie,  careless  of 
his  words. 

Soon  the  first  tableful  gave  way  to  their  vanquished 
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competitors,  and  these  in  turn  to  visitors  and  others, 
great  and  small.  The  converging  streams  of  food 
that  poured  out  of  kitchen,  pantry,  and  milk-house 
seemed  unending.  With  the  barefoot  boys,  who  were 
brought  to  the  table  in  spite  of  shyness  and  blushes, 
sat  Mr.  Dudley  and  Miss  Carleton,  the  former  in  un- 
clerical  gray  ;  the  latter  in  buff  jacket  and  skirt  of 
girlish  cut,  her  hair  in  her  favorite  chignon.  They 
would  not  deprive  any  of  their  hard-earned  places  at 
the  first  tables,  Mr.  Dudley  observing,  when  Mrs. 
Butler  urged  that  ^'  a  minister  should  come  first," 
that  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  They  laughed 
heartily  as  the  boys,  like  noisy  partisans,  discussed 
the  points  in  the  recent  struggle  and  gave  a  free  esti- 
mate of  the  captains.  On  rising  from  the  table  they 
were  met  by  Langton,  who  received  their  congratu- 
lations and  introduced  George  and  Martha  Gray, 
whom  Dick  had  invited.  After  a  stroll  through  the 
orchard  together  Mr.  Dudley  left  for  home,  exacting 
a  promise  from  Langton  to  spend  the  next  Saturday 
on  the  lake  with  him,  and  also  that  the  teacher  would 
accompany  Miss  Carleton  home  that  evening  at  her 
pleasure. 

The  men  lingered  about  the  grounds  a  while,  or  sat 
smoking  under  the  acacias,  their  voices  mellowed  by 
the  generous  impulse  a  good  meal  usually  favors, 
while  the  boys  wandered  forth  in  the  orchard  to  mark 
the  progress  of  the  growing  fruit.  William  Butler 
had  ignored  the  evening  meal  so  prized  by  many  ; 
his  heart  was  with  his  treasure,  the  newly  erected 
barn,  whose  capacious  bays  and  granary  flashed  new 
possibilities  before  his  thrifty  eye.  He  would  have 
the  best  barn  in  Fenelon,  and  his  way  to  buying  an- 
other hundred  acres  seemed  clearer  as  he  computed 
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his  additional  income  from  sources  now  made  possi- 
ble. An  urgent  summons  from  his  better  half,  to 
employ  a  term  which  he  would  have  thought  wholly 
figurative,  announced  that  the  calves  were  fairly 
waking  the  dead  "  with  their  bawling.  This  unwel- 
come interruption  roused  him  to  action  and  he  made 
his  way  to  the  house  wondering  where  them  con- 
founded boys  "  were. 

On  reaching  the  house  he  was  made  the  recipient 
of  many  congratulatory  indirections,  and,  finding 
this  atmosphere  congenial,  he  lingered  there.  But 
those  calves,  shamefully  inconsiderate  of  his  feelings, 
grew  more  importunate  every  moment.  Grasping  a 
pail  of  milk  in  each  hand  he  vowed  he  would  "  soon 
stop  that,"  and  hastened  away  to  the  low  fence  beyond 
which  four  stalwart  calves,  cheered  by  his  approach, 
were  cantering  to  and  fro  in  joyous  anticipation. 
Now,  William  Butler  had  not  fed  calves  in  many 
years,  nor  had  he  perceived  that  he  was  getting  old 
and  that  his  ability  to  cope  with  dilEcult  situations 
was  slipping  away.  He  had  lost  none  of  his  courage, 
however  ;  so  mounting  the  fence,  he  held  the  pails 
aloft  to  clear  the  top  rail.  He  had  no  sooner  touched 
the  ground  than  the  calves  were  upon  him,  crowding 
and  pushing  him  about  most  inconsiderately,  trying 
to  get  at  the  pails.  He  did  not  have  time  to  get  into 
a  kicking  position,  and  as  his  arms  were  tiring,  the 
calves  were  spilling  the  milk  over  their  faces,  this 
rendering  them  more  desperate  and  seriously  compli- 
cating the  situation.  Mr.  Butler  now  kicked  out  as 
vigorously  as  conditions  permitted,  but  his  blows 
lacked  power.  Then  one  of  the  brutes  got  its  jaw 
over  the  edge  of  the  pail,  dashing  it  to  the  ground, 
when  all  made  a  charge  for  it,  bearing  Mr.  Butler  off 
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his  feet.  The  other  pail,  striking  a  calf  on  the  back, 
emptied  its  contents  on  the  farmer's  head,  whereupon, 
thoroughly  frightened,  he  sought  to  escape.  The  milk 
gone,  the  calves  began  to  suckle  one  another's  ears, 
when  Mr.  Butler,  fearing  that  the  brutes  might  prove 
as  indiscriminate  as  they  were  unreasonable,  made  a 
dash  for  the  fence-corner  on  all  fours.  Gasping  for 
breath,  he  climbed  upon  the  fence,  uttering  maledic- 
tions on  those  calves  in  unmeasured  terms. 

Fearing  lest  his  neighbors  should  learn  that  he  had 
been  vanquished  by  a  few  calves,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  shrubbery  to  the  milk-house,  where  his 
appearance  rather  startled  his  devoted  wife,  whom 
he  found  there  busy  with  her  pans.  He  assured  her 
that  if  he  only  had  a  gun  he  would  shoot  every  calf  on 
the  place.  The  shadows  of  night  were  deepening  as 
the  proud  yeoman  of  an  hour  before  emerged  from 
the  lowly  dairy,  anxious  to  escape  observation, 
bruised  in  body  and  mind. 

By  candle-light  all  the  older  men  had  slipped  away 
home,  Dolphus  Levelly  among  them.  He  had  much 
to  tell  Rosanna,  as  she  knew  by  his  smile. 

"  Aferybody  was  say  me  de  bes'  man  on  de  hull 
raisin,'  eh,  Sanford  ?  " 

Yes,  pav/,"  replied  his  son  drowsily. 

Well,  naow  !  that's  a  big  feather  in  your  cap," 
observed  Rosanna,  smiling. 

Yes'  sir.  De  captaine  choos?  to  me  de  vary  firs' 
man.  Den  some  fellow  lak  to  poke  it  de  fun  at  me, 
but  de  captaine  he  say  ^  Naver  mand ;  I  know  dat 
man,'  lak  dat,  eh,  Sanford  ?  " 

Yep,  paw,"  assented  Sanford,  now  half  asleep. 

Wen  de  smart  chap  see  Dolphus  walk  heem  de 
purlin,  jomp  de  raft  air,  bonder  feet  from  de  worl', 
26 
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dey  say  dat  man  get  keel  sure.    John  Hall  make  It 
de  laugh  oder  side  hees  face  ;  say  nevair  see  not'ing 
lak  dat.    Langton  he  mighty  quick  ;  can't  hoF  can- 
dle to  Dolphus,  eh^  Sanford  ?  " 
^^Yep,  paw." 

"  Wat  dat  ?  You  say  he  smart  lak  de  fader  of 
you  ?  By  de  law,  if ee  you  not  'tention  your  fader, 
I  skin  you/'  roared  Dolphus. 

There,  there,"  pleaded  Eosanna.  He  don't 
know  what  he's  a-sayin',  he's  so  sleepy." 

To  bed  wit'  you,  rascal,"  shouted  Dolphus,  and 
Sanford  made  for  a  ladder  in  the  corner,  his  mother 
steadying  him  off. 

Jamie  Gibson  was  in  no  hurry  home.  He  was  full 
of  Langton  and  his  victory,  his  eyes  following  his 
young  friend  wherever  he  went.  Soon  the  sound  of 
the  fiddle  sent  a  thrill  through  the  expectant  com- 
pany, and  towards  the  capacious  dining-hall,  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded,  countless  forms  could  be  seen 
converging  from  orchard  and  lawn.  The  floor 
was  soon  fringed  with  intending  dancers  who  cast 
pleasant  looks  towards  Jimmie  Marshall,  the  veteran 
fiddler,  who  was  as  yet  too  intent  on  tuning  up  to 
notice  anybody.  It  was  his  custom  to  play  a  few 
popular  airs  as  an  introduction  to  his  night's  work, 
and  when  a  look  of  interrogation  expressed  his  readi- 
ness, many  pieces  were  suggested.  Give  us  ^  Pull 
the  Nettles  Early,'  "  urged  a  voice  that  sounded  like 
William  Butler's;  but  his  face  denied  it,  showing 
plainly  that  he  had  no  preferences  in  this  life. 

Gie  us  ^  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  "  pleaded  Jamie  Gib- 
son. But  Jimmie  compromised  on  the  Flowers  of 
Edinburgh  "  as  a  starter,  and  everybody  knew  that, 
barring  accidents,  he  was  good  for  daylight. 
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Soon  the  eight-hand  reels,  quadrilles,  polkas,  etc., 
were  in  full  swing,  Ned  Gosse    calling  off.'' 

Who  is  that  wench  dancin'  with  Dick  ? ''  asked 
William  Butler,  turning  to  his  spouse,  who  watched 
the  merry  couples  with  reminiscent  eye,  her  careworn 
face  lighting  up  with  pride  when  Dick  and  his  pretty 
partner  whisked  gaily  by. 

Why,  that's  the  Miss  Gray  from  Lindsay  you've 
heard  them  teasing;  him  about.    I'll  brinp;  her  over 


No — I  don't  want  to  speak — ,"  but  his  wife  was 
beyond  hearing,  and  Mr.  Butler  was  too  economical 
to  waste  any  words. 

Presently  the  number  ended  and  Mrs.  Butler  re- 
turned trying  hard  to  smile,  and  bringing  Martha 
Gray  on  her  arm,  radiant  with  good  nature.  An  in- 
troduction followed,  in  which  Mr.  Butler  inclined 
his  head  and  grunted  something  to  the  warm  salu- 
tation he  received. 

So  you  are  Richard's  father.  I'm  very  glad  to 
meet  you.  I  wanted  Dick — pardon  me, — Richard  to 
give  me  an  introduction  some  minutes  ago,  but  he  put 
it  off.  Say,  Mr.  Butler,  aren't  you  going  to  dance 
(noticing  his  clothes)  ?  I'd  be  so  pleased  to  dance 
with  you,  if  you  won't  tell  mamma,  for  we're  all  good 
Methodists  at  home — won't  you  ?  " 

Dance  !  "  grunted  Mr.  Butler.  I've  danced 
all  I  want  to-night,"  and  he  eased  up  his  collar 
where  a  calf's  hoof  had  scraped  him. 

Your  family  are  Americans,  I  believe,"  observed 
Mrs.  Butler. 

I'm  a  Yankee  girl — ^yes.  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Butler, 
can  Richard  waltz  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  think  so^  unless-^  " 
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But  Martha  had  bowed  herself  courteously  away  to 
find  out  from  Dick  himself. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  rattle-brain  !  I  pity  the 
man  that  gets  her/'  groaned  Mr.  Butler. 

"  Oh,  she's  young  and  healthy/'  rejoined  his  wife 
dryly. 

Presently  Jimmie  glided  away  in  a  ravishing 
waltz  whose  sweet  undulations  captured  all  hearts, 
though  enslaving  the  feet  of  but  few.  Only  two 
couples  responded  to  its  witchery,  Dick  Butler  and 

Miss  Gray  from  Lindsa}^,"  and  the  victorious  cap- 
tain of  the  day  with  Miss  Carleton.  Round  and 
round  they  were  wafted  as  by  the  breath  of  the  muse, 
with  every  eye  upon  them.  Dick  felt  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  a  pretty  and  vivacious  town  girl  as  his 
partner  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  Everybody  won- 
dered w^here  he  had  learned  to  waltz  but  sundry 
hints  to  his  mother  left  her  in  no  doubt  but  that  the 
schoolroom  had  been  the  scene  of  his  instruction, 
after  hours,  and  that  Mr.  Langton  had  been  his  mas- 
ter. But  she  said  nothing  to  her  husband  about  her 
surmises,  and  William  Butler,  w^hose  attitude  to- 
ward the  teacher  was  now  decidedly  menacing,  re- 
mained ignorant  upon  a  question  concerning  which 
even  he  had  some  curiosity. 

But  Oliver  and  his  partner  attracted  more  atten- 
tion. "  The  handsomest  couple  in  the  county,"  said 
Ned  Gosse,  warmly.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  a  master 
dancin'  !  "  expostulated  Miss  Sinn,  as  if  public  senti- 
ment had  been  outraged.  "  There'll  be  trouble  over 
this."  Not  a  few  "  wondered  "  about  Mr.  Dudley, 
too. 

Miss  Carleton  seemed  gratified  and  pleased.  She 
danced  with  George  Gray  and  Dick  Butler,  but  there 
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was  no  mistaking  her  preference  for  Oliver,  whose 
easy  bearing  and  conversation  filled  her  kistrons  eyes 
with  beaming  pleasure.  Presently  she  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  home  and,  having  made  their  adieus,  she 
and  her  delighted  chaperon  quietly  withdrew. 

The  moon  was  hidden  by  dense,  driving  clouds  ; 
gusts  of  wind  stirred  in  the  tree-tops  and  drowsy 
sheep-bells  tinkled  by  the  way.  There  was  no  desire 
to  hurry,  for  it  was  not  late,  and  they  v/ere  alone  and 
young.  Oliver  drew  her  close  to  his  side  as  they 
w^alked  along  ;  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  but 
he  dared  not  say  so.  He  loved  Mr.  Dudley  too 
well,  and  he  was  now  executing  the  rector's  commis- 
sion. This  fact  he  would  casually  make  known  to 
Mrs.  Carleton  on  reaching  their  destination.  That, 
he  was  sure,  would  find  favor  in  her  eyes,  for  Mr. 
Dudley's  every  act  and  wish  was  perfect, — all  except 
his  insuring  his  life,  which,  as  an  "  interference  with 
the  will  o'  God,"  was  a  severe  shock  to  her. 

What  was  his  astonishment  on  reaching  the  Carle- 
ton  home  to  find  there,  conversing  earnestly  on  the 
lawn,  William  Butler,  Solomon  Sinn,  and  their 
worthy  colleague  of  the  school-board  !  What  could 
it  mean  at  that  hour  ?  He  went  home  to  a  sleepless 
night. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

LIGHT  AND  SHADOW. 

Langtotst  rose  next  morning  with  a  heavy  heart. 
The  thing  he  had  so  long  feared  was  surely  upon  him 
now.  For  what  else  could  the  presence  of  the  other 
trustees  at  Carleton's  import  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  ? 
He  recalled  seeing  Mr.  Cunningham  and  Sinn  talking 
to  Mr.  Butler  in  the  orchard  after  the  raising,  and  he 
knew  that  his  predecessor  was  moved  by  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  without  a  single  generous  aim.  He  it  was 
through  whom  disgrace  was  to  come,  if  at  all,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  now. 

Not  that  Langton  feared  to  come  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  on  the  merits  of  his  case.  But  the 
cruel  needlessness  of  it  all,  adding  wrong  to  himself 
and  demoralization  to  the  community,  shocking  hu- 
man confidence  and  undoing  much  of  the  work  he  had 
done  in  Lescor — the  thought  was  sickening.  He 
could  make  everything  clear  in  a  day  ;  but  he  could 
not  deny  that  he  had  been  in  jail  two  months.  He 
knew  the  people  thoroughly, — knew  that,  though 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the  long  evolution  of 
their  liberties  many  of  the  most  virtuous  have  suf- 
fered imprisonment,  they  had  a  dread  of  jails  and 
judges  and  everything  associated  with  them.  Facts 
were  all  they  cared  about  ;  explanations  and  theories 
were  always  suggestive  of  the  plausibilities  of  glib- 
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tongned  peddlers  and  lightning-rod  men  so  long  a 
synonym  for  rascality. 

And  what  would  the  Carletons  think — Miss  Carle- 
ton  ?  And  Mr.  Dudley  ?  But  he  had  no  fears  of 
him.  But  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Mclntyre  !  He  would 
hail  the  downfall  of  the  teacher  as  a  judgment  of 
God.  Him  Langton  dismissed  with  CromwelFs 
prayer  concerning  Sir  Harry  Vane. 

But  there  would  be  compensations.  He  should 
then  be  forever  free  from  the  corpse  of  the  dead  Past 
that  he  had  been  dragging  about  after  him  all  those 
months  ;  a  free  man — the  greatest  thing  in  the  world, 
conscious  of  his  honor  and  empowered  from  on  high. 
He  could  go  forth  to  meet  the  day  bravely,  cheer- 
fully, and  trust  himself,  whatever  befell.  Or  can 
I  ever  be  free  ?  "  he  asked  himself  ;  can  any  man 
shake  himself  free  from  his  own  past,  prevent  the  ma- 
turing of  the  fruit,  sweet  or  bitter,  whose  seeds  he  has 
sown  with  his  own  hand  ? 

He  had  stridden  off  to  school  that  morning  with  his 
usual  cheer,  but  he  ,did  not  remain  long  without  ad- 
ditional signs  of  coming  trouble.  Not  one  of  Solo- 
mon Sinn's  three  children  was  in  school,  though  they 
had  not  missed  a  day  that  year  !  But  he  had  pre- 
pared to  fall,  and,  now  that  his  fall  was  imminent,  he 
would  await  it  calmly,  though  resolved  on  self- 
defense.  Dick  Butler  was  unchanged  ;  should  he 
unbosom  himself  to  Dick  ?  Might  he  not  be  too 
imaginative,  too  much  swayed  by  his  fears,  in  which 
case  communication  to  Dick  might  be  his  own  un- 
doing ?  'No  ;  he  would  communicate  nothing  to  any 
one  yet,  though  he  might  do  so  next  day  when  he 
should  see  Mr.  Dudley. 

Oliver  had  for  months  looked  forward  to  a  day's 
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visit  with  the  rector  uninterrupted  by  the  presence  of 
friends.  The  river  at  the  village  was  now  at  flood 
and  the  falls  at  their  grandest.  Accordingly,  he  set 
out  next  morning  about  five  o'clock,  munching  a  crust 
of  Mrs.  Gosse's  salt-risen  bread,  which  he  sup- 
posed must  have  been  invented  by  Lot's  second  wife. 
Not  a  soul  was  astir,  only  the  birds  twittering  in  the 
morning  sun  without  a  care.  The  air  was  fresh,  and 
he  took  deep  draughts  of  it  as  one  thing  to  which  he 
could  open  his  heart  freely.    He  was  glad  to  be  alone. 

Two  hours  later  he  turned  away  from  the  bridge 
where  he  had  stood  gazing  upon  the  foaming  falls  and 
watched  the  drowsy  mill-hands  limbering  out  to  their 
day  of  toil.  He  saw  the  huge  logs  fettered  in  pairs 
by  great  chains  and  hauled  dripping  out  of  the  race 
and  cut  into  perfumed  boards.  The  workmen  cast 
curious  £!:lances  at  their  early  visitor,  not  a  few  recog- 
nizing him  from  his  former  appearance,  among  them, 
"  Bill,"  the  young  rowdy  who  then  assaulted  him^ 
but  who  now  treated  him  with  wholesome  indiffer- 
ence. He  sauntered  through  the  Grove,  wondering 
not  that  one  of  the  most  cultured  of  Englishmen  was 
pleased  to  linger  in  its  delightful  shade.  There  was 
the  rector's  capacious  boat  anchored  in  the  tiny  bay, 
past  which  glided  the  waters  of  Cameron  Lake  in 
their  descent  to  the  falls.  There,  too,  was  the  tree 
in  whose  shade  the  minister  read  Horace  or  Gray's 
Elegy  J  and  "  pored  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by." 

From  this  point  he  hurried  on  to  the  rectory, 
whence  he  soon  emerged  accompanied  by  his  host  and 
a  servant,  Jock,  bearing  a  huge  basket,  fishing-tackle, 
and  two  guns.  Soon  they  were  all  in  the  boat  and 
Jock  was  pulling  up  stream  into  the  open  lake,  the 
rector  in  the  stern  wielding  a  paddle  with  no  preu- 
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tice  hand,  Langton  in  the  bow.  They  anchored  at  a 
favorable  spot,  whereupon  an  exchange  of  seats 
brought  Oliver  in  the  middle  ;  then  wine  was  brought 
forth,  and  brandy,  Jock's  delight,  and  they  awaited 
the  necessity  of  the  fishes. 

Mr.  Dudley,  never  emotional,  showed  his  satisfac- 
tion over  Langton's  presence  by  a  hearty  manner,  and 
dwelt  upon  his  young  friend's  winter  work,  his  night 
school,  etc.,  with  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  his 
benevolent  mind  brought  to  all  such  work,  and  the  ob- 
serving^ alert  young  teacher  enjoyed  it  to  the  full. 
ISTo  wonder  that  Christianity  was  soon  involved,  the 
Bible,  evidences,  and  current  belief.  Their  pres- 
ent occupation  suggested  thoughts  of  Galilee  and 
brought  to  the  young  fisherman's  lips  an  old  refrain  : 

When  he  walked  upon  the  wave,  his  beloved  ones  to 
save, 

While  he  taught  the  waiting  people  on  the  land." 

Did  he  walk  upon  the  wave  ?  "  asked  Langton,in 
a  subdued  tone,  as  he  laved  his  hand  in  the  cool  water. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  rector  sadly,  as  he  fixed  his 
eyes  vacantly  upon  the  float,  how  you  remind  me  of 
poor  Clough  !  "  He  paused  for  several  seconds  as 
if  in  reminiscence,  during  which  Oliver  observed  a 
respectful  silence.  Then,  continuing :  "  That  ques- 
tion— what  is  your  own  answer  to  it,  my  friend  ?  '^ 

"  Oh,  I  asked  you  first,  as  the  children  say,"  re- 
joined Langton,  smiling. 

Well,  I  was  not  averse  to  answering  first,  but  I 
was  curious  to  know  just  how  you  looked  at  such 
matters.    I  have  often  wondered  how  you  view  the 
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whole  subject  your  question  opens,  and  I  am  sure  I 
know  your  answer  as  well  as  my  own." 

The  rector  looked  at  his  companion  fixedly  a  mo- 
ment, when  the  latter,  without  seeking  to  evade  an 
answer,  observed,  "  And  I  am  sure  I  know  your  con- 
clusions also,  and  that  we  view  alike  the  supernatural 
element,  the  wonderful,  not  to  say  the  long-bow  ele- 
ment, in  the  Bible." 

There  was  silence  for  a  whole  minute.  "  Ah,"  re- 
sumed the  rector,  sighing,  there  is  frailty  upon  all 
man  does !  If  he  could  only  know  his  own  past  he 
could  afford  to  let  the  future  go.  But  some  good 
people  know  all  about  the  future  and  nothing  of  the 
past,  and  have  no  faith  in  the  present." 

And  the  Bible, — how  shall  we  regard  its  testi- 
mony ;  how  shall  we  define  it  ? "  asked  Oliver, 
straightening  up  in  his  low  seat. 

"  A  revelation  of  Man,  of  his  institutions,  his  long- 
ings, his  fears.  Facts  and  fancies  are  on  every  page, 
history  and  legend,  stately  prose  and  sublime  poetry. 
Some  of  its  philosophy  has  bound  man  hand  and  foot, 
restrained  thought  and  expression,  impeded  Truth 
and  human  progress;  while  on  the  other  hand,  its 
lofty  conceptions  long  ago  smote  the  shackles  of  man- 
kind and  did  much  to  make  us  free.  Arnold  used  to 
say  that  the  man  who  understood  no  other  book  could 
not  understand  the  Bible  ;  but  the  book  of  human  na- 
ture is  the  best  introduction  to  it.  Those  who  believe 
it  infallible  should  go  to  Rome,  where  alone  literalism 
is  not  as  yet  discredited.  Take  away  this  absurd  no- 
tion of  infallibility,  believe  really  that  God  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  and  this  book 
will  again  become,  in  spite  of  its  crudities  and 
guesses,  and  to  some  extent  because  of  them,  the  Book 
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of  Mankind.  Wonderful  that  men  will  not  see  that 
faith  implies  a  trust  that  God  is  in  the  world  now 
as  really  as  he  ever  was,  that  his  power  is  not  dis- 
played in  a  transitory  or  local  way  either  in  time  or 
space  !  These  writings,  however,  must  remain  our 
greatest  gift  from  the  ancient  world.  Yet,  man's 
spirit,  out  of  which  all  bibles  have  come,  is  the  womb 
of  all  revelation;  his  inner  life  must  interpret  all 
life ;  from  the  Divine  in  him  must  come  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Divine  without  him.'' 

And  Christ — '  what  think  ye  of  Christ  ? '  "  asked 
the  youn^  man,  delighted  to  hear  from  another's  lips 
the  thoughts  that  had  so  long  struggled  within  his 
own.  He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Dudley  seemed  in  an  ex- 
pository mood,  and  he  forgot  everything  but  his  op- 
portunity for  satisfaction. 

The  sublimest  figure  in  history — man  will  keep 
him  so,  yet  the  most  misunderstood  of  our  race.  His 
nearest  friends  understood  him  imperfectly.  I  like  to 
regard  him,  as  I  am  sure  he  regarded  himself,  as  a 
Principle,  or  Way  of  life,  rather  than  as  an  individ- 
ual merely  ;  an  Ideal  worthy  of  all  acceptation  as  a 
true  Son  of  God.  I  believe  in  Christ,  not  necessarily 
what  is  said  about  him.  I  suppose  you  are  wondering 
about  his  divinity,  or,  rather,  his  deity.  There  was  in 
him  the  same  divinity  there  is  in  every  man,  though 
more  of  it.  Of  course,  he  lived  and  died  a  Jew  and 
never  thought  of  being  anything  else  or  of  founding 
a  separate  sect — great  reformers  never  do.  That  he 
healed  the  sick  there  need  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  he 
suspended  or  annulled  the  forces  of  Nature,  the  laws 
of  God,  is  credulous  blasphemy." 

"  But  the  position  is  taken  that  God  could  have 
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done  these  miracles  througli  Christ/'  urged  Langton 
earnestly. 

No;  God  could  not  do  that  and  remain  our  God, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  God  is 
supernatural ;  he  cannot  be  contra-natural.  We  can 
know  but  little  of  him,  however,  yet  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  who  lives  in  the  eternal  order,  who  strives  to 
fill  the  measure  of  his  capabilities,  is  acceptable  to 
him,  but  that  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,''  and  the  rec- 
tor's words  were  tinged  with  a  certain  sadness. 
"  That  leads  to  the  terrible  fact  of  sin,  the  future 
state,  etc.,  he  continued.  "  You  know  what  poor 
Burns  said,  '  The  fear  of  hell  is  a  hangman's  whip  to 
keep  the  wretch  in  order.'  The  few  do  not  need  the 
fear  of  hell  to  heep  them  in  order,  but  the  mass  live  by 
fears  and  imaginings,  not  by  the  lode-star  of  Reason. 
But  in  the  new  creed  it  will  be  stated  that  we  are  not 
punished  for  our  sins,  but  hy  them." 

Then  if  a  man  adopts  this  Principle,  follows  this 
Way  of  living,  he  will  be  in  the  eternal  order,  have 
God's  favor,  and  be  '  saved  '  ?  "  interposed  Langton, 
earnestly. 

"  Certainly.  A  man  wins  eternal  life  by  laying 
hold  upon  the  things  that  are  eternal — Truth,  Love, 
Virtue,  etc.  And  so  a  man  may  be  a  Christian 
though  he  may  never  have  heard  of  Christ.  There 
were  Christians  '  before  Abraham  was'." 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  waters,  broken  now  and 
again  by  the  liquid  sound  of  the  ripples  of  the  side  of 
the  boat,  or  the  death  swirl  of  a  bass,  hauled  forth 
from  its  watery  realm.  "  Dinna  ye  wush  Donald 
was  here  the  day,  Mester  Dudley  ?  "  asked  Jock  be- 
nevolently, as  he  thought  of  the  sport  his  brother  was 
missing.    Then  he  took  a  deep  draught  of  brandy^ 
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though  he  wished  it  had  been  "  auld  rye.''  But  the 
rector  and  his  young  friend  were  too  deeply  absorbed 
in  thought  to  permit  diversion,  and,  as  by  mutual  un- 
derstanding, digression  was  restrained.  Again  the 
younger  broke  the  silence. 

I  have  for  months  longed  to  converse  with  you 
on  this  to  me  vitally  interesting  subject,  and  I  thank 
you  heartily  for  all  you  have  said.  I  may  have  been 
different  from  other  boys,  but  from  my  earliest  recol- 
lection I  have  been  mystified,  confused,  shocked  by  the 
pronouncements  of  the  Church.  I  dare  not  speak 
what  I  wanted  to  say,  hence,  the  whole  subject  became 
repellent  to  me." 

The  most  vital  part  of  Christianity  is  easily  ac- 
cepted," was  the  rector's  response.  It  is  a  common 
practice  of  the  Church  to  deprecate  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Intellect,  that  eye  of  the  mind,  as  if  its  testi- 
mony should  be  ignored  anywhere.  People  are  asked 
to  assent  in  religious  matters  to  propositions  they 
would  scout  if  met  with  elsewhere.  No, — what  does 
not  satisfy  the  normally  constituted  mind  in  Chris- 
tianity, as  everywhere  else,  will  be  rejected  sooner 
or  later ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  And  this  will 
be  brought  about  less  by  formally  reasoning  upon  the 
subject  than  by  the  changing  standard  of  what  appears 
reasonable  to  the  popular  mind.  The  next  century 
will  witness  the  turning  of  Christianity  back  to 
Christ.  Already  the  tongue  falters  in  heroic  theol- 
ogy ;  already  is  it  suspected  that  true  religion  and 
true  science  are  complementary." 

Langton  felt  that  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
rector  must  have  had  no  little  influence  in  commend- 
ing to  his  parishoners  the  ideas  he  had  so  temperately 
get  forth.    His  warm  heart  and  open  hand^  his  uxv 
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failing  courtesy,  would  convince  the  dullest  mind 
that  the  faith  that  had  made  him  tender,  thoughtful, 
and  pure,  must  be  inspired  by  a  vision  of  the  Eternal 
such  as  gave  patience  and  long-suffering  to  his  divine 
Master.  Oliver  could  have  listened  a  week  to  the 
scholarly  and  gracious  gentleman,  a  meager  outline 
of  whose  words  is  given  above.  The  effect  upon  him 
was  emancipating,  invigorating. 

Mr.  Dudley  had  many  other  things  to  say  to  his 
friend,  one  of  which  he  deferred  until  they  reached 
the  privacy  of  his  library.  It  was  now  time  for 
luncheon,  and  withdrawing  their  lines,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  that  diverting  duty.  The  two  friends 
had  caught  but  few  fishes,  having  used  baitless  hooks 
most  of  the  forenoon ;  but  Jock  had  done  well.  With 
every  fish,  however,  he  had  consulted  his  bottle,  until 
his  master,  in  self-defense,  admonished  him.  "  I'll  be 
wishing  Donald  were  here  instead  of  you,  Jock,  if 
you  pull  corks  turn  about  with  the  fishes,"  he  ob- 
served, in  kindly  tones. 

Huh  !  "  exclaimed  J ock  derisively ;  "  there'd  be 
nae  speerits  gin  noo  if  ye  had  Donald." 

"  I  believe  you,  Jock ;  but  let  us  get  home  safe." 
Dinna  fear,"  snapped  Jock,  as  if  resenting  the 
impeachment  of  his  sobriety. 

After  luncheon  and  wine,  they  trolled  across  the 
lake,  landing  and  strolling  on  the  shore,  gathering 
flowers,  and  shooting  squirrels.  They  visited  a  neat 
cottage  in  which  an  old  woman  was  toiling  at  her 
churn,  whereupon  Mr.  Dudley  dared  Langton  to  offer 
to  do  the  churning.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  as 
was  the  proffer  of  the  service,  Oliver  not  only  churn- 
ing but  "  bringing  "  the  butter  too,  whereupon  all  had 
^  drink  of  fresh  t)uttermilk^  Jock  declaring  that  "  it 
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canna  compare  wi'  whuskey.''  He  begrudged  tlie 
fish  Mr.  Dudley  insisted  on  giving  for  the  milk,  say- 
ing, I  could  hae  tasted  a  week  at  McGrane's  for 
yon/' 

It  was  early  evening  when  they  pulled  into  the 
river  and  landed  in  the  inlet  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
oak.  Langton  shuddered  as  he  saw  how  easily  the 
boat  might  be  swept  past  the  nook,  but  Mr.  Dudley's 
skilful  paddling  enabled  the  now  unsteady  Jock  to 
beach  the  boat  safely.  Anxious  about  the  situation 
at  Lescor,  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  return  home 
early  that  evening,  and  there  was  no  delay.  After 
tea  the  rector  invited  him  into  the  library  where, 
after  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room  as  if  in 
meditation,  Mr.  Dudley  suddenly  paused,  and  con- 
fronting his  young  friend,  smiled  and  said,  My 
dear  Langton,  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  for  some 
time  that  I  am  going  to  be  married, — some  time  this 
year;  we  have  not  decided  just  when." 

Langton  could  not  conceal  his  emotion,  although 
no  intelligence  could  have  been  less  surprising.  Mr. 
Dudley  regarded  him  closely,  as  if  observing  the 
effect  of  his  announcement. 

"  Congratulations,  my  dear  friend,''  he  stammered 
forth,  and  he  extended  his  hand.  The  two  men  stood 
there,  hand  in  hand,  looking  into  each  other's  eyes 
for  moments.  In  spite  of  himself  Oliver  could  feel 
his  eyes  moistening,  he  could  not  say  why,  and  he  was 
sure  Mr.  Dudley  saw  it.  With  embarrassing  per- 
sistence the  rector  clung  to  his  hand,  when,  suddenly, 
spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  restrain  them,  tears 
streamed  down  his  face. 

"  Langton,  Langton,  why  these  drops  ?   I  hard- 
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My  dear  friend,  do  not  misunderstand  me ;  I 
am  sadder  than  Antonio  was, — ^he  lost  but  one  friend, 
whereas  I  am  to  lose  two." 

I  know  you  have  regarded  Miss  Carleton  and  me 
w^ith  affection ;  I  am  gratified,  as  is  she^  but  you  shall 
not  lose  us  as  you  fear.  I  have  learned  much  about 
you  lately,  much  to  your  credit,  too,  and  your  past  ex- 
periences appeal  to  my  sympathy  and  sense  of  justice 
and  " 

Oliver  stared  and  changed  color.  Do  not  ask 
any  explanation  now,"  continued  the  rector,  but 
believe  me,  and  Miss  Carleton  too,  your  steadfast 
friends,  and  understand  that  whether  here  or  else- 
where, our  home  will  be  as  open  as  our  hearts  to  you, 
our  adopted  brother.  I'll  see  you  again  in  a  day  or 
two." 

Langton  left  for  home  in  a  bewildered  state  of 
mind.  Surel^  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis.  He 
bore  an  unsealed  message  from  Mr.  Dudley  to  Miss 
Carleton,  the  nature  of  which  he  guessed  with  ac- 
curacy. On  reaching  home  he  was  further  surprised 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Carleton  had  been  there  to  see  him 
and  asked  Mrs.  Gosse  to  tell  him  to  call  on  return- 
ing home.  He  resolved  to  go  at  once  and  rend  the 
cloud  of  uncertainty  that  enveloped  him.  Miss  Carle- 
ton, seeing  him  through  the  window  as  he  approached, 
met  him  at  the  door,  radiant  in  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  intelligent  art.  She  was  unchanged  in  manner, 
and  for  the  moment  he  quite  forgot  that  he  had  a 
trouble  in  the  world.  He  watched  her  as  she  read 
the  letter,  and  a  smile  crept  over  their  faces  as  she 
continued.  Mr.  Dudley  has  told  you  something  ?  " 
she  observed,  her  eyes  sparkling  as  she  read  the  last 
word. 
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A  thousand  congratulations  and  best  wishes !  " 
he  exclaimed,  rising  and  grasping  her  willing  hand. 
"  Mr.  Dudley  says  you  and  he  adopt  me  as  a  brother ; 
then  I  may — and  he  kissed  her  sensitive  cheek, 
sayingj  ^'  I  may  not  be  near  at  the  wedding.'' 

"  I  wish  you  to  be,  brother  Oliver, — how  can  we 
do  without  you  ?   Promise  me  you  will  come.'' 

"  I  promise — if  possible." 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Carleton  entered, 
Miss  Jessie  presently  retiring. 
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THE   LAST  STRAW. 

With  a  directness  of  speech  as  merciful  as  it  was 
characteristic,  Ephraim  Carleton,  chairman  of  the 
school-board,  told  Langton  that  Cunningham  and 
Sinn  had  gone  to  Lindsay  and  found  out  that  he, 
Langton,  had  been  in  jail  there  at  one  time,  that  they 
were  circulating  the  matter  vigorously  in  the  section, 
and  that  Sinn  and  Butler  were  for  expelling  him  at 
once.  "  J^^ow,  Langton,"  continued  the  trustee,  Mr. 
Dudley  and  I  spent  yesterday  in  Lindsay  investigat- 
ing the  whole  matter,  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  ready 
to  stand  by  you  to  the  last." 

During  this  weighty  announcement  Oliver's  face 
was  the  scene  of  a  brief  succession  of  dissolving 
views,  but  the  trustee's  last  words  left  a  look  of  rest- 
ful and  resolute  satisfaction  there.  With  these  two 
men  for  him,  who  could  be  against  him !  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  went  on  :  "  We  saw  Judge  Mead,  who  went  with 
us  to  the  clerk's  office,  where  we  learned  from  the  rec- 
ords that  you  had  been  honorably  discharged  without 
trial.  We  went  to  Dean  Blow,  with  whom  we  are 
both  acquainted,  and  he  gave  you  a  first-class  charac- 
ter, saying  that  your  arrest  was  a  blunder.  Now, 
Langton,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  noble 
work  you  have  done  in  our  school,  and  in  the  schools 
of  the  township,  I  am  afraid  they  are  going  to  get  you 
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but.  You  know  where  Sinn  stands,  and  he's  got 
Butler  with  him.  He's  been  plastering  him  up  all 
spring,  and  Butler  is  mad  at  you  anyway  for  Dick 
being  in  school  instead  of  on  the  farm  with  the  other 
boys.  It's  all  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  with  him 
as  usual." 

Oliver  expressed  surprise  at  the  idea  that  he  was 
responsible  for  Dick  Butler's  ambition  and  suggested 
the  idea  of  seeing  the  trustee  to  correct  misappre- 
hension, but  Mr.  Carleton  shook  his  head.  No;  if 
a  man  wants  to  be  deceived  there's  no  hope  for  him." 
And  after  a  pause  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  teacher 
and  said,  Langton,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  all  about 
this  matter  when  you  applied  for  the  school, — 
wouldn't  it  have  been  better  now  ?  " 

There  would  have  been  no  now,  Mr.  Carleton, 
had  I  done  so.  You  would  not  have  employed  me 
— I  thought  it  all  over.  As  I  was  not  guilty,  was  it 
really  anybody's  business  ?    I  could  not  think  so." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  seconds,  when  the 
trustee  said  :  Maybe  you  were  right ;  maybe  you 
were." 

Have  you  told  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Sinn  the  re- 
sult of  your  visit  to  Lindsay  ?  "  asked  Oliver. 

"  Certainly,  both  of  them,  this  morning — first 
thing.  Sinn  would  not  believe  a  word  of  what  we 
report ;  that  is,  he  maintains  that  the  stuff  Cunning- 
ham picked  up  in  some  tavern  is  still  true.  And 
Butler  says  any  teacher  that's  been  in  jail,  right  or 
wrong,  is  no  teacher  for  him,  judge  or  no  judge." 

"  ^Kight  or  wrong;  judge  or  no  judge',"  repeated 
Langton,  slowly,  after  a  pause.  ^'  How  unreason- 
able !  And  unjust !  Is  this  what  he  must  face  who 
goes  out  to  the  world  to  spend  and  be  spent  iu  its 
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service  !  "  The  pettiness  of  Butler's  position  was 
nauseating  to  hinij  and  he  saw  that  nothing  but  a  dic- 
tator could  save  him,  and  there  was  no  dictator. 

"  The  only  thing  I  can  do/'  continued  Mr.  Carle- 
ton,  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  ratepaj^ers  Monday 
evening  and  if  they  vote  to  retain  you,  then  their 
wish  will  stand.  Butler  is  willing,  but  Sinn  urges  a 
vote  without  a  meeting,  though  he  feels  confident 
either  way.  So  I  will  call  a  meeting  for  that  night, 
and  in  the  meantime,  if  you  can  do  anything  to  help 
yourself,  by  all  means  do  it.'' 

Oliver  thanked  Mr.  Carleton  earnestly  for  his 
great  kindness  and  started  home,  musing  upon  the 
perplexities  of  this  hard  old  world.  He  contrasted 
the  minds  and  aims  of  men  and  was  fast  settling 
down  to  a  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  Evil  when, 
passing  Dolphus  Levelly's  cottage,  the  habitant  came 
out  with  an  anxious  face  and  hailed  him.  Wat  dis 
talk  goin'  'bout  de  Ian' — say  you  bad  man,  ah  ?  " 

Oliver  told  him  all  in  a  few  words,  whereupon 
there  settled  upon  the  old  man's  face  a  vicious  look 
which  soon  found  expression  in  words.  By  de  law, 
ifee  I  catch  me  dat  Sol.  Sinn  !  I  smash  heem.  I 
can  do  it,  me,"  and  he  shut  his  fists  and  squared  off 
at  the  imaginary  Sinn  in  a  manner  quite  cheering  to 
the  aggrieved  teacher.  "  Never  mind ;  I  be  at  dat 
meet' ;  I  spik  me  for  you,  an'  sir,  ifee  Sinn  say  two 
word,  SMASH  he  go  lak  dat,"  and  his  fist  struck 
his  other  palm  a  resounding  smack  that  boded  ill  for 
anything  of  flesh  and  blood  so  luckless  as  to  get  a 
similar  one.  "  Yes,  sirf'  continued  the  Quixotic 
champion  of  the  oppressed  ;  one  tam  dere  was  school- 
meet,  in  dat  sam'  house.  De  ticher  was  little  fell', — 
no  'count  wit'  de  fis',  but  Jim  Hodgin,  he  t'ink  he 
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drive  dat  ticher  out.  '  Well/  I  say,  ^  horon,  Jim  ; 
you  big  man,  but  I  clam'  you.'  Jim  look  at  me  lak 
dat.  Den  he  stan'  op  on  de  bench,  t'ink  he  make  it 
de  fun  to  me.  Las',  sir,  I  go  to  heem,  De  men  was 
all  make  for  fall  back  ;  den  she  was  fall  back  some 
more.  Den  Jim  took  to  his  heel !  He  stay  roun'  in 
de  outside.  Las'  John  Hail,  he  go  say,  Jim,  '  Come 
wit'  me — Levelly  keel  you  sure.'  Oh,  I  was  bad  man 
dat  tarn,"  and  a  smile  played  round  his  jowls  as  Lang- 
ton  took  his  leave. 

That  evening  Oliver  anticipated  the  neighborhood 
gossip  by  telling  the  Gosses  the  whole  situation, 
whereupon  he  received  abundant  assurance  of  their 
sympathy. 

The  meeting  for  Monday  evening  was  announced 
next  day  at  the  preaching  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre,  who  added  that  he  expected  to  be  present  !  It 
was  a  duty,  he  said,  for  all  who  love  the  Lord  to  be 
vigilant  in  protecting  the  young  in  our  schools  from 
the  withering  curse  of  infidelity  and  crime  now  stalk- 
ing through  the  lan,d."  He  was  also  requested  to 
announce  a  wool-picking  bee  at  sister  TuUy's  home 
to-morrow,"  and  when  a  long  hymn  had  been  finally 
launched  and  sadly  disposed  of,  an  ear-splitting  ser- 
mon was  administered  on  "  The  greatest  of  these  is 
charity."  At  the  close  of  the  service  there  was  but 
one  subject  discussed  on  the  turnpikes  as  the  people 
slowly  sauntered  home  ;  it  was  not  the  text,  nor  the 
sermon,  nor  the  picking-bee  ;  it  was  the  meeting  for 
the  next  night. 

It  was  early  the  following  evening  when  solemn 
groups  began  to  assemble  at  the  school-house.  Every- 
body expected  a  crowd  and  came  early.  Long  before 
the  hour  announced  for  opening  the  meeting  scores  of 
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farmers  were  standing  about  the  doors  conversing  in 
low  tones  upon  the  various  versions  of  the  master's 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  speculating  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  astounding  revelations.  There  was 
not  a  woman  in  sight,  though  a  few  stood  afar  off  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting.  Boys  were  numerous,  as 
were  their  curious  efforts  at  clearing  up  the  dark 
mystery  in  which  all  were  enveloped.  Some  said  the 
constable  was  coming,  may  be  the  sheriff,  while  others 
asked  if  there  would  be  a  hanging.  Solomon  Sinn, 
his  head  in  the  air,  was  the  first  of  the  trustees  to 
arrive.  Then  came  William  Butler,  who  walked  in- 
side as  if  begrudging  the  time  from  the  goose-pokes 
he  was  making.  Mr.  Carleton  and  Mr.  Dudley  came 
together,  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  soon  followed,  looking 
to  neither  right  nor  left.  The  schoolhouse  filled  up 
fast,  and  soon  the  sides  and  rear  were  packed  with 
standing  figures  looking  solemnly  at  the  desk  in  front. 
When  Langton  entered,  Mr.  Dudley,  to  the  surprise 
of  many,  grasped  his  hand  cordially  and  made  room 
for  him.  Dolphus  Levelly,  who  had  been  among  the 
first  to  arrive,  ran  across  the  room  and  whispered 
something  in  the  teacher's  ear  and  returned,  his  dra- 
matic performance  relieving  the  painful  tension  pre- 
vailing. 

At  last  Mr.  Carleton  rose  and  stated  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  declaring  that  certain  charges  having 
been  made  against  the  character  of  their  teacher,  two 
members  of  the  school-board,  himself  and  another, 
had  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  and  to  instruct  the  trustees  upon 
a  course  of  action  in  the  premises.  Mr.  Sinn,  a 
trustee  of  the  section,  will  state  the  charges  to  the 
meeting." 


'^Dolphus  Levelly  addresses  the  school  meeting" 
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Mr.  Sinn  rose  and  almost  ran  to  the  space  in  front 
of  the  desk,  a  paper  full  of  notes  in  one  hand. 

Hi'm  'ere  to  tell  ye  all  that  we've  got  a  convick 

teachin'  for  ns  and  " 

Mr.    Chairman/'    cried   Mr.    Dudley,  rising, 

The  speaker  has  no  right  to  call  Mr.  Langton  a 
convict.  A  man  may  be  in  jail  and  not  be  a  con- 
vict,— ^he  is  not  that  till  he  is  convicted,  and  Mr. 
Langton  has  never  been  convicted  of  any  offence  in 
any  court." 

Hi  say  'e  'as  been  convicted,  an'  sent  to  jail,  too," 
shouted  Mr.  Sinn,  jubilant  in  his  ignorance.  An' 
w'at's  more,  hi've  a  right  to  say  w'at  hi  please  'ere  ; 
the  British  North  America  Act  gives  hany  of  'er 
Majesty's  subjecks  equal  privileges,"  and  he  brought 
down  his  fist  on  the  desk  with  a  bang,  turning  half 
round  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Cunningham  clapped 
his  hands,  several  others  joining  him.  Continuing, 
Sinn  said  : 

This  man  coomes  'ere  wi'out  tellin'  us  as  'ow 
'e's  been  sent  to  jail  for  two  months  by  'Squire 
'Amblin  for  robbin'  a  bank  wi'  two  hoother  cracks- 
men !  Ye  see,  Mr.  Dudley,  hi've  got  the  facts  ;  we 
know  all  about  this  man's  record;  we've  not  been 
asleep,  hi  want  ye  to  know.  Now,  then,  hi  place 
these  facts  before  the  free  an'  independent  helectors 
o'  this  Dominion  an'  hask  you,  do  you  want  such  a 
man  to  be  teachin'  your  children — do  you  ?  " 

^'  No !  "  came  back  in  a  roar  from  all  over  the 
house,  and  Langton  and  Mr.  Dudley  exchanged 
glances.  Each  saw  that,  possibly,  a  full  and  free 
statement  of  the  facts  might  be  insufficient  to  carry 
the  day  against  prejudice  and  misunderstanding. 

An'  hi  want  to  say  right  'ere/'  continued  the  ora- 
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tor,  do  ye  want  a  hinfidel  to  teach  your  children, 
one  as  don't  believe  in  anythink — do  ye  ? 

"  NO  !  "  came  back  from  the  horrified  crowd 
stronger  than  before. 

"  Do  ye  want  one  as  don't  believe  in  Hengland, 
an'  don't  even  know  the  name  of  the  national  hem- 
blem  to  teach  your  children — do  ye  ?  " 

"  NO  !  "  came  the  answer  from  the  Fenian-hating 
crowd  with  a  shout,  and  Dolphus  Levelly  moved  ner- 
vously in  his  seat. 

The  chairman  here  suggested  that  the  speaker  was 
not  in  order  in  debating  the  question  and  urged  that 
he  confine  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  case.  Like 
a  furious  bull  the  orator  turned  upon  him  and 
shouted  :  Hi  am  a  troostee  o'  this  school  an'  hi've  a 
right  oonder  the  British  North  America  Act  to  dis- 
cuss hany  subjeck  as  touches  the  matter  in  'and," 
and  the  desk  got  another  blow  and  some  saliva  flew 
into  the  chairman's  face. 

We  don't  want  our  daughters  to  play  piannies  an^ 
horgans  an'  be  ladies  ;  we  want  'em  to  work  an'  be  o^ 
some  use  hon  the  farm,  an'  our  boys  too,  eh,  But- 
ler ?  "  and  that  worthy  nodded  assent. 

"  Hi  hexamined  this  school  a  couple  o'  months 
ago,  {'  Huh  ! '  grunted  Jamie  Gibson)  an'  of  hall  the 
monkey  an'  parrot  shows  hi  iver  seed  that  beat  'em. 
Joggerphy  !  Would  you  believe  it,  nobody  knowed 
w'at  makes  day  an'  night  !  " 

The  audience  was  astounded,  and  each  turned  a 
knowing  look  upon  his  neighbor. 

"  An'  Spellin'  !  Hi  'ad  to  spell  'alf  the  woords  my- 
self, an'  one  woord  hi  hasked  'em  was  '  dewymun- 
draw,  the  tiame  o'  the  national  hemblem  o'  Heng- 
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land,  an'  's  true's  hi'm  ^ere,  the  master  himself  didn't 
know  'ow  to  spell  it !  " 

A  look  of  fine  contempt  was  shot  in  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  who  smiled  for  the  first  time.  The 
chairman  evidently  thought  it  more  economical  to 
let  his  colleague  have  his  way  while  at  it,  so  no 
arrest  was  put  upon  the  orator. 

"  Hi  found  scholars  countin'  hon  their  fingers  too, 
an'  the  master  said  it  was  a  good  plan !  Think 
that ! — even  them  aster  defended  it !  We  send  our 
children  to  school  to  learn  to  do  sums  wi'out  countin' 
hon  their  fingers,  Mr.  Chairman  an'  free  an'  hinde- 
pendent  helectors,  an'  not  to  sing  an'  dance  as  this 
man  does,"  and  fatherly  applause  greeted  the  senti- 
ment. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  speech  Mr.  Sinn  con- 
sulted his  notes  at  every  sentence  and  in  each  told 
something  more  or  less  damaging  to  his  opponent's 
case,  one  of  these  being  the  fact  that  "  He  drinked  in 
the  Dominion  House  bar,"  a  fact  which  Oliver  knew 
must  have  come  from  Cunningham,  who  drank  with 
him. 

Then  Dolphus  Levelly  leaped  to  his  feet,  calling 
to  the  chairman,  but  Langton  was  2:iven  the  floor. 
He  denied  all  the  misstatements  Sinn  had  made,  ad- 
mitting, whenever  possible,  the  slightest  facts.  He 
gave  the  precise  history  of  the  affair  in  which  he  was 
so  unfortunately  concerned  ;  explained  why  all  were 
detained  in  ]ail,  that  he  had  refused  bail,  and  was 
finally  discharged  by  the  judge  without  trial.    "  This 

man  says  I  am  " 

Hi  want  you  to  hoonderstand  that  hi'm  not  joost 
a  man  ;  hi'm  a  troostee  o'  this  school,"  interrupted 
Sinn,  with  vehemence. 
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He  says  I  am  an  infidel/'  continued  Oliver,  ig- 
noring the  interruption,  but  my  faith  in  Christ  is 
strong  enough  to  keep  me  from  judging  the  souls  of 
others  who  honestly  differ  in  matters  of  conscience." 
He  answered  Sinn's  references  to  his  methods  of 
teaching  one  by  one  and  concluded  with  encouraging 
applause. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Mclntryre,  full  of  solemn  dig- 
nity, next  got  the  floor,  Dolphus  Levelly  again  yield- 
ing, though  with  some  impatience.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
indulged  in  much  circumlocution,  proceeding  as  if  he 
were  to  make  the  address  of  the  evening.  His  hear- 
ers showed  impatience  with  his  tedious  fourthlies 
and  sepulchral  warning;  but  one  circumstance 
favored  them  :  The  preacher's  voice,  lame  from 
his  powerful  effort  of  the  day  before,  began  to  fail 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  just  as  he  was 
expecting  to  soar.  "  The  teacher,"  he  said,  ought 
to  be  discharged  ;  he  has  been  in  jail  ;  he  has  come 
into  conflict  with  the  law  ;  he  has  lost  the  sympathy 
of  the  Christian  people  by  deceiving  the  trustees. 
But,  more  than  all  this,  his  belief  is  skeptical,  in  spite 
of  his  assertions  to  the  contrary — he  is  a  dangerous 
man." 

Then  he  drew  forth  a  note-book  from  an  inner 
pocket  and,  with  an  air  of  circumstance,  read  :  On 
the  third  day  of  November,  1867,  being  the  Sabbath 
day,  I  personally  heard  Oliver  Langton  declare  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  the  Apostles'  creed."  Replac- 
ing his  book  with  a  decisive  motion,  he  concluded  : 
"  There,  gentlemen,  is  my  testimony.  I  told  the 
trustees  about  this  at  the  time,  but  I  was  ignored  ; 
my  advice  and  request  were  treated  with  contempt, 
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or  he  would  have  been  expelled  then.  Now  do  your 
duty." 

Significant  looks  and  nods  were  seen  all  over  the 
house  and  deep  horror  seemed  to  settle  upon  the 
audience  as,  in  a  sort  of  sacred  silence,  the  gasping 
minister  took  his  seat.  Then  Mr.  Dudley  nodded 
to  Dolphus  Levelly,  whom  he  say  preparing  for  a 
leap. 

Mistair  Chairman,"  shouted  Dolphus,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet  with  a  resolute  look.  All  eyes  were 
riveted  upon  him  and  smiles  were  not  few.  But  Dol- 
phus cared  as  little  for  smiles  as  he  professed  to  care 
for  frowns  ;  he  was  on  business,  and  he  went  at  it 
at  once. 

"  Mr.  ChdiVcMAN,  I  spik  you  two,  tree  wort,  I 
t'ink  you  no  lak,  mebbe  ;  all  de  sam'  I  spik  heem  ; 
affer  dat  you  do  w'at  vote  you  lak,  by  conscien'. 
Firs'  place'  I  geeve  some  'count  dat  tam  I  get  ac- 
quaint' me  wit'  dat  ticher,  noble,  gran'.  Dat  was 
'bout  de  center  Angus'.  I  was  lay  me  de  shade  de 
plum.  De  bee  was  buzz  on  de  ear  me,  an'  purty 
quick  I  was  t'ink  'bout  tam  I  was  on  de  Montreal, 
young  fellow,  spark  de  girl,  afery  t'ing  lak  dat.  Den 
somebody  was  call  me.  I  look  me  roun',  see  dat 
ticher  was  stan,  in  de  fence.  I  go  at  heem  an',  sir, 
he  spik  French  lak  he  live  on  de  Paree  !  He  was 
ask  it  to  me  where  was  live  de  trustee.  I  call  San- 
ford  go  wit'  heem  ;  ifee  I  had  my  shoepack  on  I  go 
mysef,  me.  He  walk  off  wit'  Sanford — man'  you 
he  walk,  dat  ticher,  no  ride  on  de  carriage  lak  lazee 
man.  I  watch  heem.  Bam  by  he  was  put  heem  de 
han'  Sanford  head  on,  kin'  like  de  moder  of  Sanford, 
talk  wit'  heem.  I  say  dat  de  ticher  for  me — love 
heem  dq  little  one,  bam  by  little  one  love  it  to  heem. 
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Den  he  geeve  Sanford  dime,  lak  Mistair  Mclntyre 
do  not.  Sanford  make  it  heem  de  bes'  man  on  de 
worF — lak  de  fader  of  heem.  Mistair  Sinn,  (fonny 
t'ing  he  got  nam'  lak  dat  !)  Mistair  Sinn  was  say  he 
make  it  de — de — oh,  I  spik  me  not  dat  wort — 'exa-m- 
ine' — oni,  oni,  yes.  Well,  I  make  it  little  veesit 
mysef  on  dat  school,  by  conscien'.  Nevair  see  any- 
thing lak  dat  !  Ordair  !  No  whip,  no  kick,  no  slap, 
nothing  lak  dat.  All  de  little  one  love  de  ticher  ifeo 
dere  moder  was.  Sing  !  I  lak  to  cry  on  de  eye,  me, 
hear  dem  little  voice  lak  angel,  lak  de  moder  of  me 
long  tam  w'en  I  was  get  born,  me.  Nex'  place,  de 
pricher  was  say  Olivair  Langtaw  not  good  Chretien, 
some  t'ing  lak  dat.  Fonny  t'ing  !  He  love  de  little 
one  lak  Chris',  help  it  all  de  poor  boy  an'  girl  get 
educate'  for  not'ing,  ah  ?  Fonny  t'ing  he  not  Chre- 
tien, do  lak  dat  !  Some  man  was  say  God  lak  de 
Met'dis'  bes' ;  oder  peop'  t'ink  God  lak  Presbitteran 
bes'  ;  oder  say  lak  Cat'oleek  bes' — I  Cat'oleek  mysef. 
I  t'ink  God  lak  good  man  bes'  of  all.  Noder  t'ing  : 
Some  farm'  love  heem  dere  horse  bes'  ;  oder  love 
heem  de  cow,  sheep,  bes'  ;  oder,  de  peeg,  so  on — • 
want  more  rich.  I  love  it  de  little  one  better  as  peeg, 
better  as  sheep,  all  dat.  Dolphns  poor  man  ;  Chris' 
lak  dat  too.  I  worry  not  me  'bout  de  beeg  barn. 
Ifee  de  ticher  was  mistake,  go  on  de  jail,  bad  t'ing. 
Make  it  heem  de  love,  lak  Chris'  was  say  to  de  lady  : 
^  Go  way  ;  be  hones'  lady  affer  dat.'  De  pricher  was 
pray,  '  Forgeeve  us  de  sin  lak  forgeeve  oder  peop', 
us,'  on  Sunday,  den  he  write  de  sin  of  de  ticher  in 
hees  little  book,  ah  ?  Fonny  t'ing  I  see  dat,  me  ! 
Sol.  Sinn  was  say  want  de  girl  of  us  play  not  on  de 
museek,  want  she  to  work.  Dat  is  one  damn  lie, — 
want  de  girl  an'  boy  love  de  fader  of  dem^  moder^ 
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not  make  it  de  horse  wit'  dem.  Museek  !  Mand  do 
tarn  de  pricher,  (pointing  to  Mr.  Mclntyre)  was  say, 
'  ho  begin  on  dat  hymn  ? '  De  pricher  could  naw 
begin  on  dat  hymn  hesef.  Nobody  on  de  hull  house 
begin  on  dat  hymn  !  Las',  William  Butler  he  was 
make  for  begin,  an',  sir,  he  make  dem  all  on  de  laugh. 
Den  he  got  mad  an'  de  peop'  she  laugh  some  more, 
an',  sir,  we  lak  to  have  no  sing  at  all  was  not  dat 
ticher  raise  heem  hees  voice  lak  bird — 'way  she  go  ! 
Aferybody  sing  dat  tam  !  Trustee  want  ticher  like 
pricher,  by  goUys,  we  sing  lot  dat  tam  !  Noder 
t'ing  :  I  not  know  we  tich  de  little  one  spell  French  ! 
Mus'  be  SoL  Sinn  was  educate'  on  de  Paree,  ask  it 
de  boy  spell  '  Dieu  et  mon  droit' !  By  de  law,  ifee 
I  w^as  young  man,  Sol.  Sinn,  I  smash  you.  Better 
man'  youse'f,  you  get  de  fis',  'Lonzo,  Dan'l  de  boy 
for  you,"  and  with  these  warlike  words,  and  glaring 
at  the  object  of  his  wrath,  Dolphus  took  his  seat  amid 
a  storm  of  applause. 

Mr.  Dudley  then  rose  and  made  a  calm  and 
earnest  speech.  He  restated  the  circumstances,  read 
a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  show  that 
Langton  had  never  been  convicted  of  any  misde- 
meanor in  that  county,  and,  after  explaining  just 
what  Oliver's  detention  in  jail  meant,  reminded  his 
audience  that  many  of  the  most  honored  men  in  Brit- 
ish history  had  borne  imprisonment  or  worse,  to  their 
eternal  glory.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  a  minister 
of  Christ  should  be  found  leading  in  the  prosecution 
of  so  worthy  and  active  a  Christian  and  declared  that 
no  enlightened  mind  in  this  age  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  material  body.  He  pointed  to  the  work 
begun  by  the  teacher  during  the  year  then  closing,  the 
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thought  he  had  quickened,  the  seeds  of  a  higher  life 
he  had  sown. 

Then  Mr.  Mclntyre  made  a  rasping  rejoinder,  and 
was  followed  by  Jamie  Gibson.  Jamie  was  worked 
up,"  and  spoke  from  his  heart. 

Mesther  Chairman,  I'll  no  keep  ye  vera  long  wi' 
ony  gran  airgyments  o'  my  ain.  Mesther  Sinn  has 
tauld  ye  a'  he  kens,  an'  mair  tae,  aboot  him  veesitin' 
the  school,  an'  a'  aboot  the  maister  bein'  a  convik,  an^ 
ither  sic  dashed  nonsense.  Wall,  I'm  thinkin'  frae 
a'  I  ken  aboot  the  waurk  the  maister's  din  hereawa', 
the  bairns  in  school  and  their  mithers  tae,  are  wishin' 
they'd  got  sic  a  convik  in  the  school  thae  mony  years 
syne.  In  fac'  the  school-board  itsel  wadna  be  the 
waur  o^  sic  a  convik  or  twa,"  a  statement  that  made 
William  Butler  scowl.  An'  if  the  master  tasted  a 
little,  there's  a  guid  mony  meenisters  wha  think  ye 
canna  gang  wrang  wi'  speerits,  young  or  auld.  It's 
the  same  wi'  dauncin'  and  singin'  ;  they  did  baith  in 
the  Bible.  It's  a  braw  bit  o'  a  story  he  tells  aboot 
yon  exeminition.  I  doot  the  lads  had  mony's  the 
smile  ower  him.  Gin  he'd  gae  to  school  himsel'  a 
bit  we  wadna  be  hearin'  a'  this  worretin'.  A  man — 
I  beg  pairdon  ;  he  says  he's  no  a  man, — a  trustee  sae 
owerbearin'  an'  fautfindin'  disna  ken  what  a  school- 
hoose  is  for.  An'  I  wadna  be  contradickin  the  meen- 
ister,  but  I  say  to  hem  that  in  Canady  a  man  disna 
hev  to  hand  the  releegion  o'  his  neebors  or  o'  ony  kirk, 
an'  frae  comperison  o'  the  maister's  releegion  wi'  his 
ain  I  think  the  country'}!  be  none  the  waur  o'  hevin' 
some  mair  o't." 

William  Butler  stood  up  long  enough  to  say  that 
anybody  who  had  been  in  jail  was  unfitted  to  be  a 
teacher  and  a  model  for  young  children^  and  he  hoped 
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the  meeting  would  think  the  same.  He  had  scarcely 
taken  his  seat  when  Dick  Butler  rose  to  speak  for 
Langton,  but  he  was  promptly  suppressed  by  his 
father  protesting  to  the  chairman,  who  agreed  with 
him,  that  only  taxpayers  might  speak  there. 

Then  a  vote  was  prepared  for — the  final,  fateful 
arbiter  of  Langton's  fortunes  there.  Solomon  Sinn 
rose  and  reminded  the  chairman  that  only  taxpayers 
might  vote,  to  which  the  chair  assented.  That  was 
understood,  and  by  it  Langton  saw  two-thirds  of  the 
house  disfranchised.  Mr.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Mclntyre 
counted  the  votes.  There  were  for  the  teacher, 
thirty-seven ;  against  him,  thirty-nine. 

There  was  no  mistake, — Oliver  was  dismissed  ! 

Solomon  Sinn  was  jubilant  ;  Mr.  Butler,  grati- 
fied ;  Mr.  Carleton,  deeply  pained.  Langton  looked 
sad.  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Dudley,  grasping  his 
hand.  "  It's  no  disgrace  to  be  kicked  by  a  mule — 
the  animal  doesn't  know  any  better." 

"  But  it  hurts,"  Oliver  replied,  casting  a  lingering 
glance  upon  the  scene  of  his  gentle  rule,  now  at  an 
end.  Numbers  gathered  about  him  and  expressed 
their  sense  of  the  loss  all  had  sustained.  His  enemies 
seemed  few  then,  so  numerous  were  his  friends. 
"  It  was  a  taxpayer's  vote,"  said  one  ;  the  crowd 
was  for  you  four  to  one,"  said  another. 

Dolphus  Levelly  ^vas  f uriou.s ;  Jamie  Gibson  could 
not  be  consoled  ;  Dick  Butler  freely  expressed  his 
disgust.  Mr.  Sinn  tried  to  work  up  some  enthusiasm 
among  his  following,  but  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
work,  and  slunk  away  home.  Mr.  Mclntyre  de- 
clared that  "  the  cause  of  true  religion  "  had  been 
wonderfully  served. 

Mr.  Carleton  assembled  his  colleagues  to  consult 
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about  paying  Oliver's  salary.  He  can  wait  till  Jan- 
uary/' said  Sinn. 

"  Keep  back  five  months'  salary  of  a  discharged 
teacher  for  seven  months  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  It's  hardly  right/'  said  Butler^  but  there's  no 
money  till  the  taxes  com'e  in." 

"  We  should  borrow  the  money  to  pay  him/'  de- 
clared the  chairman,  but  the  others  sidled  off  and 
soon  were  on  the  turnpike,  leaving  him  to  cut  the  knot 
by  advancing  the  money  from  his  own  pocket. 

Outside,  there  were  strenuous  remonstrances 
against  the  result.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God/'  interposed  Mr.  Mclntyre,  pausing  and 
speaking  solemnly. 

"  The  people  were  not  allowed  to  speak — it  was  the 
voice  of  the  devil/'  cried  Dick  Butler,  unable  to  con- 
trol himself  further. 

Miss  Carleton  extended  her  hand  to  Langton  in 
proffer  of  her  sympathy,  as  did  Mrs.  Butler. 

"  Did  thev  even  pay  you  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Gosse, 
anxiously. 

In  three  days  you  will  rise  again,  Langton  ; 
never  fear,"  Mr.  Dudley  assured  him  as  they  walked 
toward  Carleton's,  where  both  lodged  that  night. 

Next  day,  Oliver  settled  with  Mrs.  Gosse,  who 
wept  as  he  bade  her  good-by,  pnd  he  was  driven  to 
Lindsay  by  Dick  Butler,  now  despondent  at  the  ua- 
timely  loss  of  his  good  friend. 


PAET  IV. 


OHAPTEK  XXXIII. 

EEGRETS. 

Besides,  the  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 

So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virturs 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 

The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 

Macbeth, 

Months  passed, — years  !  The  memory  of  the 
youth  who  for  nearly  a  year  had  led  the  young  of  Les- 
cor  into  new  fields  of  thought  and  feeling  was  yet 
fresh  and  green  in  the  valley  he  had  served  so  well 
and  been  so  loth  to  leave.  A  sense  of  personal  loss 
had  stirred  in  almost  every  breast  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  Lescor  and 
was  no  longer  in  or  of  it.  Even  those  who  had  voted 
for  his  dismissal  asked  themselves  next  day  whether 
they  had  not  blundered,  been  too  conscientious,  un- 
just. Soon  the  young  teacher  was  on  every  tongue 
and  heart,  his  methods  were  examined  sympathetic- 
ally, his  wisdom  and  energy  extolled.  The  truth 
concerning  his  jail  experience  finally  got  the  upper 
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hand,  flowing  steadily  over  the  township,  home  hy 
willing  winds,  like  healing  rain,  setting  life  free.  In 
three  days  he  had  risen  again,  as  predicted,  more 
beautiful,  more  self-sacrificing,  more,  and  yet  more, 
ideally  good.  Without  hope  of  reward  or  thought 
of  self  he  had  offered  his  mind  and  strength  in  the 
service  of  the  people,  casting  his  bread  upon  the  tur- 
bid waters  swirling  at  his  feet,  doing  what  he  could, 
— and  been  rejected.  The  vision  that  appeared  to 
him  he  would  have  had  them  share  as  well,  but  they 
would  see  only  him  ;  the  streams  that  had  filtered 
through  his  brain  and  heart,  leaving  so  rich  a  deposit 
of  feeling  and  inspiration,  he  would  have  had  them 
regard,  but  they  had  regarded  only  him.  Now  they 
began  to  see  further.  The  stain  that  rested  upon 
the  section,  making  all  ashamed,  and  the  growing 
evidence  that  the  young  master's  work  was  of  endur- 
ing character,  helped  to  throw  the  people  on  their 
faces  on  the  ground.  Now  they  would  make 
amends,  atone  for  their  narrowness,  and  have  the 
teacher  back — if  possible. 

Oliver  Langton,  on  the  day  of  his  dismissal,  felt 
all  the  strength  of  emancipation.  The  world  had 
torn  from  his  bosom  a  demon  that  had  unnerved  him 
and  robbed  him  of  his  sweetest  joys.  Now  he  had 
no  position,  it  was  true  ;  but  he  had  no  devil  in  his 
breast,  no  canker  eating  at  his  heart.  He  had  no 
secrets  from  the  world,  and  from  the  day  of  his  sepa- 
ration he  longed  to  go  back  there  and  continue  the 
work  he  had  begun  with  such  omens  of  success.  One 
year  after  leaving  he  had  received  a  petition  to 
return  from  nearly  all  the  patrons  of  the  school,  not 
excepting  William  Butler,  who  had  received  a  tardy 
revelation  of  the  teacher's  commercial  value  to  his 
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own  family.  For  Dick  Butler,  having  tried  the 
teacher's  examination,  headed  the  list  for  the  county 
and  at  once  took  charge  of  the  Cambray  school,  where 
he  earned  twice  as  much  as  he  could  have  done  on  the 
farm.  For  this  reason  the  name  of  the  thrifty  trus- 
tee led  all  the  rest  in  the  petition  for  Langton's 
return.  But  the  young  teacher,  now  a  student  in 
Toronto  University,  whither  he  had  gone  promptly 
from  Lescor,  was  unwilling  to  forsake  his  studies  till 
he  had  taken  his  degree,  an  ambition  that  Mr.  Dud- 
ley's generosity  enabled  him  to  satisfy. 

These  years  at  the  university  were  great  years  to 
Oliver  Langton.  The  professors  in  the  new  institu- 
tion were  all  men  of  ripe  learning  and  culture  and 
they  gladly  welcomed  the  clever  student  who  won 
advanced  standing  and  attracted  attention  from  the 
first.  To  two  of  these  he  had  been  warmly  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Dudley,  who  had  known  them  at  Ox- 
ford, a  circumstance  which  proved  of  advantage  to 
him  in  many  ways.  He  approached  the  work  with 
a  maturity  and  breadth  of  purpose  that  soon  earned 
for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  Statesman,''  which 
grew  out  of  his  work  in  the  societies,  in  the  debates 
of  which  he  took  a  leading  part. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he,  while 
discussing  his  scheme  for  township  schools,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Doctor  Eyerson,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, which  led  to  his  appearing  before  a  committee 
of  parliament  in  behalf  of  that  system.  The  result 
was  that,  upon  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the 
minister,  an  act  was  passed  "  enabling  any  county 
upon  the  expressed  desire  of  a  majority  of  the  rate- 
payers thereof  "  to  organize  in  that  township  a  union 
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school  Tinder  certain  prescribed  forms  and  condi- 
tions. 

The  minister  was  anxious  to  secure  a  prompt  and 
fair  trial  of  the  new  system  and  was  desirous  that 
Langton  himself  should  cooperate  in  establishing  it 
somewhere  in  the  province.  Both  thought  of  Fene- 
lon^  where  conditions  seemed  favorable  for  its  early- 
adoption. 

There  were  reasons  why  Oliver  should  wish  to  go 
back  there.  He  was  anxious  to  see  the  fruit  of  the 
work  already  begun  there,  and  he  wished,  very  hu- 
manly, perhaps,  to  triumph  upon  the  scene  of  his 
former  repulse.  That  a  young  man  of  his  mental 
stature  would  pass  over  positions  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  the  province  to  take  charge  of  a  country 
school  seemed  unlikely  to  many,  but  the  few  who 
better  understood  him  indulged  the  hope  that  he 
might  return,  and,  out  of  the  many  hopes  and  fears, 
the  result  was  that  when  the  term  opened  in  the  old 
brown  school-house  in  Lescor,  in  August^  1871,  it 
was  Oliver  Langton  who  tapped  the  bell  and  read  the 
morning  prayer. 

There  had  been  some  changes  in  Fenelon  during 
his  absence,  most  of  which  he  was  already  aware  of. 
Every  vacation  had  seen  him  back  there  enjoying 
the  open-hearted  hospitality  of  Lescor,  roaming  the 
cool  forests  or  boating  with  his  friend  and  host,  Mr. 
Dudley.  The  rector  and  Miss  Carleton  had  been 
duly  married,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  the  little 
church  on  the  hill.  Bishop  Wiseman  officiating. 
Mr.  Dudley  was  three  years  older  now,  a  fact  easily 
apparent.  Llis  complexion  was  less  clear,  and  the 
sharp  eyes  of  the  villagers  discovered  that  he  was 
not  so  careful  of  his  appearance  now.    His  beautiful 
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young  wife,  however,  had  lost  none  of  her  charm. 
The  same  sfirlish  winsomeness  that  for  years  had  been 
the  despair  of  so  many  hearts  had  but  ripened  in  the 
interval,  and  men  and  women  alike  followed  her  with 
admiring  glances  as  she  passed  cheerily  to  and  fro  in 
the  execution  of  her  well-ordered  beneficence. 

As  already  noted,  Mr.  Dudley  had  kept  deferring 
his  return  to  England  from  time  to  time  as  if  loth 
to  leave  the  scenes  so  long  associated  with  his  tender- 
est  joys.  But  an  incident  had  recently  occ]irred 
which  aided  him  much  in  crystallizing  his  will.  It 
was  in  May  of  that  year  that  his  bachelor  brother, 
Colonel,  then  Sir,  Guilford  Dudley,  had  been  killed 
in  suppressing  an  insurrection  on  the  frontier  of  Bur- 
mah.  This  sad  event  brought  the  rector  much  sym- 
pathy from  the  people,  but  it  also  occasioned  congrat- 
ulations and  made  it  imperative  that  he  should  soon 
return  to  England,  as  he  was  now  the  sole  heir  to  the 
noble  estate  of  his  fathers. 

The  rector  prepared  to  leave  Canada  deliberately. 
It  was  then  spring,  and  the  most  enjoyable  season 
was  at  hand.  The  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  streams 
seemed  doubly  inviting  now  that  he  must  leave  them 
forever.  He  declared  that  Tomkins  is  an  excellent 
agent,  and  there  is  no  need  of  hurrying  off  till 
autumn,"  he  appearing  in  nowise  elated  on  succeed- 
ing to  his  splendid  patrimony.  Few  expected  that 
Mrs.  Dudley,  who  the  villagers  said  was  now  a  real 
lady,''  would  be  in  anj^wise  affected  by  the  new  dig- 
nity thrust  upon  her  by  fate,  and  none  were  disap- 
pointed. Her  sweetness  of  disposition,  her  sympathy 
and  helpfulness  to  those  in  need,  made  her  queen  of 
the  village. 

There  had  never  been  any  undue  exhibition  of  the 
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tender  passion  in  the  courtship  of  this  couple,  for 
Mr.  Dudley,  apart  from  his  impassive  nature,  was 
both  a  little  too  old  and  a  little  too  young  to  forget  the 
dignity  becoming  a  Dudley  and  a  clergyman,  or  sac- 
rifice form  to  feeling.  He  had  made  love  as  the 
Englishman  makes  colonies,  because  it  seemed  a  pro- 
per thing  to  do,  he  being  more  considerate  of  fitness 
and  utility  than  excited  by  personal  charm,  more 
attentive  to  qualities  of  mind  and  character  than 
swayed  by  physical  beauty  or  material  possessions. 
He  had  been  in  no  hurry,  he  had  not  been  "  carried 
away  " —  that  was  out  of  the  question.  His  honey- 
moon lasted  a  month,  and  then  he  took  matrimony  as 
he  took  the  world  and  religion — with  little  poetry 
or  emotion,  and  his  vivacious  young  wife  soon  found 
herself  mistress  of  his  home,  loved,  yet  not  courted ; 
honored  and  admired  in  a  sphere  quite  her  own,  yet 
feeling  a  certain  loneliness,  unrelieved  by  the  lighter 
play  of  sentiment  or  the  little  confidences  which  to 
her  intellectual  husband  seemed  mere  trivialities. 
Always  an  interesting  personage  in  and  near  the 
village,  he  became,  on  inheriting  the  family  estate, 
the  most  distinguished  man  in  the  county,  and  stories 
of  his  fabulous  wealth  were  soon  everywhere  cur- 
rent. 

In  Lindsay,  William  Langton  had  suffered  cruel 
reverses  and  his  family  had  suddenly  been  reduced 
to  poverty.  Having  burdened  himself  with  an  enor- 
mous debt  for  vast  timber  limits  in  the  north  coun- 
try, he  had  struggled  on,  hoping  some  day  to  dis- 
charge every  obligation  and  emerge  a  wealthy  man. 
But  "  there  be  land  rats  and  water  rats,''  as  old  Shy- 
lock  knew,  and  one  of  these  it  was  that,  in  the  form  of 
fire^  ruined  William  Langton  in  a  day.    Not  only 
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was  he  dispossessed  of  his  mill,  together  with  a 
stock  of  lumber,  and  his  home,  but  he  was  left  in 
arrears  by  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  was  a 
cruel  blow,  almost  killing  Amelia  and  Mr.  Langton 
himself,  though  Mrs.  Langton  met  the  shock  with  the 
light  resilience  of  a  peculiar  temperament.  Instead 
of  spending  the  evening  of  his  life  in  easy  retire- 
ment, relaxing  his  muscles  from  the  strain  of  fifty 
years,  he  was  forced  to  seek  employment  at  the  door 
of  friends,  of  whom  he  had  but  few. 

It  was  in  these  altered  circumstances  that  Oliver 
left  his  parents  when  he  a  second  time  journeyed 
north  to  take  charge  of  Lescor  school.  The  pall  of 
misfortune  had  then  been  upon  the  family  for  some 
time,  and  its  deepest  shadow  was  beginning  to  wear 
a  grayer  aspect.  Mr.  Langton  had  sat  about  the 
house  in  dumb  rebellion  against  his  fate,  walking  to 
and  fro  upon  the  floor  that  must  soon  be  trod  by  other 
feet  than  his,  sighing  heavily,  or  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair, gazing  as  if  into  some  mysterious  world,  or 
catching  up  in  fitful  slumber  the  rest  he  had  lost  the 
night  before.  He  talked  but  little,  as  did  Amelia, 
though  Mrs.  Langton  and  Oliver  conversed  more 
freely.  To  his  handsome  and  scholarly  son  William 
Langton  was  civil,  if  not  cordial,  and  as  the  heavy 
days  of  that  sad  summer  wore  on,  his  eyes  could  be 
seen  following  the  retreating  figure  of  his  boy  when- 
ever the  latter  left  the  house,  as  if  there  were  some 
interest  there,  some  hope  of  satisfaction  which  the 
v/omb  of  the  future  might  possibly  deliver.  He 
found  time  to  read  over  some  of  the  complimentary 
things  the  papers  had  said  about  Oliver  on  his  grad- 
uating so  honorably,  and  about  his  return  to  Lescor 
school^  where  his  former  salary  had  been  doubled. 
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Yet  the  fellow  "  was  still  a  great  problem  to  his 
father.  "  Why  does  he  go  back  to  that  country 
school  when  he  could  have  twice  the  salary  in  a 
high  school  in  some  town  where  society  was  so  dif- 
ferent ?  He  was  always  peculiar,  and  there's  no 
use  worryin'  over  him."  Thus  he  mused  between  his 
moments  of  heavy  sorrow. 

Oliver  was  greatly  pleased  to  discover  a  different 
note  in  his  father's  treatment  of  him.  Amelia,  too, 
could  tolerate  him  now.  He  heard  no  bitter  reflec- 
tions or  biting  sarcasms,  saw  no  frown,  and  was  called 
no  names, — families  do  not  use  microscopes  upon  the 
frailties  of  their  members  when  expecting  the  sheriff. 
Mrs.  Langton  saw  that  her  home,  so  long  a  source  of 
worry,  must  go,  dust  and  all,  and  she  felt  that  there 
was  some  compensation.  Yet,  like  her  husband  and 
daughter,  she  turned  toward  some  personal  means  of 
consolation,  which  they  needed  worse  than  herself. 
And  who  was  so  able  to  support  and  cheer  them  all  as 
their  strong,  manly  Oliver,  their  own  son  and 
brother  ?  But  a  barrier  kept  them  apart,  the  old 
wall  of  alienation  whose  stones  had  been  put  in  place 
by  their  own  proud  hands  in  days  that  were  gone. 
There  could  be  no  filial,  sympathetic  expression  to 
emotions  that  burned  within,  no  kiss  of  assuring 
love,  no  caress.  The  tongue  was  tied  that  would 
speak  its  divinest  message  in  the  home,  the  hand 
stayed  that  could  give  tender  support,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  disability  but  added  poignancy  to 
their  grief. 

One  evening  William  Langton  and  his  wife  were 
sitting  alone,  trying  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  after  a  sul- 
try August  day.  They  watched  the  shadows  deep- 
ening, and  they  felt  lonely  and  sad.    Oliver  had  that 
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noon  bidden  tliem  good-by  as  he  went  to  Lescor^  and 
Mrs.  Gray,  who  thought  they  would  miss  him  now, 
had  been  in  to  deer  them,  bringing  a  basket  of 
peaches  she  had  received  from  Toronto. 

^'  Well,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  sighing  heavily, 
"  I  suppose  this  is  our  last  day  in  this  house  !  " 

Mrs.  Langton  offered  no  response,  and  her  hus- 
band's head  fell  back  nervelessly  against  the  dainty 

rest  "  Amelia  had  fashioned  for  him. 

"  The  East  ward, — think  of  living  over  there ! 
she  finally  exclaimed.    "  It's  a  frame  house  too,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Yes ;  a  Mrs.  Ray,  a  widow,  owns  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Langton  slowly. 

"  Poor  Amelia  !  How  can  she  ever  bear  it !  If  H 
wasn't  for  her  I  could  stand  it." 

It  was  the  best  he  could  do,  and  we  really  owe 
him  for  that,"  returned  Mr.  Langton. 

"  Oh,  it's  Amelia, — I  can  get  along  myself.  I'm 
glad  the  Braytons  have  gone  to  Manitoba,  but  I  s'pose 
they'll  hear  about  us,"  came  from  the  anxious  mother. 

Braytons !  If  I  were  a  man  like  Brayton  I'd  go 
and  hang  myself." 

"  No,  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Langton ;  he  feels 
grateful  that  she  doesn't  hang  him.  Have  you  been 
through  that  house  ? — how  does  it  look  ?  " 

Oh,  it's  rather  a  neat  little  place,  been  painted 
lately,  and  there's  a  flower-patch  and  lawn  there ;  but 
it's  the  location,  of  course !  " 

Poor  Oliver !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Langton,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  miss  him  now  more  than  ever  before ;  he's 
been  so  good  lately.  He's  a  fine,  handsome  young  fel- 
low, got  to  be,  and  now  he's  renting  a  home  for  us !  " 
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An  expression  of  assent  escaped  from  the  father,  noth- 
ing more. 

I  remember  so  well  when  he  was  a  baby,"  she  con- 
tinued. Do  yon  mind  how  odd  he  nsed  to  creep, 
with  one  little  leg  drawn  np  under  him  as  he  hooked 
his  way  along  with  the  other,  sittin'  up  ?  " 

I  remember,''  returned  Mr.  Langton,  with  some- 
thing like  tenderness.  Wasn't  it  fourteen  spools  he 
could  stand  in  a  column  ?  "  he  asked  with  interest. 

Fourteen — when  he  was  only  a  year  old,  William, 
and  we  thought  he  was  so  clever.  He  was  a  dear  lit- 
tle fellow — how  brave  and  manly  he  was !  " 

That's  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Langton,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject were  a  pleasant  one.  One  thing  I  always  ad- 
mired about  him,"  he  added  with  some  enthusiasm, 
he  was  a  truthful  boy — he'd  own  up  every  time." 

Yes ;  he  was  a  good  little  lad,  and  I  often  think 
we  was  too  hard  on  him,  William;  we  didn't  know 
how  to  train  him." 

That's  so  ;  that's  so,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  slowly. 
^^I'm  afraid  we  didn't  do  just  right  by  the  boy — didn't 
know,  or  didn't  care,"  and  but  for  the  growing  dark- 
ness his  wife  must  have  seen  the  drops  that  stood  in 
his  eyes. 

He  spent  half  his  time  at  Gray's ;  dear  Mrs.  Gray 
always  thought  so  much  of  him.  How  wise  they've 
been  with  their  children !  " 

They're  a  happy  family, — I  know  none  like 
them." 

"  And  a  good  family,  too,  if  she  is  Irish,  and  him  a 
Yankee,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Langton. 

"  Oh,  as  that  old  Scotchman  said  this  morning, 
*  it's  no  in  countries  ;  it's  no  in  countries.'  " 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 


AN-  EVIL  OMEN^. 

The  Grays,  excepting  Miss  Martha,  had  lost  none 
of  their  interest  in  Oliver  Langton  during  his  four 
years'  absence  from  Lindsay.  He  himself  had  not 
wholly  forsaken  the  idea  of  Orders,  though  sure  that 
his  work  as  a  teacher  had  been  fruitful  to  the  people 
and  to  himself.  Time,  however,  had  done  nothing  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  subscription  which  he  had 
seen  years  before.  His  study  of  how  the  ancient  mind 
thought  had  convinced  him  that  human  testimony, 
broadly  speaking,  should  be  regarded  as  inconclusive 
according  to  its  age.  Christianity,  to  which  his  ob- 
jections were  intellectual  only,  he  saw  as  a  fragment 
of  ancient  thought,  with  its  belief  in  spirits,  appari- 
tions, and  reappearances.  "  And  belief  in  all  this 
constitutes  orthodoxy  to-day,''  said  he  to  the  Grays,  as 
he  dined  with  them  one  Sunday. 

Well,  now,  Oliver,  what  harm  is  there  in  all  that, 
granting  that  it  is  delusion  ?  What  does  it  subtract 
from  our  happiness  if  we  do  believe  some  things  the 
literary  excavator  and  the  man  of  science  have  dis- 
covered to  be  mythical  ?  Have  not  millions  died  hap- 
py in  that  belief  ?   asked  Mrs.  Gray,  earnestly. 

It  does  not  concern  me  very  much  what  others  be- 
lieve,'' replied  Oliver,  if  they  will  say  the  same 
concerning  my  creed,  for  every  man  ha3  some  cr^QcJ, 
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But  would  not  anybody  prefer  to  know  the  triitli  about 
Santa  Glaus  ?  And  then  it  does  make  a  difference  to 
each  what  all  believe.  The  claim  of  the  race,  of  civil- 
ization, of  posterity,  is  that  to  be  ignored?  And 
religion  is  the  chief  fact  about  a  nation,  freeing  or 
fettering  its  genius.  Look  at  Britain,  mother  of  em- 
pires. Her  religion  allowed  her  to  open  the  Bible 
while  other  nations  shut  theirs.  Not  that  the  English 
got  their  religion  out  of  a  book ;  but  the  Bible  taught 
England  her  letters  !  It  was  almost  her  only  reading, 
and  from  this  power  to  read  may  be  traced  much  of 
her  pre-eminence  among  nations.  Look  at  Latin  civil- 
ization,— everywhere  decadent.  Government  by 
falsehood,  roguery  ;  moral  lassitude  upon  it  all. 
Why  ?  Because  of  the  spiritual  crystallization.  Their 
eyes  are  in  the  backs  of  their  heads — they  are  en- 
shrined in  the  Past.  The  people  do  not  think;  that 
would  be  sin.  France,  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  na- 
tions, is  at  a  standstill.  Italy's  best  men  are  sighing 
over  Venice  and  Florence,  their  highest  hope  being 
that  their  country  may  build  another  belfry  like  that 
of  Giotto,  or  a  new  Saint  Mark's.  Spain,  once  mighty, 
is  but  a  husk,  parched  and  shriveled  by  the  fires  of 
ecclesiasticism.  The  blight  of  institutional  religion 
is  on  them  all." 

But  you  would  not  do  away  with  the  Church, 
would  you  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  often  referred 
to  Langton's  ideas. 

By  no  means,"  responded  Oliver  promptly. 
The  world  needs  this  instrument  of  Christ — will 
always  need  it.  But  Christ  taught  and  led;  the 
Church  preaches  and  drives.  Christ  said,  ^  Follow 
me ;  '  the  Church  says,  ^  Do  you  believe  ? '  Christ 
said,  '  Suffer  little  children ; '  the  Church  solemnly  in- 
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forms  them  that  they  are  '  dead  in  sin.'  We  are  told 
that  when  two  soothsayers  met  in  the  streets  of  Kome 
they  at  once  began  to  langh  ;  there  is  a  growing  convec- 
tion in  the  pews  to-day  that  the  Church  no  longer 
teaches  all  the  known  counsel  of  God.  It  relies  almost 
wholly  upon  the  emotions  and  imagination,  and 
these  are  inadequate ;  the  Church  is  for  man." 

"  Then,  Oliver,  there  is  little  hope  of  your  enter- 
ing the  ministry,  is  there  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Gray,  after  a 
pause. 

^-  Very  little,  I  fear,  at  present.  Should  I  dis- 
cover myself  to  be  in  error  about  all  these  things, 
the  way  would  open ;  or  if  the  Church  should  discover 
that  its  mission  is  to  promote  goodness,  I  could  re- 
spond to  the  call  I  feel  has  been  given  me.  Sixteen 
centuries  of  Latin  Christianity  produced  a  Saint  Bar- 
tholmew's  massacre,  which  eclipsed  the  proscriptions 
of  the  pagan  Sulla.  Eighteen  and  a-half  centuries  of 
Saxon  and  Celtic  Christianity  show  us  the  people  of 
Ireland  at  one  another's  throats, — oh,  there's  plenty 
of  need  of  holding  up  the  example  of  J esus  still,  and 
I'd  like  above  all  things  to  be  doing  it.'' 

This  issue  to  all  Mrs.  Gray's  hopes  respecting  Oli- 
ver's life-work  was  a  sore  disappointment,  yet  much 
more  affecting  was  her  son  George's  announcement 
from  college  of  what  he  could  not  tell  her  at  home, 
that  he,  becoming  enamored  of  law,  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  the  Church  and  modified  his  studies  according- 
ly. The  hope  of  a  lifetime,  the  prayer  that  her  father 
might  some  day  have  a  grandson  to  point  men  to  the 
Cross  as  he  had  so  long  done,  seemed  to  be  rejected 
of  Heaven.  "  How  can  it  be  ?  "  she  asked  herself 
every  hour  of  the  day,  but  no  answer  availed  to  still 
her  grief c 
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Mr.  Gray  was  now  assisted  in  business  by  Frank 
and  by  Andy  Ray,  and  they  had  prospered  greatly. 
Frank  was  happy  when  allowed  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the   old   schoolhouse   and   throw   Caesar   and  his 

forced  marches  into  the  Tiber  of  oblivion.  Andy 
was  receiving  good  pay  now,  and  the  widow  was  en- 
abled to  take  a  house  nearer  her  son's  work. 

Martha  Gray  and  Dick  Butler  were  still  much  in 
each  other's  company,  a  situation  wholly  satisfactory 
to  her  parents.  Dick,  now  teaching  at  Oakwood,  at- 
tended the  Methodist  service  in  Lindsay  regularly, 

impelled,"  as  Martha  explained,  "  by  his  high  spir- 
itual ideas." 

The  county  papers  were  soon  filled  with  references 
to  what  was  going  on  in  Fenelon.  There,  Oliver 
Langton,  commended  by  the  Minister  of  Education, 
was  actively  preparing  for  a  vote  on  a  change  of 
school  sj'Stem.  Lie  had  held  public  meetings  in 
every  section  of  the  township,  some  of  which  had  been 
addressed  by  Mr.  Dudley  and  other  advocates,  and 
much  enthusiasm  was  evoked.  Mr.  Sinn  and  Mr. 
Mclntyre  led  the  opposition,  the  main  question  in 
the  bucolic  mind  being  that  of  expense.  Would  the 
new  system  lower  a  man's  taxes  ?  Langton  put  on 
every  blackboard  in  the  township  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  two  systems,  from 
Saved  on  erecting  one  new  building,  so  much,"  to 
Increased  efficiency,  so  much,"  and  he  often  smiled 
when  he  looked  upon  the  whiskered  farmers,  their 
straw  hats  in  their  hands,  gathered  about,  studying 
or  explaining  one  to  another  the  fateful  figures  he 
had  placed  before  them. 

A  poll  was  ordered  for  an  early  date,  and  the  town- 
ship rang  with  speeches  and  debates.    Mr.  Mclntyre 
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said  it  was  "  the  man,  not  the  measure,"  he  opposed. 

This  godless  man  will  inveigle  you  into  a  system  in 
which  the  Bible  shall  have  no  place  and  Tom  Paine's 
books  be  loaned  to  unsuspecting  boys.  What  guar- 
antee have  you  that  the  library  he  speaks  of  will  not 
contain  novels  and  other  dangerous  books  of  this 
wicked  age  ?  You  are  turning  your  backs  upon  the 
institutions  of  your  fathers ;  you  are  menacing  the 
souls  of  your  children,  the  children  God  has  given 
you.  I  warn  you  that  you  are  going  to  commit  a 
great  sin."  But  he  had  cried  "  wolf "  so  long 
and  so  persistently  that  his  warnings  went  unheeded. 

Some  conditions  favored  the  proposed  system. 
The  schoolhouses  v^^'cre  all  of  the  first  generation  of 
settlers  and  were  now  falling  to  decay.  The  erec- 
tion of  new  ones  had  been  proposed,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent to  all  that  one  large  building  could  be  built 
at  a  great  saving.  Langton  had  exhibited  a  plan  of 
the  grounds  and  building,  showing  the  farm-gardens, 
athletic  field,  etc.  Over  the  entire  building  was  the 
assembly-hall  for  all  kinds  of  meetings,  lectures, 
plays,  to  which  farmers  and  others  would  come  from 
distant  neighborhoods.  He  was  much  exercised  by 
the  possibility  of  defeat  and  spared  no  pains  to  insure 
victory. 

And  victory  came, — a  vote  of  four  to  one  for  the 
new  system.  Oliver  was  elated.  Congratulations 
poured  in  upon  him  for  days,  coming  even  from  To- 
ronto, the  students  and  professors  of  the  university 
sending  him  shoals  of  letters.  Doctor  Eyerson  sending 
"  congratulations  and  thanks." 

But  only  half  the  task  was  done;  he  must  not 
pause.  The  location  of  the  school  must  be  chosen 
and  the  building  begun. 
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It  was  about  the  middle  of  October  that  he  went 
to  Lindsay  one  Saturday  to  confer  with  the  architect. 
A  red-brick  building  with  stone  trimmings  had  been 
decided  upon.  It  would  embody  all  the  ideas  he  had 
been  maturing  for  years,  and  he  left  home  much 
elated  over  the  rapid  consummation  of  his  plans. 
The  setting  sun  was  tinting  the  maples  with  red  and 
gold  as  he  drove  past  the  county  buildings, 
glancing  with  grim  interest  at  the  jail  that  had 
played  so  decisive  a  part  in  the  drama  of  his  life. 
The  air  seemed  balmy  despite  the  shortening  days, 
and  he  was  glad  to  be  alone,  for  he  had  much  to  think 
about.  Soon  the  stars  began  to  appear  one  by  one, 
the  constellations  filling  up  as  the  night  stole  on,  the 
shady  forests  darkening  rapidly.  It  was  the  same 
road  he  had  traveled  four  years  before  when  he  vis- 
ited Lescor  for  the  first  time,  and  his  memory  flew 
back  to  that  day  and  to  the  days  that  followed  it  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  his  sympathetic  mind.  He  was 
in  a  reflective  mood,  he  knew  not  why.  He  thought 
of  his  first  day  as  a  teacher — he  could  never  forget 
that!  How  strangely  everything  had  gone  that  year, 
and  how  little  did  he  know  of  the  people !  Soon  the 
moon  arose  in  all  her  splendor,  lighting  up  the  zig- 
zag fences  and  the  stubble-fields,  with  a  weird  light 
and  bringing  in  her  train  a  million  fearful  shadows, 
ever  the  consequence  of  light.  Old  Jim,  his  horse, 
was  glad  to  be  let  walk,  for  his  indulgent  driver 
thought,  Who  knows  but  he  has  some  memories  of 
his  own  to  recall,  some  ideas  of  a  long  gone  past  that 
he  would  bring  back  in  tender  reminiscence  ?  Or,  pos- 
sibly, he  may  be  susceptible  to  moonlight,  and  wish 
to  enjoy  as  well  as  I  the  impressions  of  so  glorious  a 
night.'' 
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Suddenly  the  old  horse  stopped  as  still  as  a  stone. 
His  driver  straightened  up  quickly  in  quest  of  an  ex- 
planation ;  but  he  could  see  nothing.  Go  on,  Jim/' 
he  commanded^  and  the  horse  took  a  step  or  two  and 
stopped  again.  In  deep  wonder,  Oliver  got  out  of 
the  buggy  and  looked  around  for  the  cause  of  the 
animal's  strange  conduct.  He  was  about  to  step  into 
the  vehicle  again  when  Jim  looked  back  at  him  as  if 
to  ask  for  further  investigation.  Then  Langton  went 
up  to  the  animal's  head  and  discovered  that  the  bit 
had  fallen  out  of  the  old  fellow's  mouth.  Making 
this  secure,  he  patted  Jim  affectionately,  when  the 
faithful  beast  continued  his  way  as  if  conscious  he  had 
done  his  duty.  Oliver  fell  to  musing  upon  the  inci- 
dent for  a  while,  thinking  that  a  mind  given  to  super- 
stition would  read  an  evil  omen  in  it,  but  soon  he 
had  dismissed  it  from  his  thoughts  and  resumed  his 
introspections. 

Orion  was  rising  across  the  lake  when  he  reached 
home.  He  paused,  lamp  in  hand,  before  retiring,  to 
relate  this  incident  to  his  kind  friends  with  whom 
he  was  again  domiciled.  Mrs.  Gosse  shook  her  head ; 
it  was  a  "  bad  sign,"  she  declared. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  J ohn  Gosse  looked 
at  Langton,  who  in  turn  looked  at  his  hosts.  It  was  a 
nervous,  imperative  rap,  repeated  ere  a  move  was 
made.    Who  could  it  be  at  that  hour  ? 

Oliver  opened  the  door  and  found  Paul  Carleton 
there,  pale  and  tear  stained.  "  What  in  the  world  is 
the  matter,  Paul  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Dudley  is  drowned, — 
went  over  the  falls !  " 

Oliver  staggered,  and  almost  let  the  lamp  fall. 
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One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree. 

Another  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

Thomas  Gray. 

They  brought  Paul  into  the  house  where,  between 
his  sobsj  he  told  them  that  Mr.  Dudley  had  gone  upon 
the  lake  in  the  afternoon  with  Jock  and  Donald,  and 
that  all  three  had  been  carried  over  the  falls  that 
evening.  That  was  all  he  knew  about  the  awful  oc- 
currence. Mrs.  Carleton  wanted  Mr.  Langton  to 
drive  her  to  the  village,  she  having  been  unable  to  ac- 
company her  husband,  who  had  been  sent  for  hours 
before. 

Oliver  looked  wistfully  at  the  boy  as  if  unable  to 
credit  the  terrible  intelligence.  "  Take  Jim  and  the 
buggy  and  go  on,''  ur^ed  Mrs.  Gosse,  with  feeling. 

"  No,"  interrupted  Paul ;  mamma  said  she  would 
go  in  our  buggy — papa  rode  in  with  the  man  that 
came  for  him." 

In  a  few  minutes  Langton  was  hastening  toward 
the  Carleton  home  as  if  life  depended  upon  getting 
there  promptly.  To  his  anxious  inquiries  Mrs. 
Carleton  said  with  great  emotion  that  her  husband 
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and  ske  had  been  sitting  on  the  veranda  about  sun- 
down when  they  saw  a  buggy  approaching  from  the 
village  at  full  speed  and,  as  it  drew  near,  they  saw 
that  the  driver  was  Cunningham,  the  liveryman,  for- 
merly the  village  teacher.  By  the  way  he  walked  up 
the  path  they  could  see  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  he  barely  saluted  them  before  he  cried  out  his 
awful  message.  Nobody,  he  said,  knew  much  about 
it.  The  postmaster's  wife  had  been  in  her  garden 
and  heard  shouting,  as  from  somebody  in  distress. 
She  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds  and  reached 
the  street  in  time  to  see  the  three  men  gliding  swiftly 
down  the  stream  above  the  falls.  Mr.  Dudley  was 
standing  up,  shouting  for  help,  but  the  other  two  sat 
motionless  and^  quiet.  In  an  instant  they  had  taken 
the  fatal  plunge,  and  all  was  quiet.  "  Poor  Robert ! 
Poor  Jessie!''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carleton,  as  with 
difficulty  she  repressed  her  grief. 

She  and  Langton  were  soon  on  the  way  to  the  vil- 
lage, hurrying  along  the  lone  country  road,  up  and 
down  the  moonlit  hills,  neither  speaking  a  word. 
Presently  they  came  within  sight  and  sound  of  the 
dread  scene,  the  shimmering  lake,  the  glassy,  winding 
river,  the  hum  of  the  falls  and  mill.  It  was  midnight 
when  they  reached  the  bridge  from  beneath  which 
rose  the  thunder  of  the  cataract.  The  mad  waters 
seemed  to  laugh  in  mockery  of  the  cry  of  breaking 
hearts.  Instinctively  Mrs.  Carleton  turned  her  head 
toward  the  yawning  gorge  below  the  bridge,  as  if  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  were  crying  to  her  from  out  the 
dancing  foam  which  heaved  and  boiled  below  them 
and  lost  itself  in  the  darkness  of  the  rocky  canon. 
The  streets  were  deserted  save  for  a  group  of  men 
here  and  there  talking  in  low  tones,  who  gazed 
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curiously  at  the  buggy  as  it  turned  toward  the  rectory. 

Mr.  Carleton  came  out  on  hearing  the  wheels  on 
the  gravel  walk  and  took  Langton's  hand  in  troubled 
silence.  The  whole  rectory  was  lighted  up  and  many 
friends  were  grouped  throughout  the  rooms,  speak- 
ing in  low  tones.  All  thought  of  Mrs.  Dudley,  who, 
stricken  by  the  awful  intelligence,  was  unconsolable. 
Doctor  Fitzgerald  had  been  summoned,  and  min- 
istered to  her  distressed  mind  all  the  resources  of  his 
art.  He  cried  for  help,  he  cried  for  help,  and  I 
didn't  hear  him ;  my  poor  Robert !  was  the  burden 
of  her  grief.  All  night  long  the  fierce  gusts  of  emo- 
tion came  and  went,  but  with  morning,  a  short,  dis- 
turbed sleep  came. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  village  was  astir  early. 
Arrangements  for  dragging  the  river  had  been  made 
overnight  and  the  people  were  on  the  tip-toe  of  expec- 
tation. Deep  sorrow  could  be  read  on  every  face. 
Men  stopped  one  another  on  the  street  to  give  utter- 
ance to  their  emotion,  propound  a  theory  for  the  ac- 
cident, or  to  mention  the  virtues  of  the  dead  minis- 
ter ;  women  talked  over  rear  fences  upon  this  or  that 
phase  of  the  sad  affair,  and  sought  the  latest  news 
from  the  sorrowing  young  widow.  The  streets  and 
taverns  were  thronged  with  people,  as  were  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  the  wharf,  all  bowed  by  the  stroke 
of  death.  The  news  had  flown  into  the  country  like 
wildfire,  and  a  stream  of  curious  and  solemn  country- 
folk came  pouring  into  the  village  all  day. 

There  was  no  sermon  at  the  English  Church, 
though  the  clerk  read  the  lessons  to  the  bereaved 
congregation. 

Grappling  for  the  bodies  went  on  all  forenoon, 
but  in  vain.    Nearly  everybody  had  a  calculation  or 
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a  suggestion.  About  one  o'clock,  however,  Jock's 
body  was  recovered,  and  this  gave  hope  that  the 
others  would  soon  be  found.  Two  hours  later,  and 
farther  up  stream,  the  body  of  the  rector  was  brought 
to  the  surface  and  towed  ashore  amid  suppressed  ex- 
citement, but  that  of  Donald  was  not  found  till  next 
day. 

The  still  form  of  the  dead  minister  was  tenderly 
lifted  from  the  water  and  laid  upon  white  pine 
boards,  in  doing  which  it  was  discovered  that  his 
famous  watch,  faithful  unto  death,  was  ticking  away 
upon  his  lifeless  breast.  Two  planks  were  fastened 
together  upon  scantling  extending  on  either  side  and 
upon  this  improvised  bier  the  body  was  gently  car- 
ried to  the  rectory  by  the  mourning  populace,  and 

*^  As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 
There  was  silent  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time." 

Through  street  and  grove  the  bearers  slowly  wound 
their  way,  followed  in  awed  silence  by  hundreds, 
many  of  whom  were  in  tears. 

The  coroner  decided  that,  while  an  inquest  was 
scarcely  necessary,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Dudley,  it  seemed  desirable  to  hold  one, 
and  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  harmony  with  the 
facts. 

The  funeral  was  announced  for  Wednesday  after- 
noon, the  rector's  known  repugnance  to  early  funerals 
being  fondly  respected.  In  the  meantime,  the  dead 
clergyman  and  his  untimely  end  engrossed  the  public 
mind  exclusively.    Various  theories  for  the  occasioa 
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of  the  accident  were  discussed,  in  all  of  which  it  was 
assumed  that  Jock  and  Donald  had  been  incapaci- 
tated by  drink,  and,  therefore,  the  boat  having  in 
some  way  become  unmanageable,  they  could  not  aid 
the  rector  in  beaching  it  in  the  strengthening  cur- 
rent. Many  thought  that  Mr.  Dudley,  who  was  an 
expert  swimmer,  could  have  saved  himself  by  leap- 
ing from  the  boat  in  time,  but  it  evidently  had  not 
appeared  to  him  expedient  to  attempt  it.  Only  a 
fortnight  remained  until  the  time  set  for  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Dudleys  for  England,  a  circumstance  which 
rendered  all  the  more  distressing  the  harrowing  fact 
of  the  rector's  untimely  death.   'Now  all  was  changed. 

Oliver  Langton's  intimate  relations  with  Mr.  Dud- 
ley in  past  years,  and  with  the  Carletons,  made  him 
prominent  among  the  few  who  mourned  the  loss  of 
a  familiar  friend,  for,  though  the  rector  had  been 
friendly  with  all,  he  had  been  intimate  with  but  few. 
Oliver  had  never  sustained  such  a  shock,  such  a  loss 
as  this.  It  seemed  like  losing  his  right  hand,  yea, 
like  parting  with  an  eye,  for  Mr.  Dudley  had  been 
his  inspiration  and  ideal.  He  had  known  the  rector 
better  than  any  other  man,  his  ripe  learning,  his 
flexibility  of  mind,  his  largeness  of  soul.  His  own 
theory  of  the  lamentable  accident,  unexpressed,  yet 
strengthened  in  after  years,  was  a  modification  of  the 
popular  verdict  and  shared  by  but  one  other. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  the  appointed  time. 
Slowly  along  the  winding  road  through  the  Grove 
the  body  was  borne  by  some  poor  men  of  the  parish 
who  had  all  but  worshipped  the  minister  for  years. 
Upon  the  black  coffin,  as  it  moved  along,  the  oak 
trees,  touched  by  the  promptings  of  mourning  Na- 
ture, tremulously  laid  a  wreath  of  broken  leaves. 
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The  wind  moaned  through  the  swaying  branches ;  the 
river  flowed  on  to  the  sea.  Behind  the  coffin  walked 
Ephraim  Carleton  and  Oliver  Langton,  side  by  side ; 
behind  them  came  the  rectory  carriage,  bearing  the 
young  and  stricken  widow,  Mrs.  Carleton,  and  Doc- 
tor Fitzgerald.  The  Grove  was  black  with  sorrow- 
ing people,  who  silently  fell  in  line  as  the  last  poor 
tribute  of  their  love.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
saddened  faces,  turned  pityingly  toward  the  plain  and 
simple  coffin  wherein  lay  that  well-known,  well-loved 
form.  Men  spoke  in  whispers,  or  not  at  all.  Down 
from  the  little  belfry  on  the  height  rang  out  the  cruel 
strokes  of  tolling  bell,  echoing  afar  over  roof  and 
lake  and  dying  peacefully  away  in  sad  and  tremu- 
lous waves  of  sound.  Up  the  steep  road  skirting  the 
hillside  the  long  and  mournful  column  wound  its 
way,  slowly,  surely ;  then  along  the  churchyard  path 
to  the  little  wooden  church,  whence  came  to  meet 
them.  Bishop  Wiseman,  in  sable  robe  and  solemn 
mien,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  in  whose  name  he  spoke 
words  which  promised  resurrection  and  eternal  life. 
Long  and  fervent  was  the  eulogy,  the  thronging  vil- 
lagers gathering  about  the  open  windows  to  catch  the 
accents  of  love,  hearing  as  well  the  solemn  warning, 
Be  ye  also  ready."  At  the  grave  the  service  was 
read  by  Dean  Blow,  and  as  the  echoing  sound  of  fall- 
ing earth  smote  upon  the  ear,  a  deep  wail  burst  from 
the  assembled  multitude,  who  mingled  their  tears 
with  those  of  the  bereaved  wife  and  aged  parents. 

Near  by  were  two  other  mounds,  made  the  day  be- 
fore. Nearer  still,  by  the  cedars,  was  another,  which 
the  dim  eyes  of  the  mourner  instinctively  sought.  For 
years  it  had  been  kept  green  by  loving  hands.  Now, 
he  who  had  been  Nannie  Carleton's  sole  consolation 
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in  the  awful  night  of  her  life  had  been  stricken  low. 
He  had  heard  all  men's  cries,  yet  there  had  been  none 
to  succor  him;  the  sentence  under  which  our  race 
doth  live  had  been  cruelly  executed  upon  him.  Dust 
to  dust !  Vanity  of  vanities ;  tears,  idle  tears !  There, 
standing  aloof  and  gazing  painfully  upon  the  rites 
of  sepulture,  is  the  blotched  and  broken  form  of 
one  whose  outcast  humanity  yet  finds  interest  in 
something  that  he  sees.  Does  even  he  feel  bereave- 
ment ?  The  bleared  eye  wanders  from  the  handsome 
boy  at  his  grandfather's  side,  beautiful  in  his  tears, 
to  the  grave  by  the  cedars,  and  he  feels  his  awful 
fate.  That  boy !  How  near  to  him,  yet  separated  by 
a  world  the  father  himself  has  placed  between  them ! 
Man  that  spreads  ruin  and  death  everywhere  little 
dreams  he  is  involving  himself,  and  that  'twere  bet- 
ter that  a  millstone  w^ere  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  than 
that  he  should  offend  one  of  these." 

The  throng  is  thinning.  Gradually  the  inevitable 
turning  from  the  grave  goes  on  to  the  bitter  end. 
Gentle  hands  almost  drag  away  the  girl  widow, 
crushed  and  broken.  Slowly  and  sadly  all  retrace 
their  steps,  leaving  the  dust  of  the  noble  and  gentle 
Dudley  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  ignoble  and  the 
unfortunate  who  preceded  him.  There  it  lies  beneath 
the  spreading  juniper  and  golden  St.  John's  wort,  a 
modest  stone,  veiled  with  shrubbery,  disclosing  his 
name  and  years  and  a  legend  attributed  to  Langton : 

KOBEKT  DUDLEY, 

Aged  43  Years. 
He  loved  and  served  his  fellow-men, 
And  calmly  met  the  Truth  half  way  ; 
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He  gave  himself,  and  lives  again 
In  kinder  hearts,  in  gentler  days.'' 

«  *  -x-  * 

As  time  passed,  the  question  of  the  rector's  will 
became  uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  Had  he  left  a 
will,  if  so,  what  was  its  nature  ?  Conflicting,  yet 
very  positive  rumors  were  soon  abroad  on  this  inter- 
esting question,  though  the  minister's  friends  seemed 
to  know  nothing  definite  about  it.  Many  thought 
that  Langton  would  certainly  know  something  con- 
cerning it,  but  the  latter  promptly  disclaimed  any 
such  knowledge.  Then,  of  course,  the  young  widow 
and  her  father  were  in  possession  of  the  facts.  A 
will,  however,  was  among  the  last  of  their  thoughts, 
and  at  all  events  they  did  not  take  the  public  into 
their  confidence.  Talk  of  a  lawyer's  letter  having 
been  received  by  Mrs.  Dudley  was  rife.  It  must  have 
been  about  the  will — if  she  received  a  letter  at  all. 
Friends  of  the  family  were  now  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  public  and  the  appearance  of  one  of  them  on 
the  street  set  all  agog  with  speculation.  A  belated 
rumor  ascribed  to  Doctor  Fitzgerald  the  possession  of 
curious  information,  but  this  also  brought  disappoint- 
ment. The  public  was  baffled,  desperate.  Shrewd 
observers  maintained  that  Mrs.  Dudley  herself  knew 
nothing  of  a  will,  ncr  did  any  one  else  in  the  village. 

Some  ten  days  after  the  funeral  the  village  was 
thrown  into  excitement  by  the  appearance  of  a  car- 
riage from  Lindsay  driving  up  the  main  street,  and 
containing  Dean  Blow  and  Lawyer  Hudspeth,  a 
most  significant  conjunction.  Loungers  about  tavern 
doors  stared  at  the  strangers  as  they  made  their  way 
to  the  Clifton  House;  shopkeepers  and  clerks  thrust 
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their  heads  out  of  doors  or  crossed  the  street  to  con- 
fer with  their  friends  in  other  trades.  All  doubt  was 
removed  by  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of 
Ephraim  Carleton  in  the  village.  He  went  to  the  rec- 
tory at  oncCj  and  when,  after  dinner,  the  Lindsay 
gentlemen  walked  from  the  tavern  to  the  rectory  also, 
excitement  became  intense.  It  was  exactly  an  hour 
and  twenty-seven  minutes,  according  to  the  most  re- 
sponsible authority,  that  the  conference  ended,  Mr. 
Carleton  leaving  for  home  somewhat  later  than  the 
others  had  done. 

What  had  been  done  ?  The  suspense  was  painful, 
and  Mr.  Carleton  seemed  the  one  promise  of  relief. 
Before  he  had  left  the  village  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette  was  seen  in  conversation  with  him,  and  hope 
dawned  for  a  speedy  solution  of  the  trying  problem. 
But  the  editor  knew  his  business,  and  disappointed 
everybody.  The  public  could  get  everything  in  the 
Gazette, — another  exasperating  wait  for  two  whole 
days. 

Then  it  all  came  out — a  will  had  been  made,  made 
in  Lindsay  a  year  before,  and  Bishop  Wiseman  and 
Dean  Blow  were  the  executors,  the  instrument  hav- 
ing been  drawn  and  recorded  by  Lawyer  Hudspeth. 
It  was  brief,  and  bequeathed  all  the  rector  possessed 
to  his  wife,  without  qualification,  besides  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  life  insurance,  which  when 
contracted  for,  Mr.  Dudley  had  expected  would  be 
his  family's  main  dependence. 

Mr.  Hudspeth  promptly  set  out  for  England  in 
Mrs.  Dudley^s  interest,  equipped  with  all  necessary 
documents,  from  the  coroner's  certificate  to  the  will 
itelf,  and  in  due  time,  the  latter  having  been  readily 
probated  in  the  English  courts,  Mrs.  Dudley  came 
into  undisputed  possession  of  the  entire  estate* 
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CONCLUSION. 

They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults, 
And  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad. 

Measure  for  Measure, 

The  gratification  of  the  farmers  of  Dudley  manor 
on  learning  that  Robert  was  to  be  their  landlord  had 
been  genuine  and  unconcealed.  Sir  Guilford  had 
been  harsh  and  exacting,  seldom  visible  to  his  ten- 
ants, and  then  hurrying  off  to  Aldershot  or  London 
as  if  the  country  were  a  burden  to  him.  Their 
mourning  for  him  was  brief  and  perfunctory;  but 
when  the  news  came  that  Robert  had  been  cut  off  in 
his  prime,  he  who  had  been  remembered  affection- 
ately by  them  all,  the  effect  was  something  akin  to 
despair.  And  the  uncertainty  was  in  no  wise  abated 
by  the  circumstance  that  his  heir  was  a  woman,  his 
widow,  young  and  haughty  perhaps,  and  capable  of 
all  a  woman's  exactions.  The  housewives  shook  their 
heads  and  predicted  trouble.  They  especially  were 
apprehensive,  the  men-folk  "  in  general  manifest- 
ing little  more  than  a  feeling  of  curiosity.  She  could 
not  be  worse  than  Sir  Guilford,  they  said,  and  they 
would  not  cross  a  bridge  till  they  came  to  it.  But 
the  women  were  skeptical,  afraid  of  their  own  sex. 
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and  bided  the  coming  of  the     woman  in  Canada 
with  a  measure  of  resignation. 

It  was  in  the  following  May  that  Mrs.  Dudley, 
together  with  her  parents,  sailed  from  Quebec  on  the 
steamer  Prussian,  bound  for  Liverpool.  She  had 
given  up  the  rectory  promptly  to  the  new  incumbent, 
and  gone  back  to  her  old  home,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
the  villagers.  All  books,  pictures,  and  bric-a-brac 
were  tearfully  packed  and  removed.  The  furniture, 
except  some  particular  pieces,  she  gave  to  the  church, 
and  the  horses  to  her  father,  who  kept  them  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Dudley's  friend,  Langton.  The  latter 
also  received  from  Mrs.  Dudley,  in  token  of  the  close 
friendship  between  the  two  men,  fifty  books  of  his 
own  choosing  from  the  rector's  fine  collection.  Dick 
Butler,  also,  for  whom  the  rector  had  conceived  a 
kind  regard,  received  a  similar  donation. 

And  soon  the  trip  to  England  was  planned,  a  new 
and  rare  experience  for  all.  The  travelers  made 
their  way  from  Liverpool  directly  to  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Dudleys  in  beautiful  central  England,  whose 
fields  and  hedges  and  blushing  orchards  were  then 
most  delightful  to  soul  and  sense.  They  were  met 
at  the  station  by  Tomkins  in  the  hall  carriage,  and 
the  reception  given  them  when  they  reached  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  was  as  affecting  to  the  strangers  as  it 
was  hearty  and  general  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
and  their  families.  With  difficulty  Mrs.  Dudley 
controlled  her  emotions  as  she  looked  upon  the  scene 
about  her,  the  stately  oaks  among  which  wound  the 
graveled  carriage-way,  the  venerable  manor-house, 
the  green  lawn  thronged  with  men,  women,  youths 
and  children,  in  black,  and  pink  and  white,  with 
every  face  turned  upon  the  carriage.    The  ringing 
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cheers  that  greeted  the  approaching  strangers  brought 
back  to  the  young  widow  another  scene  in  which  Kob- 
ert  Dudley  stood  beside  her  among  the  trees  and  she 
was  happy  in  his  love.  She  felt  the  difficulty  of  her 
position  keenly  and  made  every  effort  to  commend 
herself  to  the  affection  and  confidence  of  those  to 
whom  she  was  so  anxious  to  become  a  friend  and 
helper.  Her  appearance  was  the  occasion  of  general 
surprise  among  the  tenantry,  they  having  painted 
quite  another  than  the  lovely  girl-widow  who  pre- 
sented herself.  Her  evident  kindness  and  simplicity 
of  manner  won  all  hearts  and  broke  down  every  prej- 
udice. 

During  this  visit,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  the  free 
and  kindly  landlady,  accompanied  generally  by  her 
agent  or  her  father,  visited  every  cottage,  distributing 
among  the  children,  great  and  small,  a  bushel  of 
trinkets,  and  setting  all  at  ease  at  once.  Sometimes 
she  feared  that  the  whole  experience  was  but  a  dream, 
so  strange  and  unreal  it  all  seemed.  She  was  in  no 
hurry  to  meet  the  society  people  of  the  district,  rather 
fearing  them  with .  her  unconventional  Canadian 
manner.  To  places,  rather  than  to  persons,  as  yet, 
would  she  be  introduced,  hence  to  London,  that  shrine 
of  Anglo-Saxon  interest,  the  little  group  next  made 
their  way.  A  few  weeks  there,  and  then  to  Canter- 
bury, up  the  east  coast  to  Edinburgh  and  the  Scott 
country,  for  Mrs.  Carleton's  pleasure,  thence  to 
Glasgow,  and  home. 

Home  ?  Ah !  there  rose  a  haunting  question : 
What  and  where  was  her  home  ?  She  was  welcome 
everywhere,  yet  could  call  no  place  her  home.  Three 
summers  in  succession  she  visited  England,  protract- 
ing her  stay  longer  each  time,  yet  ever  returning  to 
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Canada.  Dame  rumor  had  not  been  indifferent  to 
the  young  heiress  for  a  year  or  more,  one  day  asso- 
ciating her  name  with  that  of  some  knight  in  Eng- 
land, the  next  with  that  of  Mr.  Oliver  Langton. 
The  latter  was  the  only  gentleman  who,  from  past 
associations  and  present  dignity,  was  thought  eligi- 
ble to  aspire  to  her  hand,  and  with  his  name,  as  time 
went  on,  hers  was  more  and  more  associated  in  the 
public  mind.  He  was  now  the  head  of  the  Fenelon 
School,"  famous  throughout  the  country,  and  his 
name  was  a  synonym  for  culture  and  high  ideals. 

The  past  years  had  been  full  of  duties  for  Lang- 
ton. The  launching  of  his  ideas  concerning  rural 
schools  had  received  a  great  share  of  his  boundless 
energy,  and  the  end  had  crowned  his  labors  with  a 
splendid  success.  To  the  centrally  located  school- 
building  there  were  now  coming  some  five  hundred 
pupils  from  all  over  the  township,  and  there  was 
room  for  more.  The  library,  lecture-courses,  even- 
ing school,  entertainments,  had  all  been  realized,  and 
no  feature  evoked  more  praise  than  the  field  for 
athletics  and  games,  in  which  clubs  from  great  dis- 
tances competed  at  ball,  lacrosse,  or  cricket,  thus 
furnishing  recreation  to  hundreds  of  toilers 
throughout  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Dudley  had  shown  an  interest  in  all  this 
work,  equipping  a  gymnasium  for  both  sexes  in  the 
assembly  hall  and  presenting  the  library  fund  with 
five  hundred  pounds.  IsTo  spectator  at  the  games 
evinced  greater  pleasure  than  she,  especially  when 
the  girls  competed.  She  and  Oliver  were,  therefore, 
much  in  each  other's  company  of  late,  driving  occa- 
sionally, more  often  walking  slowly  along  the  quiet 
roads  in  earnest  conversation^  sometimes  boating  on 
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the  lake.  They  had  recently  visited  Mr.  Dudley's 
grave  together,  a  circumstance  that  lent  her  suitor 
hope  that  his  attentions  were  held  in  some  favor. 
She  was  now  taller  than  when  he  had  first  met  her, 
different,  of  course,  yet  more  attractive  than  she  had 
ever  been.  The  years  had  brought  an  expression  of 
character  to  her  pretty  girlish  face,  yet  there  re- 
mained the  same  charm,  and  if  some  of  her  spright- 
liness  had  yielded  to  demureness,  it  but  marked  the 
wholesome  transition  from  the  school-girl  to  the 
traveled  and  cultured  lady. 

Oliver  was  racked  by  conflicting  hopes  and  fears 
concerning  his  suit.  Mrs.  Dudley's  great  wealth  and 
her  social  position  had  entirely  altered  the  relations 
she  had  sustained  to  him,  and  if  she  was  a  widow, 
the  name  she  bore  was  that  of  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  Britain.  Her  long  visits  to  England  were 
disquieting  to  him,  and  he  knew  that  she  had  a  large 
correspondence  there.  Many  an  hour  he  sat  in  the 
office  of  the  school,  or  in  his  bedroom,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head,  lost  in  meditation.  It  was 
now  December,  and  away  back  in  August  he  had  de- 
termined to  know  his  fate  very  soon.  He  had  visited 
the  Carleton  home  frequently  of  late,  and  was  con- 
sumed by  his  love  for  the  beautiful  heiress.  All  his 
old-time  passion  for  her  had  come  back  with  new  in- 
tensity. He  often  thought  she  had  once  reciprocated 
his  feeling  in  some  degree.  'Now  she  in  nowise  dis- 
couraged his  attentions, — of  that  he  was  certain ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  he  could  make  out  a  case  in 
his  favor.  But  one  can  never  tell,''  he  said  to  him- 
self; one  can  never  tell."  She  was  with  him  in 
his  thoughts,  in  his  walks,  in  his  work.  She  was  in 
his  food  and  in  his  dreams,  and  in  the  very  notes  he 
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hummed.  How  his  imagination  throbbed  whenever  He 
saw  a  lady  in  the  distance !  How  his  heart  beat  when 
by  chance  he  saw  the  object  of  his  adoration!  His 
vision  sought  her  wherever  he  went,  as  the  needle 
seeks  the  pole.  For  the  first  time  in  his  thoughtful 
life  he  was  in  love — real  love,  and  he  blushingly 
whispered  to  himself,  I  am  neither  useful  nor  orna- 
mental lately,  whatever's  come  over  me.''  He  feared 
to  ask  her  hand,  for,  should  she  reject  him,  he  knew 
he  could  never  live,  and  he  would  not  want  to  live  if 
he  could.  He  now  understood  for  the  first  time  how 
Portia's  suitors  could  submit  to  conditions  so  rigor- 
ous in  seeking  her  hand.  He  would  cast  his  whole 
life  at  the  feet  of  his  idol  at  the  first  opportunity. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  school,  or,  rather,  night, 
before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  patrons  and 
friends  had  assembled  to  witness  the  closing  exer- 
cises. All  day  long  the  rooms  had  been  visited  by 
parents  observing  the  work  of  their  children,  examin- 
ing the  drawings,  and  hearing  the  merry  songs.  That 
evening,  however,  a  special  programme  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  the  spacious  hall  was  filled  with  parents 
and  visitors.  One  of  the  large  boys  from  the  senior 
class  made  the  introductory  address,  eliciting  warm 
praise.  Others  sang,  gave  orations,  or  debated  live 
questions  to  the  delight  or  wonder  of  the  audience. 
Mrs.  Dudley  sang  with  feeling  to  Langton's  accom- 
paniment. Better  Bide  a  Wee,"  the  audience  greet- 
ing her  affectionately.  Her  rich  voice  had  gained 
both  in  volume  and  range  and  her  sad  sweet  song 
reached  every  heart.  When  the  exercises  closed 
Oliver  glanced  apprehensively  over  the  dispersing 
audience.  So  many  congratulations  detained  him 
when  he  wished  them  in  paradise  5  but  she  seemed  to 
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linger  for  him.  It  was  but  a  step  to  her  home,  yet 
he  longed  to  take  that  step.  At  last  he  was  at  her 
side^  in  rapture,  for  he  was  sure  she  had  favored 
him,  and  the  walk  home  began.  It  was  moonlight, 
and  the  distance  was  so  short,  the  night  so  delight- 
ful, and  the  hour  so  early — would  she  not  extend 
their  walk  ?  With  pleasure.  Alone  they  strolled, 
chatting  about  the  entertainment,  the  audience,  the 
music — anything.  Yet  Oliver's  manner  was  marked 
by  an  unusual  restraint.  Airy  nothings  were  played 
upon,  the  talk  tending  ever  to  matters  personal.  On 
they  sauntered,  as  if  neither  cared  or  dared  to  mark 
their  lengthening  way,  the  crisp  white  snow  crunch- 
ing lightly  beneath  their  feet  as  they  skimmed  along. 
At  last  the  road  turned,  a  circumstance  that  at  once 
raised  in  both  minds  the  question  of  returning.  They 
slacked  their  pace,  paused,  and  looked  into  each 
other's  glowing  eyes,  as  if  to  trace  there  the  emotions 
that  stirred  within.  It  was  a  lover's  night.  The 
snow,  covering  vale  and  hill  with  its  sacramental 
robe,  conspired  with  the  resplendent  moon  to  rival  the 
day;  from  out  the  depths  of  the  great  blue  dome 
above  ten  thousand  eyes  sparkled  with  expectancy. 
Not  a  soimd  was  heard  save  the  murmur  of  a  gentle 
breeze  playing  in  their  tuneful  ears ;  the  world  about 
them  had  fallen  asleep.  As  her  radiant  face  was  up- 
turned to  his,  her  clear  brown  eyes  reflecting  the 
soft  light  with  a  kindly  brilliancy,  Langton  was  rav- 
ished with  emotion.  He  drew  her  to  his  side ;  their 
lips  met,  he  knew  not  why  or  how.  "  J essie,  Jessie, 
— may  I  not  call  you  Jessie  ?  " 

If  you  will—"    The  sentence  was  interrupted. 
"  Oh,  my  dear  friend — dear  Jessie,  I  love  you,  I 
love  you — -will  you  be  my  wife  ?  "    He  clung  to  her 
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with  a  passionate  grasp  as  if  fearful  that  she  might 
escape,  looking  into  her  warm  eyes  with  all  the 
intensity  of  hope,  and  when  in  response  she  raised 
her  pretty  mouth  to  his,  imprinting  a  fervent  kiss 
thereon,  the  supreme  moment  of  his  life  had  come. 

"  And  you  will  be  my  very  own,  Jessie,  always  ?  " 
said  he,  embracing  her  still  as  he  held  her  face  under 
the  full  light  and  watched  the  coming-  words. 

"  Always  yours,  Oliver,  always — "  but  he  kissed 
the  words  away  on  hearing  his  name  on  those  lips. 
How  sweet  to  hear  you  call  me  by  that  name !  " 
My  own  Oliver,"  she  responded,  "  more  than 
brother  now,"  and  her  lustrous  eyes  beamed  with  the 
love  which  she  could  not  and  would  not  conceal. 

"  And  your  dear  father  and  mother — what  will 
they  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  know  they  will  be  pleased.  I  have  been  an 
occasion  of  some  anxiety  to  them.  Father  has  always 
liked  you,  always ;  remember  how  he  thought  you  re- 
sembled poor  Ned  ?  " 

''^  Yes,  yes.  I  have  often  thanked  Heaven  for  him ; 
now  I'll  thank  him  for  you." 

How  long  they  stood  there  they  did  not  know, — 
watches  were  not  made  for  lovers.  At  last  they  re- 
traced their  path  with  unsteady  steps  and  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Carleton  at  the  door  to  ad- 
mit them,  a  fact  which  decided  Oliver  to  enter.  Mr. 
Carleton  had  noticed  them  starting  off  and  wondered 
if  there  might  not  be  something  to  tell  when  they  re- 
turned. Feigning  anger,  he  grasped  his  daughter's 
arm  and  led  her  to  the  clock,  which  held  both  hands 
erect  in  astonishment.  What  hour  is  this  to  be  on 
the  highway  ?  "  he  cried.  But  she  flung  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and,  kissing  him,  said,    Mr.  Langton 
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will  explain,  papa ;  woman-like,  I  put  the  blame  on 
him." 

And  Langton  explained  all.  Tears  started  in  the 
father's  eyes  as  he  took  Oliver's  hand.  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton  sealed  her  satisfaction  by  kissing  the  happy 
lovers  warmly,  and  both  parents  declared  they  had 
long  hoped  for  such  a  consummation.  "  And  what 
gives  me  added  pleasure/'  continued  Mr.  Carleton, 
"  is  that  it  is  just  what  poor  Eobert  would  have  been 
glad  to  see,  you  were  both  so  dear  to  him.  I  am  very 
happy." 

Oliver  lodged  there  that  night,  and  frequently 
thereafter.  That  vacation  was  the  happiest  of  his 
life,  a  sweet  dream  of  love  in  which  the  object  of  his 
passion  could  scarcely  be  suffered  out  of  his  sight. 
Their  betrothal  was  duly  given  to  the  world,  and 
when  the  flowers  of  May  were  springing  forth,  and 
the  brooks  were  dancing  down  the  hillsides,  and  all 
the  world  was  kindling  with  the  joy  of  returning  life, 
they  were  married  in  the  quaint  little  church  on  the 
hill,  surrounded  by, so  many  suggestions  of  melan- 
choly and  poetic  interest  for  both. 

Years  speed  their  tireless  flight.  Many  of  the  men 
and  women  who  were  past  middle  life  when  Oliver 
Langton  was  a  youth  linger  still.  William  Langton 
and  James  Madison  Gray  are  of  these.  Mr.  Langton, 
now  a  white-haired  old  man,  sits  in  a  quiet  corner  in 
the  house  where  we  first  met  him,  the  old  home  that 
Oliver  long  ago  bought  back  for  his  parents.  He 
nods  over  the  Olobe,  or  gazes  blankly  at  the  floor, 
thinking  of  a  past  which  he  fain  would  recall.  His 
youth  and  strength  he  remembers  with  dubious  satis- 
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faction^  and  as  he  recalls  the  struggles  of  the  past 
with  the  perspective  of  a  long  life,  his  eyes  moisten, 
and  he  wonders  what  it  is  all  for.  One  name,  one 
person,  supplies  his  sole  consolation,  his  only  joy — 
Oliver.  Mrs.  Langton  has  long  since  quitted  his  side, 
worn  out  in  her  fretful  struggle  with  the  elements. 
Amelia  has  never  married.  With  the  aid  of  her  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  she  often  reads  to  her  father, 
though  all  matter  from  or  concerning  his  distin- 
guished son  he  reads  for  himself.  She  often  refers 
to  her  brother  in  England  and  to  the  great  people  she 
has  met  there,  for  she  visits  Oliver  frequently.  She 
is  more  certain  than  ever  that  blood  tells,"  and  men- 
tions an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  renewed  sat- 
isfaction. 

Mrs.  Gray  has  also  left  this  world  of  trial  for  one 
of  calm.  In  an  obscure  corner  of  Riverside  cemetery, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Scugog,  murmuring  by  in 
their  long  journey  to  the  sea,  sing  a  gentle  requiem, 
they  laid  her  tired  heart  to  rest.  A  simple  slab  marks 
the  spot.  Over  it  an  old  man  with  dim  eyes,  lean- 
ing u]x>n  his  staff,  bends  again  and  again  to  read  the 
name  and  years,  and  the  simple  words  that  speak  to 
him  from  another  world,  and  he  longs  to  be  by  her 
side.  Muttering  his  sorrow  in  tearful  voice,  he  no- 
tices few  and  speaks  to  none. 

George  Gray  is  a  K.  C.  in  Toronto,  while  at  his  old 
home,  "  Gray  and  Kay,"  brothers-in-law  twice  over, 
are  well  known  exporters.  Martha,  of  course,  mar- 
ried Dick  Butler,  nov/  the  influential  head  of  the 
Fenelon  school.  She  has  been  an  ideal  helpmeet  to 
him,  her  cheerful  good  sense  proving  a  wholesome 
force  in  the  life  of  Lescor.  William  Butler  has  long 
been  proud  of  Dick,  and  often  advises  his  younger 
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neighbors  to  imitate  him  in  the  careful  education  of 
at  least  one  of  their  sons.  Tom  Benson  died  in  Lind- 
say jail  while  serving  his  forty-sixth  committal  there. 
Dolphus  Levelly  still  lives,  though  feeble  and  needy. 
His  fancy  has  lost  much  of  its  exuberance,  though  a 
little  excitation  will  often  produce  something  of  its 
old-time  glow.  Sanford  cracks  a  whip  over  a  four- 
horse  team  that  daily  brings  half  a  hundred  merry 
pupils  to  the  famous  school. 

Ephraim  Carleton  and  his  wife  are  no  more.  To 
the  last  that  good  man  retained  his  place  in  public 
esteem,  occasionally  visiting  and  receiving  his  dear 
children  in  England,  ever  hoping  for  the  return  of 
his  soldier  son.  But  on  a  sloping  sward  in  South 
Carolina  Ned  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  man,  and 
over  his  alien  breast  there  stands  a  lowly  slab 
graven  with  the  words,  Unknown  Union  Soldier." 
Paul  Carleton,  child  of  a  broken  faith,  is  one  of 
his  country's  most  honored  men. 

Far  over  the  sea  Oliver  Langton  and  his  lovely 
wife  went  to  make  their  home  in  Old  England. 
Thither  the  earnest  young  colonial,  having  overcome 
an  adverse  world  and  realized  every  hope,  took  his 
sympathy,  his  ideals,  his  tact  and  energy.  His  cul- 
tured mind  and  heart  were  opened  to  the  new  and 
complex  life  of  an  older  society,  and  henceforth  he 
resolved  to  give  back  to  the  farmers,  whose  new  master 
he  now  became,  and  to  England  as  well,  a  life  for  a 
life.  Soon  he  was  voted  a  most  patient  and  generous 
landlord,  Tomkins  declaring  that  "  Eobert  himself 
could  not  have  been  more  reasonable  and  kind.'^ 

Presently  the  young  statesman  entered  Parliament, 
where  his  m.odesty  and  worth  promptly  w^on  him  the 
notice  of  the  great    It  was  in  the  late  seventies  that 
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he  and  Mrs.  Langton  were  walking  in  Parliament 
Square,  London,  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Throngs  of 
well-dressed  people  were  abroad  as  usual  in  that  inter- 
esting district  as  the  handsome  young  couple  strolled 
along,  taking  in  the  venerable  memorials  of  England's 
greatness  that  abound  there.  They  had  reached  a 
certain  corner  when  their  attention  was  attracted  to 
an  open  carriage  drawn  by  a  team  of  high-spirited 
bays,  coming  down  the  street.  Men  were  raising 
their  hats  to  the  two  gentlemen  in  it,  and  as  it  turned 
the  corner  one  of  them  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  and 
beckoned  to  Langton.  They  wore  black  silk  hats,  and 
their  smooth  faces  looked  enough  alike  to  be  those  of 
brothers. 

It's  the  Premier,"  said  Oliver;  come  on." 
Langton,  I  want  you  to  meet  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
Sir  John,  you  ought  to  know  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Oliver  Langton,  one  of  our  ^rising  hopes,'  as  Macaulay 
would  put  it — he  is  from  your  country;  Mrs. 
Langton  ?  " 

The  latter  was  introduced,  when  the  Premier  urged 
both  to  enter  the  carriage,  which  they  were  pleased 
to  do,  adding,  Mrs.  I^angton,  we'll  sit  here  and  let 
those  two  old  fellows  sit  together  and  visit.  Pll  lay  a 
shilling  that  Macdonald  will  declare  he  has  met  your 
husband." 

Soon  they  were  rolling  along  the  Embankment,  the 
youn^  couple  delighted  with  their  experience. 

The  Premier  thinks  I  ought  to  know  everybody  in 
Canada — small  country !  "  remarked  Sir  John,  smil- 
ing. "  But,"  he  added,  when  Langton  had  made  some 
remark,  have  I  not  heard  your  voice  somewhere  ?  " 
and  he  grasped  Oliver's  hand  a  second  time,  when  the 
latter  said,    Lindsay, — ten  years  ago  last — " 
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Langton  was  astonished.  "  You  then  expressed  a 
Avish  to  see  me  at  the  capital — 

"  And  you're  at  it/'  was  the  quick  response. 
And  what  of  Canada  ? ''  inquired  Oliver. 
In  a  bad  way  lately,  but  we  are  going  to  turn  the 
rascals  out  next  year  and  begin  making  for  ourselves.'' 
"  And  Brown,  and  Blake — what  of  them  ?  " 
"  Still  talking  when  I  left/'  and  both  laughed 
heartily. 


As  time  crept  on,  the  old  halls  of  the  manor- 
house  once  again  rang  with  the  laughter  of  happy 
children.  The  eldest,  Robert,  a  handsome  youth,  is 
now  at  Oxford,  and  though  upon  Oliver  and  Jessie 
Langton  the  great  and  the  good  have  smiled,  and  the 
years  have  come  and  gone  and  they  are  growing  old, 
they  are  lovers  still,  all  the  world  to  each  other,  an 
ornament  to  the  rich  and  the  riches  of  the  poor. 
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